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LTHOUGH experimental boats had 
been propelled by steam previous 
to the beginning of this century, the 

first practicable steamboat, the Clermont, 
was built by Robert Fulton in 1807. She 
was built to run on the Hudson, and origi- 
nally was like a canal boat. The engine was 
uncovered and there were no wheel guards. 
She was 133 feet long, 18 feet beam, and 160 
tons. Her speed was 5 miles an hour. Soon 
afterwards she was rebuilt, enlarged, and a 
cabin with berths for passengers added. In 
the next year, the C/ermont and two other 
boats built by Fulton and Livingston were 
making regular trips to Albany, the time be- 
ing 32 hours and the fare seven dollars. 

As showing the development in steamboats 
for inland waters compare the Clermont of 
1807, with the Priscilla, the latest Sound 
steamer, built of steel, 423 feet long, over 
5,000 tons, with a speed of over 20 knots, 
and accommodation for 1,000 passengers. 
The Comet, a boat 40 feet long, with a 3 horse 
power engine, was built at Port Glasgow on 
the Clyde in 1812 by Henry Bell, and was 
the first practicable steamboat in Europe. 
With the Clermont and the Comet steam navi- 
gation may be saidto have begun. Fulton’s 


successful trial with the C/ermont preceded 
Col. John Stevens of Hoboken with the 
In 1809 


Phenix by only a few days. 
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R. L. Stevens, his son, took the Phenix to 
Philadelphia by sea, and was thus the first to 
begin steam navigation on the ocean. 

In 1811 the first steamboat for the west- 
ern rivers was built at Pittsburg. She made 
a successful trip to New Orleans, passing 
New Madrid, Missouri, about the time of the 
earthquake which destroyed that place. In 
1815 boats were making the trip from New 
Orleans to Louisville in 25 days, which was 
about one fourth the time required by the 
keel boats previously in use. By 1853 this 
time had been reduced to 4 days and g hours, 
Steamboats were running on the Great Lakes, | 
the St. Lawrence and other rivers in Amer- 
ica, and in England, Scotland, and Ireffind 
before the time of the Savannah, the first 
steamer that ever crossed the Atlantic. 

The Savannah was built at New York as 
a sailing ship. An engine was put in her 
with paddle wheels that could be taken in on 
deck. After making the voyage to Savan- 
nah, she sailed for Liverpool May 26, 1819, 
and made the voyage in 25 days, being un- 
der steam 18 days. She afterwards went to 
St. Petersburg and back to Savannah, the 
engine was taken out, and she was used for 
a sailing vessel. 

In 1819 a steamer called the Rodert Ful- 
ton made reguiar voyages to Cuba and New 
Orleans but she did not pay. In 1820 steam- 
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ers were running at sea between Leith and 
London, and in 1825 the £nterprise, a steamer 
of 470 tons, made the voyage to Calcutta in 
113 days, being 64 days under steam. 
Although there were many steamers on 
the rivers and coasts of America and Europe, 


STEVENS’ TWIN SCREW BOAT. 1805. 
there seems to have been no thought of reg- 
ular steam navigation for the ocean until 
1832, when the subject began to be agitated 
by Junius Smith, an American who had lived 
many years in London. In a letter written 
in 1844 to Dr. D. D. Field, the father of the 
late Cyrus W. Field, Smith gives an interest- 
ing account of the difficulties he met in at- 
tempting “to establish a system of naviga- 
tion new in itself against the combined in- 
terests of commercial and nautical men.”’ 
The duke of Wellington, in answer to a let- 
ter from Smith, replied, “ I will give no coun- 
tenance to any scheme which has for its ob- 
ject a change in the established system of 
the country.” 

But the company was formed and in 1837 
the keel of the British Queen was laid. On 
account of the failure of on 
the firm who were building | 
her machinery, her comple- 
tion was delayed more 
than a year. The company 
chartered the Sirius, a 
steamer of 700 tons, and 
despatched her to New 
York from Cork, April 4, 

1838. The Great Western, 
a steamer of 1,350 tons 
built for the Great Western 
Company, sailed from Bris- 
tol April 8 and arrived at 
New York on the 23rd, a 
few hours after the Sirius. 


With the successful voyages of these two 
vessels, steam navigation across the Atlantic 
was no longer an experiment, but a plain 
matter of fact. The service may be said to 
have been firmly established by 1840, which 
was about the time of the introduction of the 
screw propeller and the beginning of 
the construction of ocean steamers of 
iron. It was also in this year that 
the first permanently successful line 
was established by Samuel Cunard, 
their first regular steamer being the 
Britannia, which sailed from Liver- 
pool Friday, July 4, and made the 
passage to Boston in 14 days and 18 
hours. Aninteresting fact tending to 
show the advance made in steamers 
and their appliances is that in July, 1894, 
the last and largest Atlantic cable was 
successfully laid from Ireland to Newfound- 
land in 14 days, or in less than the time of 
the voyage of the first Cunarder. 

A noted vessel built about this time was 
the Great Britain. She was designed by 
Brunel, who afterwards built the Great Zast- 
ern. The Great Britain was very large for 
her time, 322 feet long, 3,400 tons, and built 
of iron, and although designed for paddle 
wheels, before completion was changed to a 
screw. After running as a steamer until 
1876, she was changed to a sailing vessel and 
at last accounts was a coal hulk at the 
Falkland Islands. 

The invention of the screw propeller is 
generally ascribed to Captain John Ericsson, 


THE ‘‘ CLERMONT.” 
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but while he was the first to apply it suc- 
cessfully he no more invented it than did 
Fulton invent the steamboat. Both utilized 
principles and devices that were known and 
had been used by experimenters before. Ful- 
ton’s success with the steamboat, as Prof. 
Thurston says, “was a commercial success 
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purely.” And the same may be said of 
Ericsson with the screw propeller. In 1805 
Col. Stevens had not only tried the screw, 
but had built a small boat with twin screws, 
and it was lately said by Col. A. E. Stevens 
that the fact that there was not enough water 
to Albany to make the screw boat of 1804 
commercially successful “put off the prac- 
tical application of the screw to navigation 
some thirty or forty years.” But the many 
advantages of the screw over the paddle 
wheel on the ocean insured its final adop- 
tion, and it is doubtful if there are any ocean- 
going steamships being built at the present 
time with paddle wheels. For rivers, inland 
waters, and shoal harbors there are still pad- 
dle wheel steamers, but they are for special 
service. 

Ericsson, in England, experimented with 
the screw as early as 1833 and built a small 


screw steamer in 1837. He invited the lords 
of the admiralty to take an excursion in tow 
of his boat, and although the little steamer 
made 1o miles an hourhe received no en- 
couragement. The objection one of the ad- 
miralty urged was, “Even if the propeller 
had the power of propelling a vessel it would 
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1838, 
be found altogether useless in practice, be- 
cause the power being applied at the stern 
it would be absolutely impossible to make 
the vessel steer.’”’ After building a small 
steamer 70 feet long with a spiral propeller 
for Captain Stockton of our navy, which 
crossed the Atlantic under sail, Captain 
Ericsson came to New York in 1839, and 
designed in 1841 the Princeton, the first man- 
of-war fitted with a screw propeller. The 
Vandalia, the first screw vessel ever built 
for business purposes, was designed by Erics- 
son in 1841, and built at Oswego, N. Y., for 
use on the lakes. There were other clai:n- 
ants to the invention of the screw. Charles 
Petit Smith of England took a patent in 1836 
a few weeks before Ericsson, and his pro- 
peller was tried on a large scale in 1839. 
Iron for the hulls of river steamers had 
been used as early as 1820, but its general 
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use for ocean steamers began after the build- 
ing of the Great Britain. By 1870, over 
go per cent of the steamers built in Great 
Britain were of iron. The slow development 
of the iron industry and the great supply of 


country were the cruisers Chicago, Atlant: 
Boston, and Dolphin, commenced in 188 ;, 
At present, practically all ocean-going 
steamers are of steel, except small vessel:, 
which are still of wood, used for whaline. 

sealing, and other special 
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splendid ship timber in our country delayed 
the change here. Some vessels were built 
of iron here, notably the man-of-war JM/ich- 
igan, for service on the lakes, and she is 
now, after fifty years in commission, with no 
material repairs to the hull in that time, in 
good condition. Other vessels were built 
during the war of 1861-5. The advantages 
of iron over wood are greater strength, light- 
ness, more easily worked, durability, and less 
cost for repairs. The prog- 
ress of iron shipbuilding 
has been concurrent with 
the development of the 
steamship, and was essen- 
tial to that development. 
With the high power now 
put in steamers it would 
be impossible to build them 
strong enough of wood to 
stand the racking strains 
of the engine. 

All the good qualities of 
iron are possessed by mild 
steel in a greater degree, 
and as soon as steel could 
be made of a uniform good 
quality it supplanted iron 
as the material for ship- 
building. About 1880 it 
began to be used for 
ocean steamers. The first 
steel vessels built in this 


TRANSATLANTIC PASSENGER STEAMER “‘ CAMPANIA.” 


objects. 

With the use of iron, it be- 
came practicable to divide 
the vessel into water-tight 
compartments by bulk- 
heads.’ These had been 
used in wooden vessels, in 
some cases, especially those 
engaged in arctic work, as 
early as 1830, but with iron 
and steel vessels their use 
has become general. Now 
the rule is so to divide the vessel that any 
two, and in some parts of the ship, three of 
the compartments may be open to the sea, 
and still the vessel will float. Although the 
Oregon and the battle ship Victoria were 
sunk by collision, notwithstanding they had 
bulkheads, the reasons probably were that the 
doors were not closed. With the later vessels, 
more attention is given to the bulkheads, 
and there are not so many doors in them. 
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The double bottom was used by Brunel 
in constructing the Great Eastern in 1854, 
and is now generally used in all large steam- 
ers. Itis an inner skin’ inside the outer skin 
from 2 to 4 feet, and extends from one half 
to three fourths of the length of the vessel. 
The space between the two skins is divided 
by water-tight frames, so that an injury to 
the outer skin does not seriously affect the 
safety of the vessel. 

Large steamers now have no outside keels. 
The keel is made up of two flat plates, one 
above the other, and an inner vertical plate, 
securely riveted to the flat keel plates. 

The increase inthe size of steamers since 
18,0 has been very great. The 
laiest Cunarder, the Zucania, could 
probably carry all of the first four 
Cunarders. The Great Eastern, the 
largest vessel ever built, was a com- 
mercial failure, but the latér steam- 
ers are approaching her size; a 
steamer now building in Europe will 
be about 20,000 tons displacement 
and the Great Eastern was about 
27,000 tons. According to Bishop 
Wilkins’ estimate of the length of 
the cubit, Noah’s ark was about 
21,762 tons, so the present steamers 
are approaching the ark in size. 

The reason for the increase in size 
is that large vessels are relatively 
more economical in fuel. For every ship 
there is a certain speed, depending upon her 
length displacement and form, beyond which 
for a small increase in speed, there is a dis- 
proportionate increase in resistance, and 
therefore disproportionate increase in amount 
of fuel used. The bow wave, the hollow, 
and the wave near the stern, may be seen 
in the picture of the triple screw cruiser 
Minneapolis while making 23.07 knots® 
(twenty-six and one half miles) on her trial 
trip in July, 1894. 

There has been great improvement in the 
designs of ships in the last fifty years, and 
especially in the last thirty years. From ex- 
periments with models, by observing the 
performances of ships already built, and from 
a much greater knowledge of the subject in 
general, naval architects can now estimate 
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much more closely than formerly what must 
be the size, shape, and power for a steamer, 
for her to perform certain requirements as to 
speed, carrying capacity, and coal consump- 
tion. 

The improvements in the marine engine 
within the century are the base of the de- 
velopment of the steamship. While the 
steam engine of to-day is practically in prin- 
ciple what Watt left us, improved mechan- 
ism, workmanship, and economy of fuel have 
made possible the steamship of to-day. From 
the Clermont of 1807 with 24 horse power, 
we have engines in ships to-day of over 20,- 
ooo horse power. The economy of fuel has 





TRIPLE SCREW CRUISER “‘ COLUMBIA” IN DRY DOCK. 1894. 


been made possible by better workmanship, 
stronger materials, greater piston speeds, 
and higher pressures. 

A prominent authority states that the 
workmanship by hand made thirty years ago 
was as good as is made to-day, but that the 
workmanship on the average engine of to- 
day is much better, caused by the greater 
amount of machine work, which is more ac- 
curate. Steel is now used as the material 
for boilers and engines, and is stronger and 
more easily worked. Piston speeds in 1838 
were about 200 feet per minute, 400 feet in 
186c and to-day they are from 800 to 1,000 
feet. On the Afinneapolis, on her trial trip, 
the piston speed was about 920 feet. The 
steam pressures on ocean steamers up to 
1850 did not exceed 20 lbs. With the ear- 
lier vessels, with only 5 to ro lbs. of steam, 
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it was possible to stop a leak in a boiler 
“by pushing a rag in the hole.” As late as 
1846 a prominent firm of engine builders in 
England stated that from ro to 12 lbs. was 
what they used for merchant vessels, and 
they strongly recommended that for the navy 
the pressure should not be more than 1o 
lbs. or in extreme cases 12 Ibs. By 1880 
pressures had increased to from 60 to go 
lbs. and on the introduction of steel for boil- 
ers, pressures went up to about roo lbs. by 
1885, and now boilers are being built, for 
large steamers, to carry 200 lbs. Special 
types of boilers for torpedo boats and other 
uses carry much higher pressure. 

The first engines were very heavy. The 
Powhatan machinery weighed over goo 
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TRIPLE SCREW CRUISER 


Ibs. for each horse power developed. The 
Ericsson machinery weighs only 56 lbs. 
per horse power. This last is for torpedo 
boats and high pressures, and cannot yet be 
approached for large vessels. On the trial 
trip the Minneapolis developed 20,812 horse 
power, and the total weight of all the ma- 
chinery, with the water in the boilers, was 
1,961 tons, so that the weight of machin- 
ery for each horse power was about 210 lbs. 
Had the Minneapolis machinery been of the 
same relative weight as the Powhatan, it 
would have weighed over 8,400 tons, or 1,000 
tons more than the Minneapolis herself 
weighed on her trial trip. 

The compound engine, although known 


and used before, began to come into gen- 
eral use about 1870, and the gain in economy 
over the simple engine is given at about 30 
percent. The triple expansion engine with 
steam pressures from 100 to 160 lbs. came 
into use between 1887 and 1890, and the gain 
over the compound is about 15 to 20 per 
cent. With still higher pressures, the quac- 
ruple expansion engines have been used, 
and there are now building at Cramps’ yard 
quadruple engines for two large vessels de- 
signed to use steam at 200 lbs. 

The consumption of coal per horse power 
developed has greatly decreased. From 6 
to 7 lbs. per hour with the old beam en- 
gines, it is now about 2.2 lbs. with triple ex- 


pansion. It has beenas low as 1.7 lbs. for a 
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“MINNEAPOLIS” ON TRIAL TRIP, JULY, 1894. 


trip across the Atlantic. Inour navy, on full 
speed trials, it has been from 2 to 2.6 lbs. 

The speed of steamers since 1840 has more 
than doubled. The first Atlantic steamers 
made about 8% knots. In 1870 the speed 
was about 14%, by 1890 they were makin: 
18 to 19, and in May, 1894, the Lucania, thi 
latest Cunarder, made an average of 21.6: 
knots for 2,873 miles, making the passag: 
to Sandy Hook in 5 days, 12 hours, and 5; 
minutes. These figures are for the fastest 
Atlantic liners, which are the fastest steam 
ers in the world, but on other lines and on 
long voyages there has been a correspond- 
ing increase in speed. 

The use of steam vessels in the navies be 
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gan in England and France about 1820, in 
small vessels. In our navy, the first steamer 
was the Fulton rst, designed by Fulton and 
built in 1814. She made in 1815 about 6 
miles per hour. She never performed any 
service, and blew up in 1829. A small steam- 
er was employed in the navy in the West In- 
dies in 1822-25, but the Fu/ton 2nd, launched 
in 1837, was the pioneer steam vessel in our 
navy, under the present organization. 

As late as 1859, Capt. Alston of the Eng- 
lish navy, in the preface to his book on sea- 
manship, wrote, 

“ Owing to the great cost of coal, and the im- 
possibility of providing stowage for it, except to a 
limited extent, the application of steam power for 
ordinary purposes must be strictly auxiliary and sub- 
ordinate, and its employment on general service, 
the exception and not the rule.” 


But to-day, with the exception of a few 
practice ships, there are no sailing men-of- 
war, and unless for special purposes, large 
men-of-war have no sail. 

In 1861, Ericsson’s Monitor changed the 
whole idea of a man-of-war. The modern 
battle ship of 10,000 tons and over, takes the 
place of the old ship of the line, and fast 
cruisers, making from 16 to 23 knots, and 
torpedo boats making as high as 27 knots 
take the places of the old frigates and smaller 
vessels. Without an accident, our little Per- 
rel of less than 1,000 tons, could alone whip 
a fleet such as Nelson had at Trafalgar* 
in 1805. 

The navies have generally been behind 
the merchant marine in adapting new devices 
and improvements. But there are excep- 
tions to the rule. About 1863 Capt. Fox, 
then assistant secretary of our navy, asked 
the engineer in chief, Mr. Isherwood, if a 
steamer could be built that could make 15 
knots in moderately bad weather at sea. 
Isherwood said it could be done, but at very 
great cost, and at the sacrifice of most of the 
space in the vessel for machinery and coal. 
Fox ordered the vessel, andthe Wampanoag, 
a wooden vessel of 4,300 tons, was the result. 
She made 16.76 knots per hour, for 37 hours, 
at sea, in 1868. At that time, the speed of 
the fast Atlantic liners was about 14 knots, 
and they did not reach 163 until about 1880 
C-Nov. 
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or ’81. Lately in the German, French, and 
in our navy, with the Co/uméia and Minne- 
apolis, the use of triple screws has preceded 
their introduction in the merchant marine. 

The steamship lines of the world send 

steamers to all parts of the world where 
freight is to be had. Although the Atlantic 
lines own the largest, fastest, and best known 
steamers, they are not the largest steamship 
lines. The British Indian Steam Naviga- 
gation Co. is the largest, owning over 100 
steamers aggregating 239,000 tons. Then 
comes the Peninsular and Oriental; the 
French Messagerie Maritime, the Bremen 
Lloyd, a number of other companies, then 
the White Star with 20 steamers, 95,000 tons, 
and the Cunard with 26 steamers, 85,000 
tons. 

The steamships of the world are divided 
into three general classes, the mail and pas- 
senger steamers, running on regular routes, 
on schedule time, the freight steamers, run- 
ning on regular routes, and the tramp steam- 
ers. The tramp goes anywhere where there 
is freight, and will run out the sailing ship, 
unless the distances are too great, doing such 
work as bringing coal from Australia to the 
west coast of America, and wheat, lumber, 
and nitrates from the west coast of America 
to Europe. <A few years agothere was quite 
a trade for sailing vessels, bringing rubber 
from the Amazon to the United States, but 
the tramps ran them out. Some of the freight 
steamers are very large. One of the later 
ones is 13,600 tons displacement, and will 
carry 7,000 tons weight of freight, equal to 
14 trains of 50 carseach. One of the late 
freight steamers of 6,100 tons carrying 4,300 
tons of freight and coal, made an average of 
g knots for a long voyage, on 14.3 tons of 
coal per day. This is less than an ounce of 
coal per ton of freight per mile. 

The economy with the latest engines 
makes it pay to re-engine old vessels. With 
our cruiser Chicago, designed in 1882 (with 
an unusual and poor engine for that time), 
it is proposed to put in new machinery, giv- 
ing her 10,000 horse power instead of 5,000, 
increasing her speed 2 knots and still leave 
room for 300 tons of coal more than she car- 
ries now. 
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There are tank steamers, built for carry- 
ing petroleum in bulk. One of the later 
ones will carry 7,000 tons of it. A novelty 
in freight steamers is the whaleback, first 
built on the Great Lakes. It costs less to 
build and is as economical. 

With the development of steamships have 
come many appliances for navigating and 
handling them. The largest engines may 
be reversed by a boy, the helm can be put 
hard® over by one man, when going at full 
speed. Without the steam or hydraulic gear 
fifty men could not put over the helm of a 
fast steamer. The heaviest anchors are 
hoisted at the rate of 30 feet a minute, by 
anchor engines. Electricity lights, without 
heat or danger, every part of the vessel. 
Patent logs® give the run through the water. 
The compasses are compensated, so that 
they are practically right. The depth up to 
100 fathoms may be found by the patent 
lead,’ without slowing down; automatic ar- 
rangements blow the fog whistle in a fog; 
there are steam derricks for hoisting out and 
in freight, and steam capstans for hauling 
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into the wharf. With the increased size and 
speed of steamers has developed the captain 
who will run them in heavy weather, and 
the engineer who will keep the engines up 
to the great speed. To put a captain ac- 
customed to a 1o knot steamer, and an en- 
gineer from an engine of 30 to 60 revolutions 
on a fast Atlantic liner would be folly. 
Neither man would at first have the nerve to 
keep up the speed. 

The safety on a modern passenger steamer 
is about the same as on the best trains of 
the best railroads. 

Twenty years ago it was thought by many 
that the limit as to size, speed, and economy 
had been reached. At present it seems that 
the draft of water at the harbors, and the 
cost, are the limits that will prevent further 
development on present lines. With differ- 
ent material for construction, with liquid fuel, 
and other improvements or inventions, it is 
possible that twenty years from now, one 
may look back at the Lucania with her 21.6 
knots as we now look on the Germanic and 
Britannic of 1874 with their 16 knots. 
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BY JOHN 


HE physical aspect of England was 
much altered during this century ; the 
land was fenced in and cultivated, 

woods cut down and converted into farms, 
mainly drained by ditches, which, with a 
wide quickset’ hedge, took up a great quan- 
tity of land which is now available for culti- 
vation, owing to the present system of drain- 
ing by means of earthenware pipes. Farm- 
ing was carried on in a most unscientific 
manner, farmyard manure alone being used, 
and that but sparsely, and the land had to 
recoup’ itself by being allowed to lie fallow 
every third year, so that all land capable of 
growing cereals * was under cultivation only 
two thirds of its time. Yet farmers made 
money, for England, having to rely almost 
wholly upon its own produce for its con- 
sumption, felt acutely the difference between 
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a good and a bad harvest, and corn occa- 
sionally went up to famine prices. Take, for 
instance, the last month of the first year of 
the century, December, 1800, the average 
price of corn in Middlesex was 142s* and, 
in Gloucestershire 159s. The present price 
of wheat is 25s per quarter, and the price 
of a four pound loaf is 5¢. When we con- 
sider that the purchasing price of money in 
the last century was about 30 or 40 per cent 
more than now, we can realize the price of 
the quartern loaf then ; and yet corn was be- 
ing imported, in small quantities truly, from 
Dantzic and elsewhere. 

In 1795 there was a scarcity which did 
not amount to anything like famine, yet the 
papers teemed with receipts for making oat 
and barley bread; nay, bread was even 
made from potatoes and rice. Royalty set 
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a good example, vide the following paragraph 
from Zhe Times of July 30, 1795: 

“The writer of this paragraph has seen the bread 
that is eaten at His Majesty’s table. It consists of 
two sorts only, the one composed of wheaten flour 
and rye mixed ; the other is half wheaten flour, half 
potato flour.” 

Yet, although wheat was dear, meat was 
fairly cheap, especially when we consider 
that feeding off clover and roots was un- 
known. Even in December, 1800, the whole- 
sale price of beef was from 5 14d to8%4d per 
pound, mutton 6 4d to 9d and pork 734d to 
9%@. Rents of farms were low, and farmers 
did well. 

In the commencement of the century, the 
roads, the principal means of intercommuni- 
cation, were in a scandalous state, although 
by several statutes of William III. and Anne 
the onus® of keeping them in repair was 
thrown upon the adjacent parishes. One or 
two examples must suffice. When Queen 


Anne came to the throne England was visited 
by Charles III. of Spain, and his journey 
from Portsmouth to Petworth, where he was 
to be met by Prince George of Denmark, is 
thus described by an attendant : * 


“We set out at six in the morning by torchlight 
to go to Petworth, and did not get out of the coaches 
(save only when we were overturned, or stuck fast 
in the mire) till we arrived at our journey’s end. 
’ Twas a hard service for the prince to sit fourteen 
hours in the coach that day without eating anything, 
and passing through the worst ways I ever saw in 
my life. We were thrown but once, indeed, in going, 
but our coach (which was the leading one) and His 
Highness’s body coach would have suffered very 
much, if the nimble boors of Sussex had not fre- 
quently poised it, or supported it with their shoulders 
from Godalming almost to Petworth, and the nearer 
we approached the duke of Somerset’s house the 
more inaccessible it seemed to be. The last nine 
miles of the way cost us six hours to conquer them ; 
and indeed, we had never done it, if our good master 
had not, several times, lent us a pair of horses out 
of his own coaching, whereby we were enabled to 
trace out the road for him.” 


Yet another instance in 1722:f 


“Going to church at a country village, not far 
from Lewes, I saw an ancient lady—and a lady of 
very good quality I assure you—drawn to church in 
her coach with six oxen; nor wasit done in frolic, or 


* Add. M. S. Brit. Mus. 27,828. 
+Defoe. ‘“‘A Tour through the Whole of Great Britain.” 


1724. Vol. 1., p. 59- 
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humor, but mere necessity, the way being so stiff and 
deep that no horses could go in it.” 

Yet, in many roads, there were toll gates, 
or turnpikes, which were introduced in 1663 ; 
but, except on the main roads, the tolls 
were pocketed, and the roads were left to 
take care of themselves, until the middle of 
the eighteenth century, when the principal 
arteries were put in better order. Men prin- 
cipally traveled on horseback, and their 
womankind, if not going a long distance, 
were mounted on a pillion, and kept their 
equilibrium by grasping the man’s waist belt, 
which is still conserved in our groom’s dress. 
Carriages were used only by the nobility and 
upper class of gentry, but Misson, who 
visited England at the very end of the seven- 
teenth century, writes that there were 
“ coaches that go to all the great towns by moderate 
journeys, and others, which they call flying coaches, 
that will travel twenty leagues ® a day and more, but 
these do not go to all places.” 

Good descriptions of the early stage 
coaches and wagons may be read in Field- 
ing’s “Joseph Andrews,” and Smollett’s 
“ Roderick Random.” It must also be re- 
membered that, added to the perils of the 
road proper, was the terror of being stopped 
by highwaymen, who flourished exceedingly 
in this century. Later on, the traffic was 
much accelerated by the post office in ac- 
cepting Palmer’s scheme for carrying the 
mails by coach, instead of on horseback; 
and, according to the Gentleman’s Magazine : 

“On Monday, Aug. 2, 1784, began a new plan for 
the conveyance of the mail between London, Bath, 
and Bristol, by coaches constructed for that pur- 
pose. The coach which left London this evening 
at 8 o’clock, arrived at Bristol the next morning be- 
fore 11; and the coach that set out from Bristol at 4 
in the afternoon, got into London before 8 the next 
morning.” 

So commenced the running of the mail 
coaches, which in the early part of the next 
century played so great a part in the de- 
velopment of intercourse in England. 

Goods were conveyed on pack horses, or 
in broad wheeled wagons, drawn by from 
six to twelve horses,the driver being mounted 
on a pony, so that he could be all around 
his team. They were also used by the im- 
pecunious for traveling but their speed was 
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snail-like. Still, as trade developed, canals 
were cut, and this century is remarkable for 
the number that were inaugurated. Besides 
the Bridgewater and Grand Junction, I find 
from 1715 to 1800 forty-one canals begun or 
completed. 

The social customs of the people varied 
very little from those of the previous cen- 
tury. A great fuss was made, as now, both 
at baptisms and marriages, although the 
wedding festivities, as the century grew 
older, became much more refined. Fleet 
weddings’ increased marvelously, and to- 
ward the end of the century, advantage used 
to be taken of the Scotch law, whereby a 
couple, simply acknowledging themselves to 
be man and wife before witnesses, were held 
to be legally married, and a trip over the 
Border, into Scotland, was of frequent oc- 
currence, a favorite Scotch village being 
Gretna Green, where a man was always 
ready to marry a couple—generally a run- 
away match. 

During the whole of this century it was 
compulsory to bury the dead in flannel, a 
practice which commenced in the reign of 
Charles II., who confirmed the act (30 Car. 
II., c. 3)° “ for lessening the importation of 
linen from beyond the seas, and the en- 
couragement of the woolen and paper manu- 
factures of the kingdom.” Pope, in his 
“* Moral Essays ” (Epist. I.) referring to the 
celebrated actress, Mrs. Oldfield, who was 
buried in 1730 in Westminster Abbey, in a 
Brussels lace head-dress, a Holland shift, 
with tucks and double ruffles of the same 
lace, and a pair of new kid gloves, says: 

“¢ Odious! in woolen! ’twould a saint provoke,’ 

Were the last words that poor Narcissa spoke ; 

‘No, let a charming chintz and Brussels lace 

Wrap my cold limbs and shade my lifeless face; 

One would not, sure, be frightful when one’s 
dead— 

And, Betty, give this cheek a little red.’” 

This custom was repealed in 1815 (54 Geo. 

III., c. 10). Funerals were very costly, and 

the time of mourning was almost excess- 

ive; in Anne’s reign, for instance, a widow 

had to keep the house for six weeks, and to 

take no amusement whatever for a year. 

Food, with the middle classes at all events, 
still continued plain, but plentiful. With 
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the reign of Anne, tea came into fashion; 

not yet for a morning draft, but for the 

evening gossip among the ladies only, for 

the men were a long time before they took 

kindly to it, although the effeminate beau 

did so, as we see in the following : 

“ Here see we Scandal (for our sex too base) 

Seat in dread Empire in the Female Race, 

’ Mong Beaus and Women, Fans and Mechlir lace, 

Chief seat of Slander, Ever there we see 

Thick Scandal circulate with right Bohea. 

There, source of black’ning Falsehood’s Mint of 
Lies, 

Each Dame th’ Improvement of her talent tries, 

And, at each Sip, a Ladies Honor dies.” 

Later on it became a social meal, but it still 

has the credit of being the medium for cir- 

culating scandal. Chocolate was a far more 

aristocratic drink, while coffee, nominally, 

kept the coffee houses going. 

The preceding century was a pipe-smok- 
ing age—this was the age of snuff. Not 
that tobacco smoking was done away with, 
far from it, even by the children, as Thores- 
by relates: 

“Jan. 20,1702. Evening with brother &c at Gar- 
raway’s coffee house ;* was surprised to see his sickly 
child of three years old, fill its pipe of tobacco, and 
smoke it as a man of three score ; after that a second 
and a third pipe without the least concern, as it is 
said to have done above a year ago.” 

Snuff taking was not general before 1702, 
when it was not taken between the thumb 
and fingers, but with pipes the size of a quill, 
out of small spring boxes. These pipes let 
out a very small quantity of snuff upon the 
back of the hand, and this was snuffed up 
the nostrils with the intention of producing 
the sensation of sneezing. But, in 1702, 
Sir George Rooke destroyed the Spanish 
fleet at Vigo, and captured the town, taking 
as part of the plunder about fifty tons of 
snuff. This was brought home and the sail- 
ors selling it cheap, it became popular, so 
much so that women soon began to use it. 
In Swift’s “ Journal to Stella” Nov. 3, 1711, 
he tells her that he sends 

“a fine rasp of ivory, given me by Mrs. St. John, 
for Dingley, and a large roll of tobacco which she 
must hide.” 

At that time people used to rasp their 
own snuff, and these rasps were often works 


* At Leeds. 
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of art. But snuff used not always to be 
taken with finger and thumb, sometimes a 
spoon was used, as is now in Scotland, South 
Africa, and China. Ina play called “‘ Hamp- 
stead Heath,” published in 1706, it says: 
“To noddles cram’d with Dighton’s musty Snuff, 
Whose nicer Tasts think Wit consists alone 

In Tonbridge Wooden Box, with wooden Spoon.” 
Chapters could be written on snuff boxes 
and snuff taking, the latter especially as a 
social adjunct to conversation. 

The century was not particularly refined 
in its general manners. Swearing among 
men was habitual, so much so that an at- 
tempt was made to put it down by legisla- 
tion (19 Geo. III. c. 21), by which it was 
enacted : 

“ From and after the first day of June, 1746, if any 
person or persons shall profanely curse, or swear, 
and be thereof convicted of any one, or more wit- 
nesses, before any one justice of the peace 
shall forfeit and lose the respective sums herein- 
after mentioned ; Every day laborer, common 
soldier, common sailor, and common seaman, one 
shilling. And every other person under the degree 
of a gentleman, two shillings. And every person of, 
or above the degree of a gentleman, five shillings.” 


Even the ladies had their little oaths, as may 
be read in the essays and novels of the cen- 
tury. 

It was alsoa drunken age; the vice of 
drink being indulged in from the highest to 


the lowest. The two great premiers of the 
century, Pitt and Fox, were notable ex- 
amples of this vice, as were Sheridan and 
many other legislators. To be a three bot- 
tle man was to aim at distinction, but we 
know not how many succumbed, unable to 
“‘make their head,” as it was termed. Not 
content with the national drink of ale or 
beer, the lower classes bemused? themselves 
with gin, and Lord Hervey, in 1736, de- 
scribing the state of England, said that the 
drunkenness of the common people was so 
universal, by the retailing a liquor called 
gin, with which they could get drunk for a 
groat, that the whole town of London, and 
many towns in the country, swarmed with 
drunken people from morning till night, and 
were more like a scene of a Bacchanal” 
than the residence of a civil society. 

To attempt to puta stop tothis scandal, a 
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duty of 20s per gallon was imposed, and the 
vender had to take out a license of £50 a 
year. This came into force on Sept. 29, 
1736, and, luckily, the “funeral of Madam 
Geneva ” passed off without the expected 
riots. Still gin held its own, in spite of 
Hogarth’s picture of Gin Lane, published in 
1751, in which the artist has endeavored to 
delineate every circumstance of the horrid 
effects of gin drinking. Idleness, poverty, 
misery, and distress, which drive even to 
madness and death, are the only objects to 
be seen, and not a house in tolerable condi- 
tion but the pawnbroker’s and the gin shop. 

Likewise it was a gambling age. There 
being very little intellectuality among ordi- 
nary folk, cards were the great resource in 
order to while away the evening, and play 
was universal. Among the upper classes of 
men, the sums lost at play equaled those now 
lostuponthe turf. Pitt and Fox, again, were 
bright examplars of this vice, and women of 
quasi rank, such as Lady Archer and Lady 
Buckinghamshire, kept absolute gaming 
houses, which became such a scandal that 
they were nicknamed “ Faro’s daughters,” 
and Lord Kenyon said of them, “ They think 
they are too great for the law; I wish they 
could be punished,” and then continued, “ If 
any prosecutions of this kind are fairly brought 
before me, and the parties are justly con- 
victed, whatever be their rank or station in 
the country—though they be the first ladies 
in the land—they shall certainly exhibit 
themselves in the pillory.” 

But there was another social canker eat- 
ing into the hearts of the English, and that 
was the state lotteries which were common 
throughout the century. The excuse was, 
that the profit made by the government was 
a voluntary tax which brought in a revenue 
that would have to be provided for otherwise 
by direct taxation, no heed being taken of 
the immorality fostered thereby, and the 
spirit of gambling it evoked, which bore dis- 
astrous fruit in the South Sea bubble" and 
other kindred swindles. 

Another curious social phase of this cen- 
tury was the prevalence of dueling, toward 
which the practice of wearing swords greatly 
conduced. Doubtless, it made men more 
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careful of what they said or did, but the 
swords leaped out on the slightest provo- 
cation, or on none. In the latter part of 
the century, public opinion was decidedly 
against it. 

For amusements, the Londoner had the 
parks, Ranelagh and Vauxhall Gardens, to 
which they went by water, as well as Rich- 
mond and Hampton Court ; while, especially 
for the middle classes, were many tea gardens, 
in the suburbs, where sillabubs” might be 
drunk, and a game at bowls indulged in. 
Or, he might see the mad people in Bethle- 
hem Hospital, or the lions in the Tower, or 
the wax effigies of dead kings and queens in 
Westminster Abbey, or Mrs. Salmon’s wax- 
work show, the Leverian Museum, and a 
host of other shows, including the British 
Museum, which was very exclusive, admis- 
sion being obtainable only by tickets. 

In the country, all the larger beasts of the 
chase, with the exception of the stag, hav- 
ing been exterminated, there remained but 
the fox to be hunted, as vermin; and this 
sport, which has developed into a veritable 
cult, was inaugurated in this century, and 
- rapidly matured. But it was carried out dif- 
ferent from the modern practice. In the 
early part of the century, fox-hunting began 
about six in the morning, which suited the 
slow hounds of that day, the fox being gorged 
with his early meal, and only the gentlemen 
were mounted, the huntsmen being on foot, 
and carrying leaping poles ; in the latter part, 
fox-hunting had nearly taken its present form, 
with the exception that the hounds were kept 
for the amusement of the master, his friends, 
and the neighborhood generally, not as now, 
when any one whocan afford to hire a horse, 
and send it on by rail, thinks himself enti- 
tled to join any hunt. 

Hawking had died out, owing to the en- 
closure of lands, as had the cross bow as a 
weapon, and, though the gun was used, it 
was not a general accomplishment until the 
middle of the century, to be able to shoot a 
bird on the wing. Archery was still prac- 
ticed, but only as a pastime, as now. 

The national English game of cricket was 
in full swing in the latter half of the century, 
but age has brought many modifications into 
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the game. Then it was played with curved 
bats, and there were but two stumps, the third 
being added by the Hambledon Club in 1775. 
Matches were made for large sums of money, 
4500 or £1,000 a side, and ladies used to 
play. 

The manners of the lower classes were 
brutal, and those above them in station 
were, decidedly, lacking in refinement. It 
was the age of rough sports culminating in 
the disgusting prize fight, which all the 
boasted civilization of the present century 
has failed to eradicate. Broughton, Figg, 
Slack, Humphries, Mendoza, and Belcher 
were the heroes of the ring in this age, when 
a nobleman and his brothers were known by 
the names of Newgate, Hellgate, Cripple- 
gate, and Billingsgate. In the seventeenth 
century there were the Hectors, the Muns, 
the Tityre Tu’s, and the Scourers;™ in the 
eighteenth they were worthily copied by 
the Mohocks, and, later on, by the Bucks 
and Bloods, mostly youngmen of good posi- 
tion, who gave unbridled license to their pas- 
sions, and were the terror of all honest peo- 
ple. 

Yet quiet folk had their amusements, mu- 
sic being the chief, as may be imagined in 
an age which produced such composers as 
Blow, Crofts, Arne, Boyce, Nares, Handel, 
Shield, Arnold, and Jackson—while Eng- 
land was honored with visits from both Mo- 
zart and Haydn. Not only were there con- 
certs of ancient music founded by Pepusch,”* 
but there were others at which sang Mrs. 
Tofts, Margherita de l’Epine, Mrs. Billing- 
ton, and Mrs. Crouch. Opera, too, was in 
full swing, while chamber music, with its 
quartets, etc., was practiced in most houses. 

In Queen Anne’s time there were four 
theaters, Dorset Gardens, Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, Drury Lane, and the Queen’s Thea- 
ter, Haymarket. Then, in 1730 came Good- 
man’s Fields, in 1732, Covent Garden, and 
the century closed with only three, Drury 
Lane, Covent Garden, and the Haymarket, 
and, being so few, they kept up a good school 
of actors. 

Pictorial art in England was represented 
by Laguerre, Dahl, Sir James Thornhill, and 
Hogarth, before the institution of the Royal 
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Academy in 1768 ; and, afterwards, came Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, Richard Wilson, Benj.West, 
Cosway, Loutherbourg, Gainsborough, Mor- 
land, Wright of Derby, Romney, Fuseli, 
Northcote, Opie, A. Kauffmann, Beechey, 
Stubbs, Copley, and, as a water colorist, 
Paul Sandby. The principal engravers were 
Blake, Stothard, Smirke, and Bewick; as 
sculptors we have Bird, whose statue of 
Queen Anne is in front of St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral, Gibbs, Rysbrack, Roubiliac, and young 
Flaxman, who was just making his name. 
The most prominent architects were Van- 
brugh and Kent—but it was a bad age for 
architecture. 

Medicine began to take its proper place, 
although quackery was rampant, for it is im- 
possible to take up any newspaper of the 
century without finding quack advertise- 
ments. The first forward step taken was in 
1745 when the connection of ‘“ barber-sur- 
geons”’ was severed, and a college of sur- 
geons was inagurated ; but it was reserved to 
the nineteenth century to raise the noble 
profession of medicine to its present height. 
Still, there were men of mark in the olden 
times, as the names of Radcliffe, Garth, 
Mead, Humphrey Davy, Sydenham, William 
and John Hunter, and Jenner will testify. 
Queen Anne was the last British sovereign 
who touched for the “ king's evil.”’"® 

The origin of the steam engine in Eng- 
land, is as follows. On July 25, 1698, was 
made 
“a grant to Thomas Savery gentle of the sole exer- 
cise of a new invencon by him invented, for raising 
water, and occasioning mocon to all sorts of Mill 
works by the impellent force of fire, which will be of 
great use for draining Mines, serving towns with 
water, and for the working of all sorts of Mills where 


they have not the benefit of water, nor constant 
winds. To hold for 14 years.” 


In 1701 he wrote a little book on his in- 
vention, and in Zhe Postman, Mar. 28-31, 
1702, he advertised that it might be seen at 


work in Salisbury Court, London. In 1712 
Thomas Newcommen constructed the first 
self-acting steam engine ; and, in 1737 Jona- 
than Hulls published a book with plans of his 
“new-invented machine for carrying vessels, or ships, 


out of, or into, any Harbour, Port or River, against 
Wind and Tide, or in a Calm.” 
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In 1787 Wm. Patrick Miller patented pad- 
dle wheels, and in 1790 W. Lyvingston had 
a steamboat at work onthe Forthand Clyde 
Canal. Watt very much improved the steam 
engine, and by the end of the century it was 
adopted as a motive power in very many 
manufactories. 

Electricity never went beyond the experi- 
mental stage. The Leyden jar was discovered 
by Von Kleist in 1745; in June, 1752, Frank- 
lin drew electricity from a cloud by means 
of a kite, and, asa proof of the interest taken 
in it in the United States, I have an adver- 
tisement in the Maryland Gazette of May 10, 
1749, of electrical experiments. Cavendish 
decomposed water by its means in 1787- 
go; and, later on, we have the experiences of 
Volta and Galvani. But no practical use 
was made of it in England. 

I cannot touch on the literature of this 
century, it is too large a field—but it will 
bear comparison with that of the nineteenth 
and most of the works then produced are 
handed downto us as English classics. But 
this age started the newspaper. Those of 
the previous century were not newspapers, 
in our acceptation of the term ; and the Zon- 
don Gazette was, and is, simply used for giv- 
ing official information. I look upon the 
Daily Courant, published in 1702, as the 
first real daily paper. Of those daily news- 
papers started in the eighteenth century, 
some stillremain. Zhe Morning Post, 1772, 
The Times, 1778, The Morning Advertiser, 
1794, while the oldest surviving provincial 
paper is Berrow’s Worcester Journal, estab- 
lished in 1690; but this is a weekly. 

England’scommerce, in spite of the wars 
of this century, extended to every land; 
while the voyages of Cook and others laid 
the foundation of her vast colonies: the 
East India Company, in return for its mo- 
nopoly, giving the nucleus of the Indian Em- 
pire, while the French, by force of war, had 
to surrender Canada. Trade and manufac- 
tures awoke wonderfully, thanks to coal and 
the introduction of steam, and the way was 
paved for the commerce of the first half of 
this present century, when Great Britain 
virtually held the monopoly of the markets 
of the world. 
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For a description of the streets of London 
in the commencement of the century, I re- 
fer the reader to Gay’s “Trivia.” They 
were badly paved, the houses were of the 
most uninteresting kind, except the old ones, 
and they were low ceiled, with the stories 
projecting one over the other. Filthy were 
the streets in winter, evil smelling in sum- 
mer ; very narrow, sothat the passing coaches 
and carts splashed the foot passengers from 
head to foot and all who could afford it were 
fain to ride. For their convenience there 
were Sedan chairs, which were first intro- 
duced into England in 1581 or there were 
hackney coaches, which were first started in 
1625. 

Could any one now see an old London 
street of this age, the thing that would most 
strike him would be the signboards. They 


were a relic of an unlearned time; and, be- 
cause reading was not considered a neces- 
sary accomplishment, with the lower classes 
at all events, the untutored could find an ad- 
dress by the sign of the Bell, the Lion, etc., 
far better than by namesor numbers. They 


became dangerous, and were done away with 
* in 1787. 

Yet there was another highway, the si- 
lent one of the Thames, which was much 
patronized, largely to the profit of the wa- 
termen, who had to wear a badge upon their 
arms. At the city guilds, the government 
departments, even royalty as well as the 
commonalty had gaily decorated and gilt 
barges, their watermen having different col- 
ored liveries with large silver badges. <A 
coat and badge, left by an actor named Dog- 
gett, are still annuaily raced for by young 
watermen on August 1, in memory of the ac- 
cession of the House of Brunswick in 1714. 

Umbrellas were in use in Queen Anne’s 
time, but only by women; they were regarded 
as too effeminate for men, until the latter 
part of the century, when the philanthropist 
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and traveler Jonas Hanway did all he could 
to break down the prejudice against them. 

Men’s costume, for the greater part of the 
century, was different modifications of the 
time of William III. The hat brim was 
turned up and made three-cornered, wigs 
varied from the peruke and Ramilies” of 
Queen Anne, to the bob and scratch wigs of 
Geo. III. There was no great variation in 
the style of dress until the Peace of Paris in 
1783, after which England was in amity with 
France for ten years, and the consequence 
of the intercommunication between the two 
nations led to a change of costume on the 
part of the English, who aped the fashions 
of their neighbors. Previous to this, though, 
in 1772, wasthe Macaroni, a gentleman who 
had made the grand tour, and belonged to the 
Macaroni Club, in opposition to the Beef- 
steaks. He was a fearful and wonderful be- 
ing, especially as to his wig. The century 
ended with a round hat, voluminous neck- 
tie, tail coat with high collar, and either knee- 
breeches or tight fitting pantaloons. 

Ladies’ dress, also, varied much. The 
headdress, in Anne’s time, was the tower, or 
JSontange, impossible to describe; then came 
the hood for outdoor wear; then a most ex- 
travagantly high wig, or hair combed over 
a cushion, covered by a “calash,” and, lastly, 
by a high silk bonnet, and a mob cap for in- 
doors. Perhaps the most curious fashion in 
this century was that of the hooped petti- 
coat, which lasted till the reign of Geo. III. 
and even then it was continued for a long 
time as court dress. A pretty fashion was 
the sacque, about 17 40, or what is now termed 
a Watteau costume. At the end of the cen- 
tury woman’s dress was pretty and modest, 
the bosom being covered with a muslin hand- 
kerchief, and there being no particular ec- 
centricities of costume. This age, however, 
is responsible for the abomination of high- 
heeled shoes. 
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HETHER or no an unwritten con- 
stitution is better in practice, a 
written instrument makes the work 

of the commentator easier and more exact. 
In dealing with the German Legislature we 
have this advantage in large degree, though 
not in fullest measure. For, although the 
constitution of the German Empire is a writ- 
ten instrument and creates the Legislature 
of the empire, yet it is held by some of the 
most noted and authoritative German pub- 
licists that the body which is now, so to 
speak, the Upper House of the Legislature 
created the constitution. Whether this bea 
sound view of the German constitution or 
not, it demonstrates the necessity of inquir- 
ing if this body, the Federal Council (Bundes- 
rath), has a history back of the constitution; 
and if so, what that history is. 

The first topic of this paper is, therefore, 
I. THE FEDERAL COUNCIL (BUNDESRATH), 

ITS HISTORY, ITS COMPOSITION, AND 
ITS POWERS. 

(1.) The History of the Federal Council. 

A proper comprehension of the history of 
this body will require us to go back as far 
as to the Carolingian’ Reichstag’ of the 
ninth century. This was composed of the 
emperor and his officials both secular and 
ecclesiastical, his margraves, counts, and 
bishops. From this body the “ Capitula- 
ries ”* proceeded. Whether it legislated or 
the emperor legislated with its advice and 
consent is a question which we need not dis- 
cuss. 

When the empire was dissolved in the 
middle of the ninth century, these original 
imperial officials in the three, kingdoms into 
which the empire was divided, succeeded in 
making their offices and the estates attached 
to them as salary, so to speak, hereditary ; 
that is, these officials, or their descendants, 
succeeded in making their offices independ- 
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ent autonomous governments,at least in local 
instance. They became thus princes instead 
of officers. In the German kingdom, the 
Assembly of these princes became the basis 
of the government, we might even say, of the 
constitution. They made the fundamental 
laws of the kingdom and they elected the 
king. : 

When King Otto I. re-established the em- 
pire in 962, by the reconquest of Italy and 
by causing himself to be crowned by the 
pope as emperor of the Holy Roman Em- 
pire of the German Nation, he sought to re- 
duce the princes to the position of officials 
again. He succeeded partially, but he in- 
augurated thereby for his less capable suc- 
cessors a struggle between the emperor and 
the princes, which fills up the history of the 
next three centuries, and which ended in the 
triumph of the princes and the formal recog- 
nition of their autonomous powers by Em- 
peror Frederick IT. 

From this time forward the Assembly of 
the princes was the basis of the government 
and of the constitution. As the cities grew 
in wealth and power, and, by imperial as- 
sistance generally threw off the jurisdiction 
of the prince upon whose territories they 
might be located, and became thus immedi- 
ate to the emperor, and autonomous locally, 
their representatives secured entrance into 
the Assembly. 

With this composition of its membership, 
the Assembly, the Reichstag of the Holy 
Roman Empire of the German Nation, con- 
tinued to the overthrow of the empire in 
1806 by the French arms. . 

The reorganization of Germany by the 
Congress at Vienna after the overthrow of 
Napoleon, as a confederation of sovereign 
princes and a few sovereign cities had nat- 
urally but little modifying effect upon the 
composition of the Assembly. It was now 
in law, what it had been in fact during the 
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century before the overthrow of the Holy 
Roman Empire of the German Nation, viz., 


an Assembly of ambassadors from the princes 


and the free cities. The Congress at Vienna 
refused to restore the ecclesiastical princi- 
palities destroyed by the Revolution and al- 
so refused to recognize as sovereigns the 
princes and cities mediatized by the Revolu- 
tion. The Congress thus reduced the num- 
ber of German states from about three hun- 
dred to thirty-eight. 

The Assembly of the confederation was, 
therefore, composed of ambassadors from 
these thirty-eight states. The Congress also 
fixed the number of voices or votes which 
each one of the states should exercise in the 
Assembly. It recognized four voices to each 
one of the six kingdoms, Austria, Prussia, 
Saxony, Bavaria, Hannover, and Wiirtem- 
berg; three voices to each of the grand 
dukedoms, Baden, Electoral Hesse, Hesse- 
Darmstadt, Holstein, and Luxemburg ; two 
voices to each of the lesser grand duke- 
doms, Brunswick, Mecklenburg-Schwerin,and 
Nassau ; and one voice to each of the rest. 

Of these thirty-eight states, thirty-four were 
‘monarchies, and four, the cities of Frankfurt, 
Liibeck, Bremen, and Hamburg, were aristo- 
cratic republics. The members of the As- 
sembly from the first were, therefore, the 
thirty-four princes, or the ambassadors ap- 
pointed by them as their representatives 
and instructed by them in all their acts, and 
the members from the second were the Sen- 
ates of the cities, or the ambassadors ap- 
pointed by them, and instructed by them in 
all their acts. 

When this confederation was dissolved 
by the Austro-Prussian war of 1866, the 
king of Prussia proposed to the princes and 
city Senates whose territories lay north of 
the river Main, except the kings of Hannover 
and Saxony and the dukes of Electoral Hesse, 
Hesse-Darmstadt, and Luxemburg, to ally 
themselves with him for the formation of a 
new confederation. They all finally accepted 
his proposition. They sent representatives 
appointed by themselves, and instructed by 
themselves, to Berlin to join with the repre- 
sentatives appointed by the king of Prussia 
in the drafting of a constitution forthe North 
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German Union. The draft as finally com- 
pleted and unanimously adopted by this 
body was submitted to, and approved by, a 
convention of delegates elected by the peo- 
ple of all the states, whose princes, or, in 
the case of the cities, whose Senates, had 
participated in making it. It was then sub- 
mitted to the legislative bodies in all these 
states, and approved by them. After the 
admission of Bavaria, Wiirtemberg, Baden, 
and Hesse south of the Main into this union 
in 1871, the North German Union became 
the German Empire and its constitution be- 
came, with a few unimportant changes, the 
constitution of the empire. 

In this constitution, the united princes 
and the Senates of the city republics, who, 
through their own appointed representatives, 
had heretofore been the legislative Assembly 
of the old empire and the confederation, 
and who in alliance had drafted the new 
constitution for the North German Union, 
appear through their representatives again, 
as the Federal Council, the Bundesrath, and, 
in connection with the representatives elected 
by the people to the Diet, or Reichstag, 
legislate for the empire. 

Such in brief is the history of the genesis 
of the Federal Council, and it is from the 
point of view of this history that the pub- 
licists, to whom I have above referred, claim 
that, while the Federal Council legislates, 
it is still not a legislative body, but a sov- 
ereign body, the basis of the constitution it- 
self. Notwithstanding all this, however, 
American lawyers do not feel any more 
necessity for regarding the Federal Council, 
as constituted in the constitution, a nonlegisla- 
tive body, than they do for considering the 
Senate of the United States a nonlegislative 
body. 

The members of the Senate of the 
United States are appointed by the same 
bodies, whose action may make constitu- 
tional law. This, however, does not make 
the Senate, as created in the constitution, a 
sovereign body. It gives the Senate no 
more legislative power than the other House. 
To American lawyers this view of the Ger- 
man publicists looks like a theoretical at- 
tempt to maintain for the representatives of 
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the princes a larger legislative power over 
against the representatives of the people in 
the Diet than a true appreciation of the his- 
tory of the creation of the empire and of ex- 
isting political and social conditions will 
warrant. American lawyers must, there- 
fore, despite the opinions of the German 
publicists, consider the Federal Council, as 
constituted in the constitution, to be chiefly 
a legislative body, though possessing certain 
other functions, and treat it as such. 
(2.) The Composition of the Federal Council. 

The Federal Council consists of fifty-eight 
voices. These voices are exercised by per- 
sons appointed by the reigning princes of 
the twenty-two commonwealths in the em- 
pire which have princely governments, and 
by the Senates of the republican common- 
wealths, Liibeck, Bremen, and Hamburg. 
The number of voices to which each one of 
these princes and Senates is entitled is 
fixed by the constitution. In making this 
appointment, the provision of the confed- 
erate constitution for the German states 
formed by the Congress of Vienna relating 
to the number of members assigned to 
each state in the confederate Assembly, 
was followed exactly, except in two cases. 
Prussia having absorbed, in consequence of 
the successful issue of the struggle with Aus- 
tria, the states of Hannover, Electoral Hesse, 
Holstein, Nassau, and Frankfurt, was ac- 
corded the voices which these states pos- 
sessed in the Assembly of the confederation, 
bringing the number of voices now exercised 
by the king of Prussia in the Federal Coun- 
cil up to seventeen ; and two additional voices 
were added to the number engaged by the 
king of Bavaria in the old Assembly, in 
order to smooth the way for Bavaria into 
the North German Union. 

The increase of the Bavarian voices is not 
a matter of much significance, but the pos- 
session of the seventeen voices by the king 
of Prussia enables him to prevent any 
amendment to the constitution, since the 
constitution provides that no amendment 
can be adopted against fourteen adverse 
voices in the Federal Council. The king 
of Prussia can thus hold the imperial 
power against any attempt to deprive him 
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of it by process of constitutional amendment. 

Since the Federal Council is, in principle, 
considered as being composed of the ruling 
princes and the Senates of the city repub- 
lics, the representatives of these persons and 
bodies, through whom their voices in the 
Federal Council are exercised, must vote 
according to the instructions given to them 
by their respective sovereigns, as the Ger- 
man publicists would say. I will treat 
of this point in more detail under the sub- 
ject of the process of legislation. 

(3-) The Powers of the Federal Council. 

Neither the sovereign powers, claimed 
for this body by the German publicists of 
the states-rights school, nor its administra- 
tive powers, nor its judicial powers are per- 
tinent to the question of this paper, which 
proposes to deal only with its legislative 
powers. 

As a general principle from which to 
start, we may say that the Federal Council 
possesses at least equal legislative power, 
in all respects, with the house of popular 
representatives, the Reichstag, the Diet. 

There is no exception in the constitu- 
tion of the empire of financial legislation, in 
any respect or at any stage, from the power 
of the Federal Council. The Federal Coun- 
cil has equal power with the Diet in initia- 
ting, amending, and voting the bills for rais- 
ing revenue and appropriating money. These 
are the subjects in regard to which a large 
legislative power is usually accorded to the 
house of popular representatives. Naturally 
if the constitution vests equal power in the 
Federal Council in regard to these subjects, 
it does so in reference to all other subjects 
of legislation. 

As a matter of fact the constitution vests 
certain exceptional powers of a quasi legis- 
lative character in the Federal Council ex- 
clusively. These powers refer to the meas- 
ures necessary to execute the imperial laws, 
the ordinances as they are scientifically 
termed. The power to enact these measures 
is conferred, in first instance, upon the 
Federal Council and the Diet, jointly as a 
part of the legislative function ; but in case 
the two bodies fail to provide them as laws, 
the Federal Council alone may create them 








as ordinances ; and, in case the two bodies 
do enact them as laws, but as laws which 
are found in the process of execution not 
to cover all points in administration, the 
Federal Council is empowered to supple- 
ment such laws by ordinances of its own. 

These are very important powers. They 
enable the Federal Council to foil any at- 
tempt on the part of the Diet to prevent the 
execution of an existing law, distasteful to 
it, by refusing to join in the enactment of 
the measures necessary to its execution. 
They certainly place the Federal Council 
in advantage over the Diet, as a legislative 
body. 

II. THE COMPOSITION AND POWERS OF THE 
DIET (REICHSTAG). 

Tue Diet is the modern part of the Ger- 
man constitution. Emperor and Council 
had existed in some form for centuries, but 
a body of popular representatives as a legis- 
lative factor in the general government of 
Germany meets us for the first time in the 
constitution of the North German Union, 
established in the year 1867. 

It had been an idea in the popular mind 
from the period of the Revolution. The 
Frankfurt Convention of 1848 undertook to 
realize it, but failed because the timid king 
of Prussia, Frederick William IV., would not 
sanction it. At amoment, however, when 
the hopes of men were almost dashed, a 
memorial from the ministry of King Wil- 
liam I. of Prussia proclaimed to Germany 
that Prussia was now prepared and deter- 
mined to undertake the realization of this 
great reform. During the struggle between 
herself and Austria in the Confederate As- 
sembly, from 1863 to 1866, Prussia kept 
this proposition always in view, and won 
thereby the countenance and moral support 
of the people in all the states of the con- 
federation except Austria. In the demand 
for an alliance of the North German states 
with her in the forming of a new constitu- 
tion, Prussia required them to send repre- 
sentatives elected by the people, on the 
basis of manhood suffrage, as well as rep- 
resentatives chosen by the reigning princes 
and the city Senates, and caused the con- 
stitution drafted by the latter to be laid 
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before the body composed of the former 
for ratification, and also recognized a quasi 
initiative power in this body by accepting 
some forty amendments to the constitution 
proposed by it. 

Naturally, in this constitution was con- 


tained a popular legislative house. When 
the North German Union became, in 1871, 
the German Empire, by the admission of 
the South German states into the union, the 
provision suffered no change, except exten- 
sion over a wider territory. 

(1.) The Composition of the Diet. The 
members of the Diet are chosen for a term 
of five years, by the suffrage of all resident 
male citizens of the empire, twenty-five years 
of age, not in active military service, nor de- 
prived of their civil or political rights by rea- 
son of judicial condemnation, guardianship, 
bankruptcy, or pauperism. The representa- 
tives are apportioned among the several 
states of the empire according to population, 
one representative for about one hundred 
and twenty-five thousand inhabitants, count- 
ing a fraction of over fifty thousand as a con- 
stituency, and assigning at least one repre- 
sentative to every state whatever its popula- 
tion. 

The elections are by secret ballot,—direct 
vote comes by district ticket. A majority of 
all voting is necessary to election in first in- 
stance. If no one receives a majority ina 
given district, a second election is held, and 
the voting is limited to the two persons re- 
ceiving the highest number of votes at the 
first election. 

Every voter is eligible to membership and 
is not disqualified temporarily by being in ac- 
tive military service, though he is tempo- 
rarily disqualified by holding civil office, 
provided the appointment thereto was sub- 
sequent to the election as member, and, of 
course, while holding a seat inthe Federal 
Council. Finally the constitution expressly 
provides that each member represents the 
whole empire, not the particular constituency 
which elects him alone, and is, therefore, not 
subject to any instructions from anybody. 

(2.) The Powers of the Diet. The constitu- 
tion accords the Diet in conjunction with the 
Federal Council certain powers of a quasi ju- 
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dicial nature, such as the power to settle 
constitutional conflicts within any state of 
the empire. I am treating in this paper, 
however, only of the legislative powers, and 
our question at this point is as to the parity 
of legislative powers on the part of the Diet 
with the Federal Council. 

With the exception of the residuary power 
of the Federal Council in regard to the enact- 
ment of ordinances above referred to, one 
would be likely to conclude from the word- 
ing of the fifth article of the constitution that 
the legislative power of the Diet is in parity 
with that of the Federal Council in every 
particular. This article reads: ‘The leg- 
islation of the empire should be exercised 
by the Federal Council and the Diet. The 
agreement of the two bodies, by majority 
vote, is necessary and sufficient for the pas- 
sage of the imperial laws.” The twenty-third 
article of the constitution, furthermore, ex- 
pressly recognizes the power of the Diet to 
initiate legislation. 

Notwithstanding all this, however, the 
German publicists of the states-rights school 
declare that the Federal Council alone legis- 
lates. Their theory isthat the Federal Council 
and the Diet participate equally in the work 
of fixing the content of the bill, but that the 
Federal Council alone has the power of at- 
taching the sanction to the bill, and that it 
is the sanction that makes the bill a law. 
They define the sanction to be Zrtheilung des 
Gesetzesbefehies, i.e., attachment of the formula 
of command to the bill. Now every law which 
has to this time been enacted by the imperial 
Legislature has had its formula command at- 
tached to it not by the Federal Council, but 
by the emperor. Every imperial statute be- 
gins with these words: Wir... von Gottes 
Gnaden Deutscher Kaiser, Konig von Preus- 
sen u.s.w., verordnen im Namen des deutschen 
keiths, nach erfolgter Zustimmung des Bun- 
desrathes, und des Reichstags, was folgt.* 

According to the reasoning of these pub- 
licists this would make the emperor the law- 
giver. They have noticed this difficulty in 


their theory, but have professed to avoid it 
by the assertion that the existing practice 
is erroneous and not in accord with the spirit 
of the constitution. 
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To American publicists the difficulty rather 
appears to be in this farfetched theory, in 
this labored attempt to magnify the power of 
the princes at the expense of the just and 
constitutionally established powers of the peo- 
ple. If the princes and their lawyers insist 
upon making this view the rule of practice, 
it must ultimately rouse a constitutional con- 
flict of a most serious nature, which can end 
only one way in this democratic age. 

III. THE PROCESS OF LEGISLATION. 

A BILL in regard to any subject over which 
the imperial Legislature is vested by the con- 
stitution with legislative power, may be in- 
troduced primarily in either the Federal 
Council or the Diet. The constitution pro- 
vides that each member of the union may 
originate bills in the Federal Council. This 
does not mean that each representative in 
the Council may do so, but that the repre- 
sentative from each state of the empire shall 
have this power; in other words, that each 
reigning prince or city Senate represented in 
the Federal Council may propose a project 
of legislation to the Council, and the presi- 
dent of the Council must submit the propo- 
sition to deliberation in the Council. On the 
other hand, the constitution simply vests the 
Diet, as a body, with the power to initiate 
legislation, and leaves the matter of the proc- 
ess within the body to the Diet itself to be 
regulated by its own rules. The Diet re- 
quires the support of fifteen of its members 
to any project of law before the president of 
the body is authorized to submit the same to 
consideration and debate. 

In the passage of the bill through the two 
Houses, either may amend it at will. Inthe 
Federal Council any amendment may be 
proposed at any time by any member, i. e., 
by the representative from any state. In the 
Diet any amendment may be proposed by 
any member before or during the second 
reading of the bill, but during the third read- 
ing, on the other hand, thirty members must 
join in any proposition to amend or change 
the bill, before it will be considered by the 
body. 

The constitution then commands that the 
resolution of the Federal Council containing 

projects of legislation shall be presented to 
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the Diet in the name of the emperor and in the 
exact form in which they passed the Council. 
This means that the emperor has power to 
change the bill, or pocket it, or delay beyond a 
reasonable time its presentation to the Diet. 

There are, however, other most important 
provisions of the constitution which bear 
with an undefined power upon this apparent 
disability to interfere with legislation im- 
posed onthe emperor. They are the pro- 
visions which vest the power in fourteen 
voices of the Federal Council to arrest any 
project of constitutional amendment, and the 
power of the Prussian representation to de- 
feat any bill in reference to the military and 
naval systems and imperial taxes. The em- 
peror as king of Prussia possesses these 
powers, and the question is whether any bill, 
in his opinion touching these subjects, which 
has been opposed in the Federal Council by 
the necessary voices to defeat it, can be 
withheld by him from the Diet, if transmit- 
ted to him in regular form by the Federal 
Council for presentation to the Diet. 

This embarrassment is not likely to occur, 
since the Federal Council is not, like the 
Diet, presided over by an officer of its own 

‘choice, but by the chancellor of the empire, 
an officer appointed by the emperor, who 
would probably refuse to sign any such bills 
and transmit them to the emperor. It may 
be said, however, that this would only trans- 
fer the contest into the bosom of the Coun- 
cil itself, in case a majority of the voices in 
the Council should hold that the bill did not 
deal with questions subject to these forms of 
veto in a minority of voices. 

There is one contingency which can arise 
that might provoke the conflict immediately 
between the emperor and the Council. It 
is, that incase the chancellor is not present 
in the Council, and has not designated his 
substitute, as he has the power to do, a Ba- 
varian representative shall, by provision of 
the constitution, preside over the Council, 
who would be likely not to relieve the em- 
peror of any of the difficulties to which I 
have referred. It is a question which can 

lead to ugly complications, and which 


should, therefore, be more definitely solved 
in the constitution itself. 
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The constitution makes no provision for 
the transmission of the resolutions of the Diet 
to the Council. That matter is left to the 
Diet itself. 

The bill becomes law by passage through 
the two bodies, and the emperor has no veto 
power atall, asemperor. As king of Prussia, 
he is a member of the Federal Council with 
seventeen voices at hiscomand. He has, in 
this capacity, the special veto powers which 
I have described, in reference to constitu- 
tional amendments and bills concerning the 
army, the navy, and the imperial revenue. 
As king of Prussia, he has the further power 
of deciding a tie vote in the Council. 

As emperor, on the other hand, in addition 
to the more formal powers of calling, opening, 
adjourning, and proroguing® both the Coun- 
cil and the Diet, and, with the consent of the 
Council, of dissolving the Diet, he is vested 
with the exclusive power of promulgating 
the laws. In virtue of this power, he at- 
taches the formula of command, which I 
have recited in another connection, to the 
bill as passed by the Council and Diet, and 
if the attachment of this formula is, as the 
states-rights publicists of Germany contend, 
the substantial part of legislation, then he 
makes the laws with the advice and consent 
of these two bodies. 

This theory is, however, of no practical 
consequence, unless the emperor is vested 
with discretion in promulgating the laws, 
i.e., unless he can refuse to promulgate 
them, and thus vetothem. The constitution 
furnishes him with no such power, by any 
express provision. If he have it at all, it 
must be implied as a means of making valid 
his rights as king of Prussia to defeat con- 
stitutional amendments and bills in regard 
to the army, navy, and taxes in the Coun- 
cil. 

Many of the German publicists contend 
that such discretion is necessary for the pro- 
tection of these rights against a mere majority 
in the Council, which would naturally be in- 
clined to encroach upon them, by enacting 
bills involving these subjects as ordinary 
legislation, requiring only a majority of voices 
for their passage. There is reason in the 
claim, but it means an absolute veto-:power 























in the emperor over all legislation which in 
his opinion, involves these subjects. His 
opinion would be subject to no revision, even 
though he should interpret a bill as contain- 
ing these subjects, which, according to the 
opinion of every other man in the nation, 
did not do so. Somebody, however, must 
be intrusted with this power of interpreta- 
tion, and the emperor is probably the person 
to whom this power, under existing con- 
ditions, can be most safely intrusted. Prus- 
sia made the empire, and Prussia should 
be constitutionally enabled to prevent its 
disruption whether that disruption be at- 
tempted either by constitutional amendments 
or by the destruction of the elements of 
power—the army, the navy, and the purse— 
which defend its existence. 


FINALLY, it must be remembered that the 
German system of government is federal, i. e., 
that the powers of government are divided 
between two sets of governmental organs, 
viz., the imperial government and the states. 
As is usual in such a system, the powers of 
the central government are enumerated and 
the powers of the states are residuary. 

The imperial Legislature can therefore leg- 
islate only upon given subjects enumerated 
in the constitution. 

These subjects are, briefly, foreign rela- 
tions, foreign commerce, interstate com- 
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merce, the monetary system, the military 
system, the naval system, the imperial reve- 
nue, citizenship, the imperial territories, the 
civil law, and criminal law,—the same sub- 
jects that are assigned by the constitution of 
the United States to congressional legisla- 
tion, with the very important additions of the 
topics of civil or private law and criminal 
law. The power of the Congress of the 
United States in regard to these topics is dis- 
tinctly limited, and the general power over 
them is reserved to the states. In fact the 
chief work of the states in legislation is the 
modification, supplementing, and adjustment 
of the common law in regard to private rights 
and crime. 

It will thus be seen that the legislative 
powers of the German imperial Legislature 
are vastly greater than those of the Congress 
of the United States, while the legislative 
powers of the German states, as compared 
with those of the states of this Union, are 
reduced in the same proportion. The Ger- 
man statesmen and jurists had the constitu- 
tion of the United States before them in the 
fashioning of their own, and deliberately 
chose to depart from it in this respect, and 
have one civil or private law and one crimi- 
nal law for the whole empire. Evidently to 
them the federalism of the future is to be a 
federalism in administration rather than in 
legislation. 


AGRICULTURE IN FRANCE. 


BY H. BLERZY. 


TRANSLATED FOR “ THE CHAUTAUQUAN ” 


T is often said that good farming is, above 
all things else, a matter of routine ; and 
that the experience of old farmers is 

worth more than the theory of savants. In 
common opinion, experience outvalues sci- 
ence. Such a fact is not astonishing nor is 
there any cause in it for despair to progress. 

In agriculture results are measured only 
at the end of the year, and the succeeding 
years do not resemble one another. Hail, 


frost, rain, and sunshine vary and make 
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necessary different treatment; that which 
succeeded in a dry year will fail in a wet 
season. What more reasonable, it is said, 
than to rely upon old customs which long 
observation supports? It is further said, 
not without reason sometimes, that among 
those who boldly practice new methods, few 
prosper, the greater number fail, and their 
example deters others. ; 
Meanwhile, whoever has followed the 
work of the fields for a long series of years 
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cannot deny that agriculture has been trans- 
formed. Very many causes have united to 
effect this change, but it will suffice here to 
indicate only the most important. Chemis- 
try has placed at the disposal of the farmer 
artificial fertilizers ; vegetable physiology has 
taught what favors and what hinders the 
growth of plants ; metallurgy has substituted 
iron for wood in all farming implements ; 
manufacturing interests, which drew away 
from agriculture many strong arms, obliged 
the latter calling to replace the loss by the 
mechanical enginery which the former fur- 
nished ; finally more abundant capital has 
been invested in rural improvement as well 
as in the enterprises of cities. 

The soil, as nature offers it, is not always 
suited to agriculture. Sometimes it is too 
much impregnated with water and it is nec- 
essary to remedy it by draining ; sometimes, 
on the contrary, it is too dry and irrigation 
is indispensable. Or, again, it may be nec- 
essary to free it from boulders and broken 
stones, or to extirpate a spontaneous vege- 
tation which is a drain on the soil. To pre- 
pare for cultivation land which has been 
lying waste is an onerous work; and it is 
‘ not only in new countries or in colonies that 
itis demanded. There are still six million 
hectares’ uncultivated in France, and much 
more, proportionately, in Italy and Spain. 
In France one million six hundred thousand 
hectares have been cleared and made ready 
for cultivation since the establishment of 
the cadaster,’ which dates back only half a 
century. 

Cultivated by the hand of man or aban- 
doned to wild growth, the land presents at 
the surface a dark looking layer which is 
designated by the name of soil, and which is 
the product of the decomposition of original 
matter. This part of the earth, in direct con- 
nection with the atmosphere, is the place 
where the roots of plants are developed. 
This upper layer is the laboratory of the 
agriculturist. 

Considered as to its elements, arable land 
may be argillaceous,’ and then it retains too 
much water and is difficult to work; or it 
may be sandy and light, in which case the 
plow will turn it without much effort, but it 
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dries out very quickly in a hot season; it 
may be calcareous,‘ it is said of it then that 
it is poor or lean because it is little fertile; 
or it may be turfy and marshy, when it is of 
an acid nature, improper for cultivation un- 
til it has been rendered wholesome by special 
work. Every kind of soil, taken in its nat- 
ural state, demands a specific culture which 
long experience has revealed. 

One of the greatest of modern necessities 
has been found to be the increasing of the 
productive power of land, and it is here that 
science has intervened to guide the farmer. 
From extensive cultivation he has_ been 
obliged to turn to that which is intensive, 
and to make the change he at once felt the 
need of better tools. The determining mo- 
tive in all that has been accomplished in this 
direction has been the substitution of me- 
chanical labor for the labor of man, for it is 
a law of progress, however grieved some 
minds may feel over it, that a smaller and 
continually smaller fraction of population 
shall be engaged in cultivating the soil. 

Let us take any one of the operations of 
the farmer and see what perfection mechan- 
ical science and experience have introduced 
in the tools which he employs. 

The primitive plow of the Arabs even 
after it was arranged so that a horse might 
be attached to it, exacted vigorous and con- 
tinuous effort on the part of the plowmanin 
order that the share should not deviate from 
a straight line norfrom the proper depth. By 
suspending the share upon a pair of wheels, 
a constant direction was secured; and by 
prolonging it, under the form of a mold- 
board, the proper overthrowing of the clods 
of earth which it loosened was made certain. 
Some regulation screws permitted a varia- 
tion as to the depth required by different 
kinds of soil. Thus constructed the iron 
plow required of its workman only the task 
of minding the horses and of turning it at 
the end of the furrow. There remained 
only one other progressive step—that of 
substituting steam for draft animals, and 
this was accomplished long since. The cost 
of working a steam plow is less, it is claimed, 
than that of any other, but the outlay at 
first is, of course, greater; and while its 


























work is more regular in character, it can 
be used to advantage only on large surfaces. 
It is much better adapted to lands in which 
farming is carried on on a large scale such 
as England, the United States, or Russia, 
than in France where small farms are the 
tule. In fact there are in France not more 
than fifteen or twenty steam plows while in 
England there are two thousand. In order 
fully to appreciate these figures it is neces- 
sary to add that there are in France four and 
one half million farmers who own together 
five million plows. 

In all the other operations of farming, 
sowing, reaping, threshing, etc., science has 
largely replaced the old hand tools by art- 
fully contrived machinery. The farm, has 
become a workshop in which steam has 
largely replaced the work of horses and of 
man. 

To give back to the soil that which the 
crops take away from it is an equation which 
the cultivator ought to solve each year. 
From time immemorial the barnyard has 
been depended upon to furnish the material 
needed for this work. It isa principle of 
long standing that the straw and the fodder 
from the land ought to be consumed there 
by animals. There should be taken away 
from the place only the harvested grain, the 
wool of the sheep, the increase of the flocks. 

We must here call attention to vegetable 
physiology. The animals of the farm take 
nothing from it directly; but they, all her- 
bivores,® consume the vegetation which de- 
spoils it. But the plants contain carbon, 
oxygen, hydrogen, and nitrogen, four sub- 
stances which, variously grouped, form what 
are called organic matters. They contain 
besides, different mineral matters, such as 
phosphorus, silicon, potassium, soda, lime, 
as may be found in the residuum after burn- 
ing. Whence come all of these substances ? 

Plant life by means of its leaves absorbs 
carbonic acid from the atmosphere, decom- 
poses it, and separately fixes within itself 
the carbon and the oxygen. Besides it ob- 
tains oxygen from the rain water which the 
soil absorbs ; and from this water it also ex- 
tracts hydrogen ; here again, save in coun- 
tries of extreme dryness, nature has provided 
D-Nov. 
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for the supplies. Thus the roots and the 
leaves directly absorb and assimilate that 
which the air and the soil present to them. 

They cannot, however, obtain in this way 
their needed supply of nitrogen, although 
the atmosphere is an inexhaustible reser- 
voir of this gas. It must undergo a trans- 
formation before it can be assimilated. 
Again, the nitrogen contained in vegetable 
or animal matters which are left on the soil 
ought to be separated from these substances 
which had once assimilated it and reduced 
to the state of nitric acid, before it is ready 
to serve again in the mysterious work of 
vegetation. 

This phenomenon is called the nitrifica- 
tion of the soil. The soil. which produces 
vegetation consumes these organic matters 
and transforms the nitrogen contained in 
them to nitric acid, and then it again com- 
bines oxygen and nitrogen in the atmosphere. 
What is the motive power, the ferment, of 
this operation? Probably special microbes 
disseminated in the soil. These same mi- 
crobes are found also in brooks and rivers, 
but, however abundant they may be, they 
act slowly and both water and land which 
have been polluted with organic matters can 
be rendered wholesome again only after a 
considerable lapse of time. 

It is then the effice of a chemical labora- 
tory which the arable soil performs and the 
different methods of working which the farmer 
gives it, plowing, harrowing, dressing, etc., 
have for their unconscious object the reani- 
mation of these microbes which keep up this 
constant necessary exchange between the 
soil and the air. 

It is indispensable to examine here the 
role played by fertilizers. One principle is 
thoroughly established: Something cannot 
be produced from nothing. If a farmer 
wishes every year a harvest from his land 
he must give back to the land the equiva- 
lent of what he takes from it. Again, if he 
wishes crops for which his land does not 
contain the required elements in sufficient 
abundance he must supply the elements. 

Argillaceous land is too heavy ; sand mel- 
lows it. Siliceous land is too light; clay 
remedies it. But it is rarely the case that 
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the two different soils are near to each other, 
and it has been thought that an exchange 
could not be effected between them at a rate 
of expense which would be less than the 
hoped for increase of value. Marl has been 
employed in France from time immemorial 
to ameliorate marshy lands. Certain dis- 
tricts owe to it a complete transformation, 
notably so Sologne, whither railroads and 
canals have brought it from long distances 
and at reduced prices. 

Other mineral fertilizers are employed 
with success, such as the shelly sands upon 
the coast of Brittany and Normandy, the 
quick lime in Flanders ; plaster is used every- 
where in small quantities; phosphates in 
large quantities,.since they are recognized 
now as one of the essential elements of the 
fertility of the soil. 

All vegetable and animal life contains 
phosphate, the bony structure of the latter 
being largely composed of it,—hence the 
value of using bone dust on land. About 
forty years ago geologists discovered in 
France large deposits of phosphate of lime 
in the form of nodules. These, extracted, 
washed and dried in the sun, burned in 
‘ovens, and reduced to powder, are an ex- 
cellent fertilizer. 

Of not less commercial importance are 
the nitrate fertilizers. They are employed 
oftenest under the form of sulphate of am- 
monia or of nitrate of soda. The latter is 
found in Peru in inexhaustible deposits, and 
its effect upon the soil is immediate, hence 
in order to lose no part of it it should be 
used during the time of vegetation. 

No one is ignorant of the great service 
which guano has rendered to the world for 
the last half century. Upon the western 
coast of Peru live multitudes of sea-birds, 
known by the name of guans, which live 
upon fish. Their excrement and their dead 
bodies form immense collections known as 
guano. These deposits are exceptionally 


rich in nitrogen and phosphate. 

Marl, lime, plaster, salts of ammonia, 
phosphates, and guano are called mineral 
fertilizers, because they can be assimilated 
by the soil without undergoing any transfor- 
Of an opposite character are those 


mation. 
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called organic fertilizers, which must be 
transformed, fermented, before being ab- 
sorbed. They are of two classes, warm 
fertilizers, such as the blood and excrement 
of animals, and cold fertilizers, such as 
straw and leaves, the fermentation of which 
is very slow. The most efficacious of 
organic fertilizers has always been and 
doubtless for a long time will continue to 
be the product of the barnyard. 

Thus chemical fertilizers are a necessary 
element to intensive farming. But unfor- 
tunately they are expensive, and the farmer 
has to wait six, eight, or ten months for any 
return from the outlay upon them. The 
usages of commerce ask that merchandise 
shall be paid for within three months after 
it is delivered. Agricultural credit cannot 
obey the same laws as industrial or com- 
mercial credit. Another great difficulty 
farmers have to meet is in distinguishing 
as to the worth of the different fertilizers 
offered for sale. Taste, touch, sight, reveal 
nothing as to the intrinsic value of the 
articles. Chemistry alone can disclose their 
worth. According to a law of 1888 the 
fabricator of fertilizers is obliged to label 
his productions, thus indicating to the pur- 
chaser the elements of which they are com- 
posed. Even this alone would in many 
cases remain inefficacious, for many farmers 
cannot read the chemical symbols. To aid 
them science has established in many arron- 
dissements® agricultural syndicates that 
understand their meaning and exercise a 
close watch over the whole enterprise, and 
thus secure the buyer against all falsifica- 
tions. 

Other particulars in which the art of in- 
vention plays a large part in farming are 
clearing, drainage, and irrigation. We wish 
to speak not of small works of these kinds 
which every farmer to a greater or less 
degree must carry on for himself, but of 
those in which large capital and a well pre- 
pared plan are required and which demand 
the supervision of the state or community. 
In Sologne and Dombes valuable work of 
this character has been done. The unculti- 
vated land there is not of a good quality, 
being sandy and generally productive of 




















only heather, if not wholly arid. Work, 
however, has changed it to good productive 
soil. The first step taken is that of clearing 
away the brushwood and burning it. The 
soil is thus partially stirred and the ashes 
from the combustion are the first ingredient 
added, which renders it easily worked. Then 
it is necessary to dig down to a depth of 
from ten to fifteen or twenty inches and to 
apply phosphate. Next it is sowed with 
rye or buckwheat for two or three consecu- 
tive years. Sometimes the operation is 
complicated, as, for instance, if there are 
large stumps of trees or large rocks to be 
removed. Dynamite is then employed to 
great advantage, which not only breaks up 
the encumbrances to be removed but also 
upheaves the soil for great distances and 
renders easier the later working. 

Much land lies waste in the form of 
marshes. Moreover they are pestilential. 
Submitted to the alternations of drouth and 
flood, according to the season, they favor 
the putrefaction of organic matter and en- 
gender fevers which decimate the popula- 
tion. Agricultural interests here are sup- 
plemented by sanitary interests, and it is 
this which explains why French legislation 
has always been ready to lend aid to the 
draining of marshes. 

Engineers of bridges and of roadways 
have had occasion to execute in France 
works of drainage of great importance both 
to public health and to the general pros- 
perity. Ditches and canals prolonged to 
the sea drained the land of Gascony which 
was formerly a marsh for six months in the 
year. Wells dug to a great depth furnished 
pure water; and paved roads rendered cir- 
culation easy at all times of the year. 

Drainage is accomplished by another 
method when the land has much of a slope 
and the river carries much ooze. In this 
case the work aims to retard the water in 
its movement so that it will deposit its 
alluvion and elevate the land. This process 
in France is called co/matage. This alluvion 
is rich in nitrogen and in carbon. The 
fertility of the ooze of the Nile is legendary, 
as also is that of the southern rivers of 
A remarkable application of co/ 


France. 
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matage is made in the valley of the Istre 
between Albertville and the ancient French 
frontier. There several thousands of hec- 
tares of land were furrowed by small streams 
and overflowed in wet seasons by water 
which destroyed all vegetation and deposited 
gravel. The work consisted first of dam- 
ming back the Isére and its affluent, the 
Arc. Then the bordering lands were di- 
vided by means of small dikes into basins 
and through these dikes the water flowed 
with such slowness as to deposit its alluvion. 
The result is such that to-day the marshes 
have disappeared and are replaced by most 
valuable land. 

This kind of operation is especially suc- 
cessful on the seashore. The drift of the 
sea appears in most bays and often forms 
shore islands which year by year grow in 
height and often become remarkably fertile. 
To isolate these by a dike and to drain 
them is an easy and fruitful task. In Eng- 
land there have been conquered thus seven 
hundred thousand hectares of land; in 
Holland whole provinces have no other 
origin. In France there are one hundred 
thousand hectares which might be reclaimed 
in this way. 

Drouth is no less a scourge than inunda- 
tion. According to the season, and accord- 
ing to the more or less permeable conditions 
of the soil and the more or less advanced 
stage of growth, the crop varies as to its 
need of water. A small part of the water 
which the plants absorb remains in their 
tissues, a more considerable part, absorbed 
by the roots, is evaporated from the leaves 
in the form of gas. And, not least, water 
is the vehicle which transports and dissemi- 
nates the fertilizing principles. 

There have been executed in France great 
works for regulating the water supplies for cit- 
ies and for the canals of navigation. Sources 
have been guarded, reservoirs constructed, 
aqueducts built. Agriculture has only to re- 
sort to the same means. Several small at- 
tempts in this direction have been made. In 
Vosges and Limousin, where the sources are 
found at a great height, the countrymen 
turn the water by means of simple obstruc- 
tions of earth so as to water their land. 
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The amount of water needed to supply 
arid land is immense. The mode of supply- 
ing it must vary according to circumstances. 
When the surface to be watered is small, as 
is the case in kitchen gardening, pumps or 
very simple engines may be employed simi- 
lar to those which are found in Tunis, 
Egypt, and India. When vast surfaces are 
to be covered a steam engine is needed. 
When there is a sufficient incline a canal 
midway on the slope as a reservoir from 
which branch off numerous smaller canals 
leading the water where it is desired is a 
comparatively successful plan of procedure. 
This is the system employed in the south of 
France. But in the flow of so inert a body 
of water there is great loss from evapora- 
tion and from seepage.’ 

We must note also that certain growths 
require more than a simple irrigation. Rice 
plantations, cereals, and sometimes meadows 
call for a complete submersion. And this 
process is resorted to now to combat the 
phylloxera*® when vineyards are planted on 
low land. The submersion of the vines 
should be continued through forty or forty- 


five days, else the harmful insect is capable 
‘of reviving. 

There have been constructed in Algeria 
since its French occupation, and also in 
Spain, reservoirs which retain the rising 
waters of rivers and distribute them during 
the dry season to farmers living along their 


shores. These are constructions of a very 
difficult nature for there is always the risk 
of the barriers’ giving way from the awful 
pressure of the water they restrain. 

Among the means of supplying water 
must be mentioned that of artesian wells?’ 
which vivify the oases of Algeria. This 
region of sand depends absolutely upon 
this artificial supply of water. French in- 
dustry has given to its natives the means of 
increasing at least tenfold the resources as 
to water supply which they before possessed. 
This region occupies a basin the bottom of 
which often descends to a level below the 
Mediterranean, and from its depths the 
water rises through the wells to a great 
height. 

What are the conclusions to be reached 
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regarding irrigation? First, that irrigated 
lands ought to be permeable; it is even 
preferable that they be drained, for the 
drainage pipes would receive only the super- 
abundant water; besides they would cause 
a circulation of the air which would con- 
sume the organic matter deposited. More- 
over, the reservoirs of overflow water con- 
taining much foreign matter should not be 
allowed to distribute their contents where 
this matter would not be rendered harmless 
by the action of the soil. Finally, irrigated 
lands ought always to be well worked in 
order that their microbes should always 
retain their natural activity. 

Looking back over the list of agricultural 
ameliorations which we have just enumerated 
we are convinced that the science of farm- 
ing has made great progress during the 
second half of the nineteenth century. And 
in this enumeration more points have been 
omitted than selected. Nothing has been 
said regarding the new cultivations intro- 
duced into the country, such as the sugar 
beet industry, almost unknown to our grand- 
fathers. At the same time, the animals 
which nourish the farm have been perfected 
by intelligent selection. The cow furnishes 
more milk, the beef cattle more meat. 
Finer breeds of horses are being constantly 
raised. All nations have been experiment- 
ing with a view to cultivating that for which 
each is best adapted ; and the rapid increase 
and betterment in the means of communica- 
tion by railroads, canals, and wagon roads 
have greatly furthered these experiments. 

Meanwhile it must be admitted that agri- 
culture as a calling is not prosperous in 
France. The price of provisions is dis- 
gracefully low; the rent of land is high. 
Several economic causes concur without 
doubt, in this unhappy result. We can but 
hope that these conditions will be transitory. 
The rural population, the most industrious 
in the country, should not be condemned to 
a miserable life; landed property ought not 
to cease to be what it has been in all time, 
the least fugitive form of wealth. Scientific 
agriculturists who have done much will by 
continuing their labors succeed in Vanquish- 
ing all the difficulties of the present time. 
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[Wov. 4.] 
CHRISTIANITY AND FAMILY LIFE. 
E proceed, in the first place, to trace 

\) \) the influence of these ideas on she 

Jamily. It ishere that we see per- 
haps the most remarkable effect of Chris- 
tianity ; since it is not so much by its larger 
results as by its finer products that a moral 
force is to be estimated. And the whole 
aspect of family life has been changed and 
elevated by Christ. , 

(a) And let us note what He did for chi/- 
dren. In all the national types of family 
life existing at the time of Christ, the head 
of the house exercised an irresponsible power. 
He consulted only the interests of the state. 
The life and liberties of wife and children 
were in his hands. The Roman law, like 
the Aryan, and all ancient law, made the 
child the absolute property of the father—— 


an idea that explains, no doubt, though it 
could never justify, the barbarous practice 


of human sacrifices. A son had no indi- 
vidual rights and claims, but was liable to 
be sold or killed at the will of the parent. 
In a legal sense he was worse off than a 
slave. The law of the Twelve Tables’ au- 
thorized a father either to abandon or to kill 
his deformed children, if he preferred not 
to rearthem. The father could take their 
property, and marry and divorce them at 
pleasure ; and the sons could escape only by 
a sale of their persons. Philosophers, such 
as Plato and Aristotle,’ justified such cus- 
toms, , 

Now Christ’s teaching checked such un- 
licensed tyranny. Incalling God “ Father,” 
the idea of Auman fatherhood became a more 
sacred thing ; and in calling man “ son””—a 
son of God—the idea of personal rights, 
whether of a parent or a child, came to be 
recognized. The Christian legislation of 
Valentinian® and Justinian‘ still further pro- 
tected a son, and extended to him his rights. 
Infanticide, permitted and legalized as it has 


been in so many countries, aroused the in- 
dignation of the early Christians; and other 
inhuman practices, such as the abandon- 
ment and systematic exposure of the chil- 
dren’ of the poor, and the female or defect- 
ive children of the rich, afforded ample 
scope for sympathy and help. And there 
was in almost all cases a natural love for 
their own offspring in the parents’ hearts; 
yet very often these little ones were taken 
by witches for their incantations, oftener by 
slave dealers for immoral purposes. 

Stoical® philosophy was powerless, but the 
Christian declared that “to expose a child 
was to kill him.” ‘ Whosoever shall find 
such an one,” was the public proclamation, 
“shall bring him to the church”; and the 
Christian church gathered these unfortu- 
nates into houses of mercy, orphan asylums, 
and hospitals—a fact abundantly proved by 
the epitaphs in the catacombs;’ and from 
these have sprung the numerous refuges, re- 
formatories, industrial schools, and other 
charities of modern times—the care for the 
foundling and the ill-used, the sick and the 
afflicted, the deaf and the dumb—thus carry- 
ing out the practical religion of Him who 
showed such tenderness for, and set such 
value on, the little child. 

Indeed, from the earliest centuries, the 
church was connected with the school ; coun- 
cils and synods everywhere ordered the edu- 
cation of the young ; for to that true view of 
life and of the world, given by Christianity, 
which constitutes the highest culture, the 
young cannot be too early introduced. In 
the ancient republics the noble mission of 
training mind and soul was delegated to the 
slave : the church entrusted the care to pious 
mothers. 

The advent of Christ was the true “triumph 
of the innocents.” The sacredness of in- 
fancy dates from the time when the Babe of 
Bethlehem lay in His obscure cradle; and 
when Christ afterwards took the little ones 
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in His arms, throwing around their help- 
lessness the Divine protection of His love, 
and said,‘ Of such is the kingdom of heaven,” 
the “coronation of childhoud ” took place. 
Thus Christ, by making childhood the very 
type of the kingdom of purity and love, 
taught men effectually to reverence it. 

(6) In the second place, if Christianity 
has thus recognized the rights of children, 
it has done even more for woman: and the 
new conception of man’s duty to man has 
completely changed woman’s place and re- 
lation in the modern world. In India and 
China, in Greece and Rome, it was alike de- 
clared that “woman was not fit for inde- 
pendence.” A contemptuous distrust of the 
female sex rendered laws and society to- 
ward her harshly oppressive. In the golden 
days of Grecian civilization, when Sophocles 
wrote and Pericles ruled and Socrates taught, 
when men had to go back to the pages of 
Homer or to the pictures of the dramatists 
for their ideals of female excellence, the idea 
was scoffed at that wives could claim to be 
the equals of their husbands, or that women 
should share the same education as men. 

Aristotle regarded women as “beings of 
a certain intermediate order between free- 
men and slaves.” A woman was always a 
minor, and never free. The wife became 
her husband’s adopted ward—his property ; 
and for even petty offenses he had at least a 
qualified power over her life. Divorce was 
a daily occurrence. Juvenal* tells us of the 
woman who had eight husbands in five 
years. Even Plato suggested a community 
of wives, for political purposes. Marriage 
was a union formed in the interest of the 
state, and had no moral importance. Con- 
cubinage was legalized by Augustus. Mod- 
esty was “a presumption of ugliness.” Fami- 
ly vice was rampant. 

There was a decay of all that is pure and 
noble in womanly character—one cause of 
the decay of Sparta; and her wrongs only 
began to be avenged when the Roman Em- 
pire fell before those wild Germanic tribes, 
who, with all their fierceness, cultivated the 
domestic virtues, and cherished a chivalrous 
respect for their women. But even German 
manliness and purity suffered from contact 
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with Roman and Greek vices; and had it 
not been for another power—the restraining 
and elevating spirit of Christianity—the Ger- 
man character would soon have lost its na- 
tive nobleness. 

(¢) The idea of marriage was very low 
even among the Germans. A woman was 
bought like any other property ; and the sys- 
tem of tutelage or guardianship, though very 
different from the Roman, gave the husband 
absolute authority—the right to sell, or pun- 
ish, or even kill his wife. 

The equal obligation of the law of purity 
on the man as well as on the woman, is the 
great natural law of that kingdom of which 
Christ has made us citizens. The spirit of 
the New Testament is the spirit of equality ; 
and it is this spirit which condemns institu- 
tions, such as polygamy and slavery, which 
are based on inequality; on the making of 
one law for the man and another for the 
woman ; one for the rich and another forthe 
poor ; and those social, legal, and political 
rights which women are now beginning to 
enjoy in all civilized countries, received 
their first form, and have been slowly won, 
through that new conception of woman which 
Christ gave to the world. 

The base selfishness and caprice of men 
have met with a stern master in Christian- 
ity. It set its face against free marriage and 
easy divorce; and adultery was early pun- 
ished as a heinous crime. Tertullian” tells 
us how the violation of chastity was to the 
Christians more dreadful than any form of 
punishment or death, and was so acknowl- 
edged by their enemies. The Christian idea 
of marriage is the highest the world has 
seen. So sacred is the union of soul, that 
it is likened by the first Christian writers to 
the union of Christ with the souls of true 
believers—the noblest image that could be 
found of protective tenderness and self-sac- 
rificing love. In Justinian’s legislation, we 
see the influence of this idea. “ Nothing in 


human affairs,” he says, “‘is so much to be 
venerated as marriage’; and he warns all 
to abstain from those unnatural vices of 
sensuality which Christian thought cannot 
even picture, but of which Greek and Latin 
literature is full. 

















No philosophy, and no religion but Chris- 
tianity, is known to have rescued mankind 
from such abominable practices. Stoical in- 
fluence tried to check them, but with little 
success. Under Marcus Aurelius," there was 
an attempt at the revival of purity and social 
duty ; but the inspiration faded. Prosperity 
and luxury and household slavery made both 
the Roman and Greek experiment in family 
life to be a failure; and it was not until 
Christ came, “‘ born of a woman,” and made 
holy women the companions of His ministry, 
that the sex was emancipated and raised. 
Women ceased to be the toys or slaves of 
men’s lust or laziness; and became queens 
of the hearth, teachers and mothers in the 
church, counselors and benefactresses ; gain- 
ing that position which has since come to 
be the chief index of the highest civiliza- 
tion. 

It was that Divine grace which glorified 
gentleness, and consecrated purity, and 
showed the church as “the Bride of Christ,” 
which He has loved and for which He gave 
Himself, that has effected this marvelous 
change in the condition and relations of 
woman; and through her, in the constitu- 
tion of family life, and in the whole complex- 
ion of society. And there is no more strik- 
ing proof of the heavenly power of Christ’s 
religion than that, out of the moral corrup- 
tion of these ancient intellectual nations, 
there should have sprung “a flower so ex- 
quisite and so fragrant as Christian family 
life.” 


[Nov. 11.) 
CHRISTIANITY AND SOCIAL LIFE. 

But we must pass now to notice the in- 
fluence of the new faith—the effect pro- 
duced by Christian ideas—on social and na- 
tional life and its relations. 

There were many social evils existing in 
the time of Christ, as they have existed in 
every age; and in preaching the spiritual 
equality of all men, as children of the one 
Father—a great fundamental doctrine that 
underlay all His teaching—He laid the foun- 
dation of the only economy, political or so- 
cial, which would be found to work, and 
taught that the mutual bearing of burdens, 
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and brotherly co-operation, and self-sacri- 
fice, formed the law of human life. This 
Christian law of the moral obligation of man 
to man—dquite a different sentiment from 
mere scientific altruism—has wrought a 
wonderful change in the relation of human 
societies toward the poor, the uncultured, 
and the dependent. Constantine,” and after 
him, Valentinian I. and Honorius,” passed 
measures of justice in behalf of the weak 
and the oppressed ; being convinced that 
“true worship consists in helping the poor 
and needy.” 

(a) In the social evils referred to, the 
working classes were, and always have been, 
the most involved ; and when Christianity 
came into the world, labor meant in most 
cases slavery. There were few wage-earn- 
ers. The labor of society was done by 
slaves. Honest work was despised as serv- 
ile. Husbandmen and artisans were held 
to be incapable of greatness of soul. And 
this “right of laziness’ became one of the 
most active causes of the fall of the Roman 
Empire. This detestable system of slavery, 
which denied that men were spiritually equal, 
and made some the property of others, was 
firmly rooted in human society when Christ 
appeared. Even philosophers and patriots 
upheld it. The slave was not regarded asa 
man. Aristotle calls him “an animated 
tool.” He had no rights ; no relation to so- 
ciety; none to God. It was a common re- 
mark: “Do the divinities then care for 
slaves?” The Stoical spirit, noble as it was, 
had little influence here. Seneca and Epic- 
tetus, Pliny, and Plutarch,"* and Marcus Au- 
relius felt that slavery was contrary to na- 
ture ; but Seneca relates how a certain Stoic 
amused himself by feeding his fish with 
fragments of his mutilated slaves. 

When, however, the humane influence of 
the new faith began to work, we see, not 
the immediate emancipation of slaves, but a 
gradual amelioration of their lot. Christ 
acted with the truest wisdom when He en- 
tered on no avowed contest with this iniq- 
uity, which would have destroyed the fabric 
of society altogether. In certain stages of 
social development slavery may be the best 
thing practicable — “relatively good,” as 
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Herbert Spencer holds, “though absolutely 
bad”; and General Gordon drew a distinc- 
tion between slave-raids and domestic slav- 
ery; but Christ’s broad, deep teachings of 
humanity gradually melt the fetters of the 
slave, and the degradation becomes impos- 
sible. 

What the religion of Christ first did was 
to convert the slave, while still a slave, from 
being a tool to being an industrious working- 
man, thus adding a new dignity to labor— 
the main source of national prosperity. The 
urgent need was to free sou/s. The natural 
feelings of a baptized bondman, who knew 
himself to be a freeman in Christ, would be 
those of resentment against the mastership 
of a heathen lord ; nevertheless slaves were 
charged to be obedient to their masters, 
while Christian masters were to regard their 
slaves as “brothers beloved,” to teach them 
a handicraft, and then set them free. This 
change went on for some centuries, till we 
find, in what became the Christian. empire, 
the labor question advancing, and guilds 
and corporations of artisans working, not for 
masters, but for their own benefit; from 
which were produced great artists, such as 
' built the cathedrals of Cologne and Strass- 
burg. 


_  [No. 78] 
In the early church, which was far in ad- 
vance of the civil legislation of the times, 


there was to be no “ bond and free.” The 
only real slavery is sin—common to master 
and servant. The slave was put on the 
same spiritual footing with his owner ; both 
met, redeemed by the same blood, side by 
side, at their Lord’s Table, and received the 
memorials of His dying love. Inthe church’s 
earliest liturgy, there was a prayer “for them 
that suffer in bitter bondage”; and “ manu- 
mission,” or the emancipation of a slave, be- 
came a common act of piety to God. “To 
buy a slave was to gain a soul.” The laws 
of Constantine, and still more of Justinian, 
amply show the working of the new spirit 
upon the legislation and customs of the 
time. Everything tended in the direction of 
liberty. We meet with such an expression 
as “the intuition of humanity ’”—a concep- 
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tion foreign to the philosophy and poetry of 
the ancient world. 

Christian legislation also prevented the 
employment of slaves in those cruel and 
licentious shows which, at the dawn of Chris- 
tianity, afforded the highest gratification to 
the Roman people. The melancholy citi- 
zen went to see men killed “as a distrac- 
tion.” Under Trajan, as many as ten thou- 
sand prisoners and gladiators supplied brutal 
sport in the amphitheaters; the feeling of 
pity and of humanity did not exist. Under 
the first Christian emperor, all gladiators 
were “ prohibited from carrying on their pro- 
fession.”’ Christian sentiment waged suc- 
cessful war against such barbarities, and did 
away with these human sacrifices. The wild 
licentiousness, too, of the stage was restrained; 
Constantine and Theodosius” the Great pro- 
hibited the “ shameful spectacles ”’; the sell- 
ing of women and children for its entertain- 
ments, and for immoral purposes was forbid- 
den; and the church excluded from com- 
munion all who participated in such abom- 
inations. 

Still, slavery was not easily abolished. 
The barbarian conquests re-established it in 
a new form, and we meet with it inthe Middle 
Ages ; but the slave markets of Europe were 
gradually removed. Its abolition in Scan- 
dinavia was the direct result of one of 
the first Christian kings. Thirty-seven 
church councils passed acts favorable to 
slaves. The selling one “for whom Christ 
died ” was condemned as the deepest offense. 
On Christian festivals, prisoners were freed 
“in the name of Christ.” 

The liberating influence of Christ’s teach- 
ing on the slaves or serfs themselves is seen 
very forcibly in the revolts of the German 
peasants in the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
turies. The gospel message, proclaimed 
afresh in the Protestant Reformation, fellas 
good news on those down-trodden masses of 
society ; and they were quick to see that 
such injustice as that under which they 
groaned was not to be reconciled with the 
teachings of Christ. Serfdom was under- 
mined, and the principles of freedom took a 
deeper root. 

Later on, and coming down into modern 
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history, we have all the horrors of the Afri- 
can and American slave trade, till, by the 
exertions of such philanthropists as Sharp, 
Wilberforce, and Clarkson,” England is 
brought to see its duty in the matter, and 
pays down, exactly eighteen hundred years 
after Christ died, her twenty millions of 
money to free her last slave. Thirty years 
later, at the price of one of the greatest wars 
of history, America has to knock the last 
shackle off her last slave in obedience to 
Christ. Freedom and justice must ultimate- 
ly prevail, when a religion spreads abroad 
the ideas of Auman brotherhood and equality 
before God. Christ created an atmosphere 
in which slavery could not live, and the time 
will come when oppression of every form 
will cease. Other forces have no doubt been 
at work, side by side with the religious mo- 
tive ; but “ the great Emancipator in history 
is Jesus Christ.” ‘ Where the spirit of the 
Lord is, there is liberty.” 

What do we see now in Christian coun- 
tries? In the place of slaves and serfs, the 
working classes, who, with their growing 
liberties, powers, and prospects, are a dis- 


tinct creation of the religion of Christ, and 
for whom there is no social feature of Chris- 
tianity more important than the dignity it 


confers on labor. According to the New 
Testament the moral way to acquire prop- 
erty is, not to try to enlist chance on our 
side by turning the wheel of fortune, but fo 
work: “if any will not work, neither let 
him eat.” And as a means of doing good, 
of administering charity, men must work. 

Christ taught by precept, and by example, 
that the greatest love consisted in service, 
and nothing tended more to raise the condi- 
tion of slaves than this essentially Christian 
idea. The name of “ servant,” so despised 
by pagan society, became for Christians the 
most honorable title. 

(6) Again the influence of the religion of 
love on the half savage tribes of Europe was 
early seen in the control of revengeful pas- 
sions, and bitter hatred, and cruel supersti- 
tions. Ordeals by fire and water, and other 
superstitious tests for finding out the will of 
God, were made illegal, as being utterly op- 
posed to the teaching of Christ. Personal 
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feuds and blood revenge were gradually abol- 
ished ; public justice took the place of pri- 
vate feuds ; and unbridled men were brought 
under law and government. Private and 
unrestrained war, which left so many deso- 
lated homes, and nearly reduced Europe to 
anarchy, was checked ; and enemies were rec- 
onciled in a remarkable manner by the re- 
ligious fraternities of the Middle Ages, that 
traversed the country on a crusade of peace 
proclaiming what was called “ The Truce of 
God.” No less than thirty Christian coun- 
cils in different parts of Europe proclaimed 
this “ Peace of God”; and under the magic 
power of the new spirit the savage storms of 
strife were quelled; and for months and 
years the bloody swords were left to rust— 
an earnest of the time when, as the Bible 
says, “‘men shall beat their swords into 
plowshares, and their spears into pruning- 
hooks ; and nations shall learn war no more.” 

(c) On the general question of war itself 
—‘“the gigantic evil of history’"—we can 
only touch. It is true that Christ laid down 
no set precept against war; and it is difficult 
to reason against a proper defense of secular 
rights, whether by individuals or by states. 
It is also true that war may give occasion 
for the display of some noble qualities, 
though it oftener, as Shelley says, extin- 
guishes the sentiment of reason and justice in 
the mind, and fosters a confidence in mere 
brute force. But it is undeniable that the 
spirit of Christ’s entire teaching is to dis- 
arm the hatred of men, and to lead nations 
to live at peace. Everyone will admit that 
whatever may have been the practice of 
Christian nations—and the wars of Chris- 
tendom have been most shameful, and, owing 
in modern times to the very refinements and 
general complexity of civilization, on a vaster 
and more terrible scale than ever—the spirit 
of Jesus is utterly opposed to war; and it is 
with As spirit and teaching, and not with 
the conduct of His professed followers, that 
we are dealing. 

In the Roman period, as Christ’s religion 
spread, war was discouraged ; many in the 
early church maintaining that no Christian 
could be a soldier. The first Christians 
were called “ priests of peace”; and sure it 
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is that as the principles of the Prince of 
Peace extend, and His kingdom of univer- 
sal love and brotherhood is established in 
the earth, there will be an end of war. 

Even now peace is recognized among 
Christian states as the normal condition ; 
and every device is employed to avert an 
outbreak of war, which is becoming limited, 
more and more, to those disputes which are 
felt on both sides to involve the liberties, 
and even the existence, of nations. The 
ancient law of retaliation is now almost 
wholly repudiated ; and there has been a 
growing disposition to settle disputes by 
arbitration and mediation. 


[Wov. 25.] 

Tuat forces like these which have changed 
Europe from barbarism to civilization, were 
essentially Christian, and due to Christian 
motives, is abundantly evident from a peru- 
sal of the chronicles of the period, and from 
the legislation of the times. It was Christ’s 
teaching that changed the laws; and it is 
the laws that have shaped our civilization. 

It was this new and living force, breath- 
. ing justice and mercy, thus early impressed 
on the laws of Britain, that gradually built 
up, through succeeding centuries, the Brit- 
ish nation, and has been the secret of all its 
greatness. 

Such, then, are some of the social and po- 
litical results which Christianity has wrought 
in the world, victories which no other re- 
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ligion has won, and which it has suc- 
ceeded in winning amidst opposing forces 
which have waged war against it on every 
hand. 

It is a force, springing, as we have seen, 
from a ¢rue and worthy conception of God as 
caring for man, and from the consequent 
worth and dignity of man as God’s child, 
and therefore caring for his brother man, 
that has exerted such beneficent influence 
on national legislation, and on the domestic 
morals and social practices of mankind. A 
religion which can produce results such as 
these must surely be of God; and being of 
God it demands the wholehearted allegiance 
of reasonable beings. 

One reason why Christ and His benign 
religion do not get the credit that they should, 
is because the victories they achieve are 
silent victories ; victories won first of all in 
the individual heart and life, secretly imbued 
with Christ’s principles, and transformed by 
love to Him through the indwelling of His 
Spirit; then through the individual these 
victories lead to the noiseless disappearance 
of great social abuses, and to the gradual 
growth of justice, benevolence, purity, and 
truth. Spiritual forces are always silent; 
and silently but surely these are working 
around us now. They have froved their 
tonic and inspiring properties in a thousand 
ways: where is the man or the community 
that will not welcome them to heart and 
home ?—TZhe Rev. T. £. Slater. 
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BY FRANKLIN MATTHEWS. 


N the year 1810 the United States had 
twenty-seven daily newspapers, all told. 
The population at that time was 7,250,- 

ooo. At the close of the year 1893 there 
were published in the United States 1,855 
daily newspapers and the population was at 
the most about 70,000,000. In that lapse of 
time the population had increased ten fold 
but the increase of the daily newspapers, to 
say nothing of the growth of the other pub- 
lications of the country, was more than 


sixty-five fold. In a general sense it may be 
said, of course, that this enormous growth 
of the newspapers is due to the development 
of the people in that time but this statement 
will not cover the case when we come to ex- 
amine into the details. 

It is undeniably the fact that the English 
speaking people publish and read fully forty 
per cent of all the newspapers of the world 
and that of the English speaking people 
those in the United States have made greater 
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progress in the production of newspapers than 
any other. In no other country of the globe 
do the daily and other newspapers so flour- 
ish as in the United States. This has been 
due, one might say off-hand, to the fact that 
the demand has been greater here, but if we 
would know the reason for this demand we 
must go deeper into the subject than the 
study of statistics of population. The de- 
velopment of newspapers, like the develop- 
ment of any other business—in writing this 
article I prefer to regard newspapers as the 
product of a business rather than a profes- 
sion—has been the result of forces and 
agencies beyond their immediate control 
as well as of those which they have con- 
trolled. 

But there is probably no business of 
great extent in the country that has pros- 
pered so much through the agency of out- 
side influences as has the publication of 
newspapers. There have been scores of 
improvements made within the publication 
houses and these have had their legitimate 
effect, but the prosperity that has come to 
the business through inventions and im- 


provements outside the publication houses 
has been greater than that which has come 


through internal improvements. Railroads, 
the telegraph and telephone have brought 
more of the increase in the newspapers than 
have improved presses and advanced me- 
chanical methods of publication. 

It has always seemed to me that the rea- 
son the newspaper business has grown more 
rapidly in this country than in any other is 
because of our national politics. Universal 
suffrage was tried here first. Every man 
had a personal interest in the government 
and every man wanted to know the news, 
especially in political life. In the earlier 
days of the republic this meant a matter of 
life and death not only to certain individuals 
but also to the greatest experiment in gov- 
ernment that the world had ever known. 

The papers were fewer then relatively than 
now because the great inventions of the 
present time had not come and because the 
population had not developed that nervous 
craving for immediate satisfaction of curios- 
ity and interest that is manifested now. Po- 
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litical life was keener in this country than in 
any other and this is recognized to this day 
in the fact that the news of most importance, 
aside from great calamities and wonderful 
phenomena of nature, is national political 
news. Washington interests the people more 
than any other city, as a people, and the 
newspapers show this by displaying as their 
most important news that which comes from 
the national capital. 

Recent legislation has also shown this. 
The tariff is at best a dry subject to the gen- 
eral reader, but what person of intelligence 
has not been intensely interested in the 
great fight that was going on in Washington 
during two thirds of the year of 1894? It 
meant money to every one, no matter how 
remotely he might be affected and no sub- 
ject occupied so much space in our news- 
papers as the tariff struggles. From the 
very beginnings of our history this interest 
in national affairs has been intense. Events 
have moved so rapidly with us that there has 
been no lagging and from our constitution 
as a people we have demanded to know the 
news of the state of the country. 

Some of our great editors have known little 
else than national politics. Mr. Greeley 
thought everything else of little importance 
beside national affairs, and in them he moved 
and had his chief newspaper existence. So 
did all the others, practically, and to this 
day the strong reason for the existence of 
most of our journals is the furtherance of 
politics in its largest sense. 

Remembering this then as the chief cause 
for the existence of most of our newspapers 
let us examine into some of the reasons for 
their wonderful growth. No newspaper can 
live without the fullest opportunities for its 
distribution. Many have died because the 
facilities in this respect have been denied to 
them by competitors. In 1840 the 27 daily 
newspapers of 1810 had grown to the num- 
ber of 138. The era of railroads had ap- 
peared. Ten years later the number of 
daily newspapers was 250, a very rapid 
growth. Ten years later they had increased 
to 387 ; ten years later, 574 ; ten years later, 
971; ten years later (the year 1890) there 
were 1,700 daily newspapers, and three 
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years later the figures were 1,855. Now any 
one who knows or has studied the growth of 
railroads in this country can see an intimate 
relation to it in the growth of the newspaper 
business. 

In the early thirties newspapers were dis- 
tributed through the famous pony-expresses 
of that day. It is interesting to read now of 
the fierce competition in that regard. Even 
later, the New York newspapers had many 
a fierce contest. The Herald and Sun used 
to fight many a battle between New York 
and Boston. When a steamer arrived in 
Boston from Europe special trains used to 
be hired and the news rushed as far as 
Stonington and then whisked on a boat, the 
railroad to New York not having been com- 
pleted, and then special editions were hur- 
ried on the streets. Inthis way many famous 
“beats ” were recorded. 

Sometimes the news was put in type in 
Boston, especially if Sunday intervened be- 
tween the reception of the news and its pub- 
lication, and then the pages, ready for print- 
ing, would be transported entire from one 
city tothe other. The completion of the 
- railroad systems of the country has changed 
all this and now that railroad building on an 
extended scale has ceased the proportionate 
increase of newspapers seems to be falling 
off and the growth seems to be along the 
lines of improvements within their own con- 
trol. 

In 1844 there came the telegraph as a 
factor in newspaper growth. This operated 
at once in the field of national politics. The 
first successful telegraph line for newspaper 
use ran from Washington to Wilmington, 
Delaware. It became possible for the New 
York newspapers to get news from Wash- 
ington through in twenty-four hours instead 
of two days by pony-expresses. At once the 
circulation jumped, the chronicles say, and 
immediately more newspapers sprang into 
existence. 

What is true to-day was true then,— 
New York newspapers were the mainspring 
of the existence or the inspiration for most 
of the others of the country. Even now 
New York sets the pace as to quality if not 
as to quantity. The introduction of the tel- 
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egraph was a most notable reason for this. 
It was a great achievement to be able to 
print at the head of a piece of news that it 
came by telegraph. Some of the newspa- 
pers to this day make a feature of that in 
their special despatches, the fiction being, I 
suppose, that news coming under such con- 
ditions must be more interesting than news 
that comes in the ordinary way by general 
news agencies that supply all the newspa- 
pers incommon. The telegraph also was a 
great incentive in the collection of news and 
that has developed newspapers quite as 
much as the increased facilities of distribu- 
tion. 

Many of the leading newspapers of the 
country now pay as much as $100,000 a 
year for their special despatches and already 
the press associations have reached the enor- 
mous figures of a billion words a year sent 
out by telegraph. 

The telegraph is also responsible for the 
creation of the press associations which have 
been the mainstay of all papers, especially 
in the smaller towns. When the telegraph 
first came into use it was found that the 
newspapers could neither stand the expense 
nor obtain the facilities to send all the news 
that it was desirable to send. This led toa 
combination whereby they all received one re- 
port and this was supplemented by special re- 
ports, as it is to this day, according as each 
newspaper desired to spread before its read- 
ers the news. It is difficult to tell which 
has had the greatest influence in the devel- 
opment of newspapers, the railroads or the 
telegraph, but it is safe to say that without 
either of them the newspapers would not be 
what they are now. The one affected the 
distribution and the other the collection of 
news. 

Within the last ten years the telephone 
has entered enormously into the making of 
newspapers. It is doubtful if the readers of 
the papers appreciate this fact fully. There 
are scores of items published every day in the 
newspapers that reporters telephone to their 
offices just in time to secure publication. In 
the old way of doing business the office was 
kept in ignorance of the condition of affairs 
until the reporters reached the place. Now 
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it is possible to send a word or two that 
means volumes to the reader. In the mat- 
ter of fires in a big city this is especially no- 
ticeable and also in time of great excitement. 
In Chicago during the great Pullman strike 
the telephone was in constant use and the 
whole country profited by it, for telegrams 
were at once put on the wires and the coun- 
try was informed of the situation which other- 
wise would not have been known until the 
next day. This was of great value, especially 
in military operations. The newspaper 
business of to-day, it is safe to say, could no 
more do without the telephone than it could 
do without the railroads or the telegraph. 
So much for the outside agencies that 
have helped develop the newspapers of the 
country. Inside the offices, of course, the first 
great improvement was the substitution of 
steam for hand power in running the presses. 
That made larger editions possible. Steam 
came into use in 1835. In 1847 there came 
the so-called “lightning presses” and ten 
years later there came the perfecting 
presses. Improvements came rapidly until 


now we have those wonderful pieces of mech- 


anism that cost well on to $100,000 each and 
print faster than the eye can catch the fall 
of the sheets and from eight to twenty pages 
in a sheet, all folded and cut, ready for in- 
stant distribution. The printing press of the 
present, a modern warship possibly excepted, 
is the most delicate and complicated piece 
of machinery in general use and compre- 
hensive treatment of it would require an ar- 
ticle of itself. Therefore it is not neces- 
sary to enlarge upon this side of the subject, 
for every one knows more or less how fast 
presses have contributed to the growth of 
newspapers. 

In the year 1861 stereotyping came into 
use and to this internal improvement may be 
ascribed a greater part of the wonderful 
growth of newspapers since that time. By 
this process in a few minutes publishers 
were enabled to duplicate as many of their 
pages as they desired and they were thus 
also enabled to keep as many presses going 
as they wished. It was no longer necessary 
to print from the type and had this process 
not been invented the large and quick edi- 
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tions of this day could not be published. 

This in a general way accounts for the 
growth of our newspapers. In addition to 
all this there have come new standards of 
news as the years have gone by. Politics 
is no longer the exclusive news of the day. 
All matter of human interest of every de- 
gree now plays its part. We are more in- 
terested in the trifling things of life than we 
used to be and the fields of science, religion, 
philosophy, psychology, and human nature 
are the legitimate domain of the newspaper 
of to-day. Human passion, human achieve- 
ment, and human desires constitute the field 
now. The great question of life in all its 
forms is the constant theme. 

This large field has led to a great variety of 
newspapers. As there are merchants who 
prefer to sell one kind of goods to another, 
so there are publishers who prefer to print 
certain kinds of newspapers to others. One 
merchant prefers to sell dry goods or hard- 
ware and another has no scruples against 
selling liquor. Soin the newspaper world 
one man prefers to print a newspaper of 
high grade and another, for the gain that 
comes to him, traffics on a low plane, and 
thus the sum total is made up. 

Taken all in all, however, I think that 
what Charles Dudley Warner once said 
is true emphatically, that the newspapers of 
any community are always a little ahead of the 
community in intelligence, refinement, and 
the matter of good English. They are the 
mirrors of the life of the people. They are 
precisely what the masses want them to be. 

American newspapers are different from 
English newspapers because Americans are 
different from Englishmen, and for no other 
reason. In these days the newspapers ex- 
ist almost solely for gain and all those who 
are conversant with causes and springs of 
action in social life realize that they are the 
safeguard of the public and the Republic. 
They will become better when the real peo- 
ple demand that they shall be better and not 
until then. Every year they improve mor- 
ally and every year adds to their influence 
and their permanency as an institution of 
modern life. 

Perhaps I could conclude this article in no 
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better way than to give these figures of the 
extent of the business at the present time: 
In addition to the 1,835 daily newspapers 
published in the United States on the first 
of January, 1894, there were 31 papers pub- 
lished every other day, 235 published twice 
a week, 14,017 published every week, 85 
every two weeks, 349 twice a month, 3,125 
every month, 307 everytwo months.  Allto- 


gether there were 20,006 papers in existence 
on that day in the United States against 
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about 150 in 1800. Of the daily newspa- 
pers, the first of which was printed in this 
country in the year 1782, not more than 
four are in existence to-day of those which 
saw the beginnning of the present century 
and of these the oldest is the orth Ameri- 
can of Philadelphia. The total issue of the 
publications of the present day in this coun- 
try is probably not far from 4,000,000,000 
copies a year and of this amount New York 
City probably furnishes nearly one fifth. 


THE GERMANY OF TO-DAY. 


BY SIDNEY 


T is many years ago now since Samuel 
Taylor Coleridge, the English poet, 
visited Germany, and could find noth- 

ing better to say of the town of Cologne, 
than that it was the abode of ugly wenches 
and nasty stenches. That was long before 
the Germans had realized the practical (das 
Praktische) which in our time was destined 
to enable them to crown the edifice hitherto 
built up dreamily by philosophic ideality. 
The Germans were as yet a stay-at-home 
people who had seen little or nothing of the 
world, when Alexander von Humboldt, un- 
der the patronage of Prussian royalty, gave 
an impulse to the whole nation by his trav- 
els and research. His almost Aristotelian 
universality attracted the attention of the in- 
tellect of the country and opened up a new 
scope of national interest : the affairs of the 
transoceanic world at large. An interest 
this, which the Germans were destined to 
turn to wonderfully good account some day— 
as is clearly shown in our time by the 
enormous colonial trade, in the hands of 
Germans. 

Still even fifty years ago there was little 
tangible evidence of the great practical pos- 
sibilities open to the German nation. But 
already then, a few shrewd observers saw 
well beneath the surface. Not to mention 
Thomas Carlyle, a novel-writer and keen- 
sighted man of the world as well, Sir Ed- 
ward Bulwer Lytton, roundly declared Prus- 
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sia to be the best governed country in Eu- 
rope. 

Little did he or others dream that this 
“good ” government should so soon and so 
swiftly come to be translated into great deeds 
of war and peace, for the specialty for such 
had long been held to belong to others. 
Theory, learning, and ideality were all very 
well for the unkempt Teuton ; but union, ce- 
lerity, the cyclonic smashing of the foe,— 
these were not to be expected of the some- 
what awkward sons of the Fatherland. Thus, 
great was the surprise of public opinion at 
large, when the clarion of war first and sud- 
denly revealed what had been silently nur- 
tured in town and village by plain living, 
high thinking, and good government. 

A vast military system, so often and un- 
justly decried, has taught iron discipline to 
a whole nation ; a subordination of the unit, 
a subordination of self, such as the world 
had never seen since the days of Sparta— 
and, what is more, a self-subordination hav- 
ing its root, not in fear or tyranny but in a 
carefully nurtured spiritual instinct of honor 
and duty. It was this which made a united 
Germany, born on the battlefield, possible. 

When the outside world had recovered from 
its surprise—the surprise of the world being 
a significant factor accompanying every 
great event in history—there they were, the 
tangible results of all the plodding, the hon- 
est hard work done in poverty in the past. 
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After two centuries of national suffering and 
misery—the curse of the Thirty Years’ War 
had been lifted from the country, a vic- 
torious nation—led by a great monarch, 
possessing great strategists and, judging by 
results, the greatest statesman, perhaps, of 
alltime! It was indeed strange, that all 
these rare elements should have been found 
simultaneously present among a people hith- 
erto distinguished by the lack of each of 
them. And stranger still it would seem to 
us, that so few have been the inquiries into 
the true sources of it all; at most that peo- 
ple have been satisfied to find mechanical 
solutions where spiritual keys alone could 
solve the riddle. 

But more surprise still was in store! A 
nation had hardly risen by the art of war, 
than it already turned to the arts of peace 
with rare vigor and success. Not that the 
Germans have as yet again shone in those 
arts which produced a Cathedral of Strass- 
burg, a Holbein,’ a Diirer,? and a Rem- 
brandt.’ This time it is music which lends 
its accompaniment to an epoch of martial‘ 
greatness. Striking indeed it is to note that 
Germany of this eventful period should have 
brought forth the greatest musical genius the 
world has seen since the days of Beethoven.* 

The mythical Rhinedaughters® rise from 
the river, and Siegfried’ forges his sword 
anew to the sound of marching armies. The 
Twilight of the Gods completes the Nibe- 
lungen Tetralogy*® which forms the grandest 
of historical allegories. The Master-singers 
of Niirnberg fittingly illustrate a great period 
of German civic dignity and culture—the 
blessings of peace. And lastly the note of 
altruistic® self-abnegation is struck in “ Par- 
zival,” as it were to point onward, where 
the hope of the future must lie! It is a 
German king (Ludwig II., of Bavaria) to 
whom the great composer is indebted for 
material assistance in these mighty products 
of genius, and who, in the spirit of medieval 
ideality writes to the composer: “I glory 
in the prospect of being able to devote my 
best energies to the furtherance of your 
great national work.” 

But neither victory nor song led to na- 
tional intoxication. The sword was sheathed 
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and the pen of the organizer, the pencil of 
the draftsman, the compass, the trowel, the 
pickax and shovel were taken in hand. The 
great minds who directed the national des- 
tinies were not content to rest on their lau- 
rels. Every department, even the victorious 
army, was Carefully reorganized. The Ger- 
man post office and telegraph systems, for- 
merly a byword—soon became a model for 
the rest of Europe to copy. The German 
railways likewise, largely state property,from 
being behind the time have, as well as the 
post office service, become mainly subservient 
to and the powerful furtherers of national 
industry and commerce: this to an extent met 
with again only in Hungary. 

Stately public buildings have been raised 
all over the country, which, if not always ir- 
reproachable in style, at least give an im- 
posing appearance to many German towns 
by their large proportions. While a short- 
sighted and humanly envious world was 
hypocritically lamenting the inevitable pau- 
perism and bankruptcy which must result 
from the keeping up of a huge standing 
army, capital was forthcoming on every side 
and national wealth was increasing by 
“leaps and bounds.” Already the outward 
aspect of German towns is in keeping with 
the upward tendency of things. Money has 
changed hands over bricks and mortar toan 
extent only to be met with in the annals of 
the United States. 

The city of Berlin has become within the 
short span of twenty years one of the finest 
of the world and is seemingly destined to be 
the town of the future on the European con- 
tinent. It is already said to be the best 
governed city of the present day. No wonder 
such is the case, for the office of mayor of a 
great German town is one to which only 
men of acknowledged ability and unblem- 
ished standing are likely to be elected. It 
is a post of high honor and dutiful respon- 
sibility ; not one for the gratification of vul- 
gar seeking or vanity. 

We can even read in American magazines 
what German cities do for their citizens, of 
the extreme cleanliness of German towns, 
of the small cost at which the authorities 
manage to secure cleanliness. In fact, the 
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description is such that an English paper, 
in referring to it, is fain to concede that it 
reads like a fairy tale. And yet it is only 
sober truth. Whatever the criminal statis- 
tics of German towns may be, one thing is 
certain, namely, that the pitiful squalid 
shabbiness, the filth and drunkenness (of 
both sexes) so painfully evident in all large 
English towns, if they exist to any great ex- 
tent in Germany, are all but invisible to the 
eye. 

Towns such as Frankfurt-am-Main, Strass- 
burg, Cologne, and Dresden possess (or will 
shortly possess) railway stations, such as are 
not to be matched for size or conception on 
the whole continent of Europe.* 

A similar statement may be hazarded with 
regard to the public offices, the schools, the 
new university buildings (Strassburg), the 
huge barracks which have grown, as it were, 
out of the earth since 1870 all over the coun- 
try. They give an outward impression of 
splendor, of national dignity and greatness. 

But more remains to be told, which is not 
so readily visible to the eye of the casual 
observer, and this is the enormous industrial 
and commercial rise of Germany. 

Some years ago afriend said of Germany : 
“There is only one thing I admire in Ger- 
many and that is the system which can take 
yonder clumsy plowman, who, left to him- 
self, could not do half the work of an Eng- 
lish rustic [query ?] and turn him in a couple 
of years into the finest soldier in the world.” 

This worthy saw “something,” but not 
enough. He heard a bell ring but could 
neither tell its meaning nor the locality it 
boomed from. 

In the first place, notwithstanding un- 
paralleled military success, you will rarely 
see a German pose as the “finest soldier 
in the world.” He wisely leaves this self- 
appreciation to more impulsive races. He 
usually says nothing on that score. The 
average German is now thinking more of mak- 
ing money, and the worst of it is, he is suc- 
cessful, disagreeably successful in this his 
latest departure. From being pitied for his 


* The new Central Railway Station at Dresden in course of 
construction will cost 60,000,000 marks ($15,000,000). A strange 
product this for a country which we have long been creditably 
informed is on the highroad to bankruptcy. 
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helplessness and his poverty he has come 
within three short decades to be feared and 
hated as a rival. 

“‘ Discard that man-slaying machine, it is 
ruining you, and come and trade with us,” 
cried our economists twenty years ago. He 
has kept his defensive army, but he has 
come all the same and traded with us with a 
vengeance. 

The causes of German commercial success 
are naturally various and complicated, though 
one cause has hitherto received less attention 
than it deserves, and this is the very military 
system above referred to. Quite independ- 
ently of the acknowledged value of German 
school and commercial training, the disci- 
pline of the German army has done wonders 
for the nation. For it is a mistake to think 
that plodding alone has done the work. 
The army has supplied the nation with the 
“practical” ability which was formerly 
largely wanting through absence of touch 
with the outer world. It has supplied the 
lack of athletics and outdoor games, which 
fell into abeyance amid the ruins of the 
Thirty Years’ War. 

The army has raised the nervous force, the 
physical energy of the nation to a degree 
hitherto but imperfectly appreciated abroad. 
It has also been mainly active in stemming 
the tide of early improvident marriage, this 
most fruitful source of puny neurotic man- 
hood, pauperism, and drink. 

The stalwart vigor of the German race of 
to-day might well be obvious to the most 
superficial observer coming from other lands. 
And many are of opinion that the favorable 
causes which have brought this about are 
likely to tell with undiminished force in the 
future. Only the other day an English pa- 
per noted with “surprise” a series of statis- 
tics, from which the unwelcome facts shone 
forth, that whereas the average English boy 
was heavier than the German at an early age, 
the difference in weight between them grad- 
ually decreased until at manhood the average 
weight was in favor of the German. 

But the army has done more than this. 
In other countries often a center of demoral- 
ization, in Germany the army has been 2 
source of physical and moral cleanliness; 
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moral in the sense that it has compelled 
these elements to do and obey, which in 
other countries form and remain the scum of 
the population. It is to no small extent 
this military training, from which the Ger- 
mans are falsely said to fly to other coun- 
tries, which makes them such a successful 
competitor in every walk of life. It has im- 
bued them with a sense of order, a capacity 
for work. Thus, wherever the German 
clerk, the workingman, is found among the 
English speaking race, he is invariably rec- 
ognizable by his thrift and above all by his 
freedom from the crowning Anglo-Saxon 
vices of drunkenness and betting. Itis a 
mistake to think that the German works for 
low wages; he is as anxious for high wage 
as any Celt or Anglo-Saxon ; but his superior 
training, largely that of the school of the 
army, has disciplined him to work and wait 
patiently for better times. Thus, particu- 
larly the better educated classes, have be- 
come rivals to England in commerce, manu- 
facture, and even in shipping enterprise. 

North Germany, despite her restricted and 
unfavorable seaboard, owns two of the lar- 
gest steamship companies extant. In fact 
the tonnage of Germany’s merchant navy is, 
I believe, the second largest in the world. 
The town of Hamburg, which was reduced 
to the verge of ruin by the French at the be- 
ginning of this century, and half burnt to the 
ground fifty years ago, has, within the short 
space of the last thirty years risen to be one 
of the greatest shipping ports in the world, 
strongly competing with London and Liver- 
pool. 

The growth of industry in Germany is too 
vast a subject to deal with here; at the same 
time it is interesting to note, that the compara- 
tive ease with which small men starting in 
business, if of good character, are able to 
obtain credit and raise capital to assist them, 
has done a great deal to account for the 
spread of successful industry in Germany. 

It is but natural that such a spell of na- 
tional growth and material prosperity as 
Germany has enjoyed in our time should 
have brought some serious drawbacks in its 
train. An enormous increase of industry 
and commerce has reared a class hitherto 
E-Oct. 
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unknown in Germany and somewhat corre- 
sponding to the English type of the well-to- 
do vulgarian and equally objectionable. 
Nor have the qualities of this type remained 
restricted to the parvenu ; they are met with 
among others as well. Thus, the pomposity 
of the pro-consul is no longer a specialty 
among certain other nations ; he may be found 
flourishing in all his offensiveness beneath the 
Imperial German flag, holding his own amid 
Spread Eagleism, Chauvinism,” and British 
civic Romanus sumism” is all his newly gilt 
ugliness. 

But there are more serious “isms” than 
any of the foregoing, which owe their fierce 
spreading (not their inception—this was in- 
evitable) to the events of the last thirty 
years. The sight of so much unaccustomed 
luxury,* and wealth where formerly simplicity 
and frugality had been the distinctive fea- 
tures of all has reacted unfavorably on those 
who have been unable to acquire it for them- 
selves. It has added fuel to flame up one 


_of the cardinal weaknesses of the German 


character, envy. Inthis may perhaps be found 
an additional one among the many causes 
of the spread of socialism and various other 
‘“‘isms ”’ among the poor but better educated 
classes. Among the ruck of the working 
classes sudden but temporary prosperity has 
proved anything but an unmixed blessing. 
Whereas the outward aspect of Paris and 
other French towns has scarcely altered dur- 
ing the last twenty years, most German 
towns can show, besides palatial government 
buildings, whole quarters of comely private 
dwellings which have been built since 1870. 
Railways have been extended all over the 
country and vast quantities of timber which 
had stood for generations for want of a mar- 
ket have risen enormously in price and been 
felled to supply building material. Hence 
wages rose temporarily in some places to ten 
times their previous height, only to drop 
again and leave the working population dis- 
satisfied and demoralized. The working- 
man has in the meantime, in consequence of 
* Germany lately imports the most expensive Havana cigars 
in enormous quantities. Thirty years ago a man smoking an 
imported cigar was usually taken to be either a spendthrift or a 


millionaire. Even to-day the sovereign of Saxony still smokes 
his modest penny weed. 
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sudden high wages taken the specialty ot 
his prosperous Anglo-Saxon brother,—three 
days’ work and four days’ drinking in the 
week. 

In very many places where previously, 
say, ten beer houses had been sufficient, 
over forty such now do duty for a population 
scarcely risen in number. No wonder that 
such conditions have been productive of 
much mischief. The struggle for existence 
has become more severe all along the line 
and has affected the character of those 
classes among which formerly the term of 
Biedermann, meaning a man of integrity, of 
plain honest dealing, used to be applied to 
a distinctive type of German middle-class life. 

Hard work and honesty no longer suffice 
to gain a competence ; no more than they do 
elsewhere. Every department of intellec- 
tual life is overstocked. No wonder that a 
cry is raised, that everything, even science, 
art, and literature, is made to do duty for 
self-advertisement and provide a cloak for 
doubtful dealing. The quack, the nostrum 
vender, hitherto the specialty of more ad- 
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vanced countries, is gaining a footing in the 
Fatherland. Complaints are rife, that trick- 
ery has invaded every sphere of activity not- 
withstanding the serious efforts of the best 
Germans in authority and out of it to stem 
the tide. Germany can no more escape the 
conditions of modern life, now that she has 
embarked on the wave of speculative manip- 
ulation, than others can. 

Lord Augustus Loftus in his recently pub- 
lished “ Diplomatic Reminiscences ”’ has the 
following significant little passage : 

“In 1837 Berlin was a village in comparison with 
the Berlin of to-day. Socially speaking it was a far 
more agreeable place. There was a primitive con- 
tentment which pervaded all classes. The spirit of 
speculation and the craving for amassing wealth had 
not invaded its precincts. People were satisfied to 
live simply and enjoy life.” 

It will be the task of the following articles 
to delineate some of the characteristics and 
customs which have their source in those 
simpler times in which the modern race for 
wealth had not fairly begun which are now 
rapidly passing out of the memory of the 
living generation. 


THE VALUE OF GEOLOGICAL SCIENCE TO MAN.* 


BY PROFESSOR N. 


S. SHALER, SC. D. 


OF HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


HOSE who would understand the in- 
fluence which is exercised by any 
form of human endeavor on the de- 

velopment of our societies, should begin con- 
sideration of the problem by some study 
concerning the history of the matter. Such 
an inquiry, though it may be slight, is certain 
to reveal much that will help us to compre- 
hend how the deeds of the ancients are the 
foundations of our own doing; how every 
important form of human exertion is a con- 
tinuous effort to fit mankind to the conditions 
of this world. 

In the most primitive state of man, such 
as is shown by the most ancient remains of 
his arts, and more clearly in the estate of the 
lowest existing savages, we perceive that the 
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creatures of our kind are in their earliest 
estate no more dependent on the structure 
of the under earth than are the brutes. The 
first step toward a closer relation with the 
realm beneath the soil appears to have been 
taken, when some prehistoric individual, a 
little shrewder than his mates, saw that he 
could help his weak hands in their rude task 
by using some fragment of stone, shaped by 
nature intoa form which might be of service 
as a cutting tool or a hammer. It may be 
that the use of tools had an earlier beginning. 
It is probable that the first to serve may have 
been pointed sticks and thorns, but the orig- 
inal contact with the mineral world seems 
clearly to have been made with the pebble 
or the naturally pointed flake of some hard 
rock, 
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As soon as the use of stone for imple- 
ments became affirmed, men began to shape 
them to their needs. They shortly abandoned 
the search for natural fragments,,such as 
might be afforded along the taluses' oF Cliffs, 
where shapely bits could here and there be 
found commingled with the ¢dr7s ; they sought 
the particular fields or ledges which afforded 
the coveted materials and there began to dig 
for such supplies. In this simple way, the 
vast and long continued attack on the sub- 
terranean stores of wealthbegan. In eastern 
Kentucky, in the upper part of the Licking 
Valley, certain ancient pits arranged in some- 
what regular order, from which the savages 
of this country dug flints, afford an instruct- 
ive instance of this primitive earth industry. 
Itmay be said in passing that the considerable 
work thus done led the curious naturalist 
Rafinesque’ to describe these remains as 
those of an ancient city. 

The advancing steps of culture were so 
slowly taken that it evidently required thou- 
sands of years for man to learn how to bake 
clay, and to smelt tin and copper from their 
ores, so as to combine them in making bronze. 


The art of dealing with the other common 
metals came at a far later time and was but 
slowly developed. We may say indeed that 
from the fall of Troy* to the discovery of 
America, it required on the average more 
than a century for the introduction of each 
new economic material which was won to the 


service of man. At the time when this con- 
tinent began to be settled by the English 
people, there was only about a score of earth 
materials which were sought for in mines 
and which entered into the uses of civiliza- 
tion. 

Since the great awakening of the industrial 
arts which began in the eighteenth century, 
the speed with which man has learned to 
avail himself of the resources which the 
mineral world contains, has been vastly ac- 
celerated. Including the compounds formed 
from the products of the under earth, we can 
now make a list of hundreds of substances 
which are necessary or, at least, very profit- 
able to our material civilization, while each 
year adds something of value to the great 
array. From these facts we learn the great 
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truth that the progress of civilization has to 
a great extent depended on the increased 
measure in which men have learned to turn 
to service the vast and varied stores of min- 
erals which are contained in the realm be- 
neath the soil. It is in this peculiar attack 
of the under earth that we find the real ba- 
sis on which the great development of geo- 
logic science rests. . 

The ancients, from the time of the Greeks, 
six hundred years before Christ, speculated 
much concerning the earth beneath their 
feet, as they did concerning the heavenly 
realms, but they made no substantial prog- 
ress in geological science. The Romans 
paid no attention whatever to the matter, 
and though the Arabs during the Califate* 
played with the Greek learning which they 
came by through the ancient manuscripts 
which they obtained in the monasteries and 
in a measure extended the work of the Gre- 
cian time, it was not until the revival of 
learning, the great Renaissance which fol- 
lowed the fall of Constantinople,’ that geol- 
ogy, founded as in modern times on the close 
study of the rocks, began to be. 

It is interesting to note that the first bit of 
modern inquiry, based on evidence and criti-- 
cised by well selected observation, was done 
by Leonardo da Vinci,® whois known in this 
day mainly by the remnants of his admira- 
ble paintings. Great as are the remains 
which attest the capacities of this genius as 
a painter, his real place among the greatest 
of men seems to me rather to be due to his 
masterful powers as an inquirer; to his un- 
derstanding of natural conditions, and his 
application of inventive skill in their use. 
His station seems to be rather that of the 
naturalist and the engineer than of the artist. 
For ages before Leonardo men had looked 
upon fossils contained in the rocks as mere 
sports of nature, or as efforts on the part of 
the earthy matter to take living form. He 
showed the way to the interpretation of 
strata’ when he proved by comparing the 
fossils found in the interior of northern Italy 
with the remains now in the way of burial 
in the mud of the Adriatic, that these shapes 
were those of creatures which had lived in 
ancient seas. As Leonardo’s largest work 
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consisted in the construction of certain ca- 
nals in the valley of the Po, and as he dealt 
with his labor in a very observant manner, 
he was probably the first man of great wit 
who had ever had a chance to see fossils in 
place in an extended way, and so had an op- 
portunity to begin to interpret them aright. 

Although Leonardo greatly helped the 
progress of geology by clearing away the 
ancient misconceptions concerning the na- 
ture of fossils, the most important work ac- 
complished during the swift intellectual de- 
velopment which came with the Renaissance 
was done in Germany, where schools for in- 
struction in the art of mining were estab- 
lished for the development of the valuable 
ores which existed in that region. In these 
schools there grew up some general knowl- 
edge as to the nature and distribution of 
minerals, and some sound understanding as 
to the distribution of the diverse kinds of 
rock which make up the earth’s crust. In 
a way, however, which seems characteristic 
of German learning, these studies were of a 
very special nature, giving much that was 
valuable concerning details, yet little which 
- could be made to serve to extend men’scon- 
ceptions as to the structure of thissphere. 

In the latter part of the eighteenth century 
the work of advancing the science passed to 
France and England. Among the people of 
Great Britain this branch of learning was des- 
tined to have the laws of its inquiries framed 
and the paths of its investigation set. Hence- 
forth the earth science was to be fostered 
in different parts of the world by a folk who 
singularly combined a sense of economic 
values with a love of inquiry for its own 
sake. 

The first great step in depicting the geol- 
ogy of the earth by means of special maps, 
including broad fields of country, a process 
on which the advance of geologic science 
has largely depended, was taken in England 
about a century ago, when William Smith, a 
land surveyor, divided the conspicuous for- 
mations into groups, gave them names, and 
showed their distribution on a map, which 
grouped the rocks of his country, not only in 
ideal order, but in their actual distribution. 
The task was simple, almost without dis- 
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tinct invention, yet by it a critical point in the 
science was turned. Thenceforth a host of 
men devoted their lives to a like work, which 
was swiftly extended from Europe to North 
America, and has now gone so far that the 
geology of more than half the land areas has 
been more or less well charted. 

The rapid progress of geological mapping 
and the preceding interpretation of strata 
which such a task demands has been almost 
altogether due to the desire of men, not al- 
together for learning for its own sake, but 
largely, indeed we may say in most cases, 
because they sought the money profit which 
might thereby be won. William Smith was 
the first and the last geologist who under- 
took the interpretation of a realm in a thor- 
oughgoing way at his own cost. 

The other large work of this nature which 
has passed beyond the stage of mere recon- 
noissance, has been performed by govern- 
ments or great corporations, both alike seek- 
ingin the main economicends. Some illus- 
trious explorers, like McClure in this coun- 
try and Richthoven in China, have followed 
in the path of William Smith, but their in- 
quiries have been of a preliminary nature, 
and their studies of wide fields have been 
made in a broad and general way ; so, too, 
private gentlemen have in almost innumer- 
able instances, delineated with great care 
the geology of small areas. 

The fact remains, however, that what we 
know in an accurate way of the earth’s crust 
is mainly due to the labors of the govern- 
ment surveys, of which, state and federal, 
there have been some score in this country, 
the present U. S. Geological Survey being 
the largest and the most effective of any 
which have been instituted in this or other 
countries. We thus come to the point that 
geologic science more than any other branch 
of learning, has depended for its advance- 
ment on a long growing and now well de- 
veloped conviction approved by much ex- 
perience, that it may greatly aid in the eco- 
nomic development of society. 

Debates concerning the value of the in- 
vestment which governments have made in 
geological surveys have been numerous, and 
in some cases acrimonious. It has been 











often urged that but few deposits of valuable 
ores have actually been found by geologists 
while engaged in their labors in the field. 
Every man of the trade indeed will be per- 
fectly willing to grant that the total number 
of these discoveries of mineral wealth made 
by the men of his craft, is small, the reason 
being that for one geologist attending to the 
structure of a country, which is a promising 
field for economic exploration, there are 
likely to be a hundred or a thousand “ pros- 
pectors” hunting for the traces of the min- 
eral stores. Thus as far as the discovery of 
mining sites is concerned, the simplest an- 
swer is, the old conundrum of why do the 
white sheep eat more than the black; with 
its answer that there are more white sheep 
than there are black, in the proportion of at 
least a hundred to one in ordinary flocks. 

Although it would be easy to point to 
numerous and very important instances in 
which geologists have actually discovered 
the seats of important economic wealth, it 
must not be conceived that it is their place, 
save where they devote themselves to the 
prospector’s tasks, to trace out in a detailed 
way the position and value of any mineral 
store. As well might the scouts of an army 
undertake to make a line of battle, or land 
surveyors set about the tasks of the farmer. 
Into the task of picking out the place where 
a mine should be opened there enter many 
determining considerations which can be 
weighed only by men who devote themselves 
to such problems. 

From an economic point of view the work 
of the geologist engaged in the survey of a 
country is to group the rocks which outcrop 
within it or which lie beneath other accumu- 
lations, noting the resources of an economic 
nature which the several divisions may af- 
ford. In this way he prepares the paths for 
detailed exploration. He does a work which 
may be compared to the labor of the gov- 
ernment surveyors who map the country in 
such a fashion that it may be divided and 
sold to the frontiersman. He classifies the 
land in the manner of the employee of the 
land office, who indicates whether the fields 
be desert, swamp, or arable land, with the 
distinction that his inquiries pertain, not to 
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the resources of the soil, but to the deeper 
lying mineral wealth. Both these surveyors 
have for their function the guidance of men 
to economic ends. They both seek to break 
the ancient stamp of the wilderness, the one 
inquiring into the overground, the other into 
the underground conditions of the unknown 
land. 

Each of these classes of explorers has 
its place in the machinery of our civiliza- 
tion, and much of the success of the Eng- 
lish speaking people in those successful cam- 
paigns with the primitive nature, which has 
given our folk an imperial control in this 
world, is due to the persistency with which 
they have made use of such surveys. The 
people of our race and speech have recog- 
nized as no others have done, the need of 
speedily interpreting to the settlers of a new 
country the topographic and subterranean 
conditions on which their life must depend. 

Although the advancement of geological 
science and its present great share in human 
affairsis mainly due to the measure in which 
it is known to help men in their practical 
dealings with the earth, we must not lose 
sight of the vast, and, from a high point of 
view, the most important part of its work, 
that which has come from the better knowl- 
edge of man’s place in nature which it 
has afforded. With the ancients we find a 
totally different conception as to man’s re- 
lation to the universe from that which is 
now held, and on this difference depends a 
great and most profitable alteration in the 
intellectual and moral conceptions which we 
form concerning man’s origin, duty, and 
destiny. Of old our kind seemed to be a 
mere accident with no more historic relation 
to the planet than the meteor which falls 
from the sky. In this day, however, we 
qualify the conception, we perceive that man 
is in his body akin to all the life of the earth, 
and that he has come forth from the system 
of the sphere, even as have the lands which 
give him dwelling place. 

In this vast aggregate of inquiry and un- 
derstanding, the greatest and most master- 
ful of all which has been gathered on this 
sphere, geologic science, including therein 
the studies of fossil organic remains, has 
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played an essential, a leading part. If we 
had remained ignorant of the geological 
record, the derivative hypotheses of La- 
marck*® and Darwin’ could not have gained 
a foothold in our understanding. Even if 
suggested, they would have come to us in 
the manner of the unverified Greek specu- 
lations without the fact which gives them 
verity. Such series of successions in form 
as those which have led to the conversion of 
a five-toed, tree-climbing mammal into the 
single-toed horse, have done more to con- 
vince naturalists and intelligent laymen that 
the species now existing has been in some 
way elaborated from the life of other ages, 
than all the proof which has been obtained 
from the study of living plants and animals. 

The contributions to the thought of the world 
due to geologic science have one eminent pe- 
culiarity which gives them a unique value. 
In all other branches of natural inquiry the 
student is practically compelled to deal with 
phenomena on the plane of the moment. 
He cannot, save in astronomy, and there 
most imperfectly, distribute the facts in the 
































BLOSSOMS. 
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succession of the ages. In a word, geology 
is a time science, as well as a space science. 
The students of it must follow through the 
eons of the past, the successions of events 
in substantially the manner in which the 
embryologist traces the brief series which 
he observes in the development of a germ. 

It is true that the perspectives leading into 
the past which the geologist is compelled, in 
a manner, to behold, make but a weak im- 
pression on the minds of the novice: this 
impression is indeed not overstrong in the 
intelligence of the best trained men of sci- 
ence. Nevertheless the intellectual effect 
which arises from the effort to project the 
past by replacing its monuments in due 
order in the unbounded realm of the visual 
imagination, is in many ways the largest 
and the most enlarging of all the undertak- 
ings which the naturalist essays. 

In the time to come when we have learned 
how to avail ourselves of the teaching re- 
sources afforded by the physical sciences, 
this feature in geology will be valued in the 
true measure of its worth. 


End of Required Reading for November. 


BLOSSOMS. 


ERWIN. 


te of the night comes the morning ; 
Out of the mold springs the flower ; 
Out of the past flies the present ; 
Out of the cloud falls the shower. 


Out of our effort, achievement ; 

Out of the thought grows the act; 
Out of our failures, successes ; 

Out of the error, the fact. 


Out of the passions, the lover ; 
Out of our need, the desire ; 

Out of our pain, our compassion ; 
Out of the lower, the higher. 


Out of experience, knowledge ; 
Out of reflection, the soul ; 
Out of the soul, aspiration ; 
And God is the source of the whole. 

















6,000 TONS OF GOLD.* 


A STORY OF ADVENTURE AND FINANCE. 


BY KENZIE ETON 


CHAPTER XIII.—/ Continued. ) 
THE VERDICT OF THE WORLD’S WISE MEN 
OF FINANCE, 
7 HEN Robert Brent rather diffidently 
entered the magnificent chamber a 
few minutes later, he found himself 
the object of an interest that was rather dis- 
concerting. As he advanced up the room by 
the side of the secretary, the president of the 
conference suddenly left his high seat and 
came tomeethim. In an instant every man 
present followed hisexample. The youngman 
was surrounded by distinguished potentates, 
anxious todo him honor. Little was said. It 
did not seem to be an occasion for many 
words. Brent grasped the hands cordially 
held out to him and at length proceeded to 
a seat by the secretary’s side. When the 
president had again taken the chair, the 
secretary formally introduced the young man 
to the conference, inviting him to explain his 
position and purpose. 

Brent faced his small but distinguished au- 
dience with evident embarrassment and hesi- 
tation. The almost painful eagerness and ear- 
nestness in every countenance speedily made 
it clearto him that his words were awaited with 
adeference entirely free from criticism. Strong 
emotion unmasks most faces, and there was 
fear and admiration and bewilderment still 
upon the features of the proud men who now 
hung expectant upon the words of the young 
American of whose existence they had been 
ignorant an hour before. Such is the mas- 
tery of gold! 

Brent’s embarrassment gave place to an 
uncomfortable sense of undeserved power 
which he had usurped from these its rightful 
custodians! It led him to speak depreca- 
tingly, almost apologetically, of himself and 
his difficulties. He described as fully as he 
was able the history of his treasure and his 
operations in the financial world during the 
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Coming at length to the 
question at issue, he said: 

‘“‘With the best intentions in the world, I 
have inflicted great wrongs, especially upon 


previous year. 


my own country. I have done what I could 
to repair some of the damage I have caused. 
But I realize clearly now, as no doubt you 
do at a glance, that the greatest evil of all is 
still impending. The simple possession of 
more than five thousand tons of unknown, 
unused gold, under the present circumstances, 
is a crime of which I will not be guilty a 
moment longer than I canhelp. I placethe 
fate of this treasure entirely, unreservedly 
in your hands. The task istoo great for me. 
I assumed it without hesitation and with 
the foolish confidence of ignorance. It 
seemed to my thoughtless enthusiasm the 
simplest portion of my plan of gold-getting. 
I believed, when I had locked the last box 
of gold in the vault in New York, that my 
difficulties were practically at anend. The 
mischief which my blind self-assurance has 
wrought will be a life-long reproach to me. 
“To be absolutely honest, I cannot plead 
complete ignorance of the dangers which I 
risked. Some of them I dimly foresaw, after 
I had seriously grappled the problem which 
I have now delegated to you. A selfish de- 
sire to escape if possible the penalties of 
wealth—the notoriety, the curiosity, the ad- 
ulation, the insincerities, the importunities— 
led me to conceal my secret, when I should 
have sought the best counsel at the outset. 
I hope I am not now too late in performing 
this duty. Whatever your honorable body 
shall advise, I will execute. I place at your 
disposal not only the gold not yet used, but 
certain other moneys and securities, em- 
bracing all of my property with the excep- 
tion of a fund of one hundred million dol- 
lars, which I reserve for the carrying out of 
certain obligations which I have undertaken, 
and in part for my own use. The remain- 
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der, and it will amount at a rough estimate 
to three billion, three hundred million dol- 
lars, or six hundred and sixty million pounds 
sterling, shall be devoted, in whole or in part, 
in such manner as you prescribe, to the ex- 
ecution of international enterprises too great 
for private capital to undertake. Or I am 
prepared, if you so advise, even to sink the 
treasure in mid-Atlantic.” 

The motionless, almost breathless silence 
in which the conference had listened, con- 
tinued a moment after Brent had finished. 
It was broken by a French delegate, who 
sprang to his feet, and, without any of the 
dignified formalities which the occasion de- 
manded, exclaimed excitedly : 

“This gentleman has named the ‘solution 
of the problem in his last sentence. It is 
the only solution. Any other will bring dis- 
aster, ruin, chaos. Let the gold be sunk in 
the sea!” 

“The honorable representative of France 
may be right, Mr. President,” said a great 
German banker in response, “but we have 
before us a task which demands the most 
careful, the most profound consideration 
which we can give toit. We have all of us, 
I doubt not, been overwhelmed by the mere 
statement of its terms. We are in no way 
prepared at this moment to devote that calm 
and dispassionate thought to the subject 
which is necessary. I move that the sitting 
be suspended until to-morrow.” 

The formal session was speedily ended in 
response to the motion, but no one left the 
chamber. All gathered about Brent and 
plied him with questions so incessantly that 
two hours had passed before any one thought 
of going. Even then the delegates separated 
with the agreement to meet again for in- 
formal consultation in the evening at one of 
the hotels. The despatches which they sent 
to their respective governments were non- 
committal and evasive, while other inquirers 
about the business of the conference were 
refused information. 

No attempt was made at the subsequent 
sessions to return to the formalities and dig- 
nities of procedure which the startling nature 
of the opening speech had so effectually ban- 
ished. The debates were man to man busi- 
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ness consultations of the most earnest and 
practical description. Nobody had any pet 
theories to put forward or any hobbies to 
ride. There was a single-minded purpose 
on the part of every man to seek and find an 
escape from a danger which in the estimation 
of them all grew more threatening and more 
appalling every hour. They recognized at once 
the necessity for reaching an early solution 
of their problem. The secrecy of their delib- 
erations might itself excite suspicions. Their 
home governments would soon become dis- 
pleased over their reticence. In fact the 
British ministry intimated very promptly tothe 
English delegates that their silence regarding 
the proceedings of the conference was un- 
satisfactory. 

It became necessary to limit the time dur- 
ing which the policy of secrecy should be 
continued. The delegates finally informed 
their superiors at home that they had bound 
themselves to preserve silence in regard to 
all matters coming before the conference 
for one month. In cases where this was a 
violation of instructions, cabinet ministers 
were informed that the step seemed justified 
by certain exigencies of the situation and 
that the end must justify the temporary de- 
fiance of authority. 

In the early stage of their deliberations, 
the temptation was strong upon the delegates 
to adopt the easy and obvious plan suggested 
by Brent at his first appearance before them. 
If the entire mass of gold should be loaded 
once more upon a ship and sunk in the fath- 
omless depths of mid-ocean, the unique prob- 
lem would be completely solved and none 
like it would ever arise again probably to 
distract the brain of man. 

But there was something inherently revolt- 
ing and intolerable, especially to these men 
of money, in the thought of thus destroying 
untouched and unused the greatest mass of 
what the world regards as wealth, which had 
ever come into the possession of man, Reason 
told them, as they all agreed at the outset, 
that to attempt to employ this treasure in the 
monetary world would destroy or reduce to 
almost nothing the value of all gold, now 
held in the belief that it was the securest 
form of wealth. They did not need to go 











beyond the a, b, c of finance and political 
economy to make that truth apparent. 

Two or three of the older delegates re- 
called the agitation in the money markets of 
the world which followed the California gold 
discoveries of 1849. There had been a loud 
clamor, especially in the United States, for 
the demonetization of gold for the same 
reason that silver was attacked as a mone- 
tary metal when its production increased in 
large proportion. The yellow metal had 
been almost in disgrace for several years, 
while its modest white rival had possessed 
ina higher degree the essential quality of 
stability. 

In fact at one time, early in their deliber- 
ations, the old controversy between bimetal- 
lists and monometallists which the problem 
so closely involved threatened to make some 
division among the delegates. But the dan- 
ger was soon overcome. Monetary con- 
ditions throughout the world had already 
been so changed by the influence of the frac- 
tion of Brent’s treasure which had been poured 
into the channels of trade that matters of ar- 
gument a year before had now become mat- 
ters of accepted fact. Previous opinions 
and convictions were willingly revised in the 
light of new and unsuspected conditions. 
No man sitting at the conference board was 
so strongly wedded to hobbies or theories as 
to oppose them for an instant to the stupen- 
dous facts now presented. 

The air was most effectually cleared, at the 
moment a disagreement seemed possible, by 
a plain, straightforward statement of the sit- 
uation by one of the English delegates. 
Speaking in simple, businesslike fashion he 
said : 

“Gentlemen, I do not think we need con- 
cern ourselves too seriously with the ques- 
tion of bimetallism. It is a matter which 
need not be directly passed upon by this 
conference. I admit that our decree upon 
the fate of this gold will have an almost 
decisive effect upon the monetary use of 
silver; but let us look at the matter from an- 
other and, I believe, broader point of view. 

“Our problem really amounts to this: 
How shall we in deciding the destiny of this 
gold secure to the world the greatest stabil- 
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ity of monetary values? In other words, 
how much if any of this gold can be devoted 
to monetary and general use without seriously 
disturbing proper standards of value? When 
we settle that point, the ratio between gold 
and silver will adjust itself. I submit that 
it is not in the power of any government or 
combination of governments to fix that ratio 
arbitrarily in defiance of the actual ratio of 
the supply of the two metals. 

“Look at the matter for one moment in 
the light of history. The fluctuations have 
been great and dependent solely upon sup- 
ply and demand. Go back as far as Darius 
and the ratio wasthirteento one. After the 
pillage of the Temple of Delphi, B. C. 357, 
it fellto ten toone. Inthe Roman world 
it rose as high as seventeen to one, but after 
Czesar’s return loaded with spoils from Gaul 
it was reduced to nine to one. In the Mid- 
dle Ages it ranged between ten and twelve 
to one. It began to rise soon after 1600 and 
in 1717 the English government fixed the 
ratio at 15.2 to one. The relative supply 
of the two metals has always fixed their rel- 
ative values and it always will continue to 
do so. 

“Our task is to determine what is the 
world’s necessary consumption of gold ; that 
is, what should be the annual supply for 
maintaining a steady standard of values. 
Solve that problem and our work is done. 
The gold production of the world during re- 
cent years has averaged little more than 
twenty-five millions sterling ($125,000,000). 
In 1852 it was thirty-six millions sterling. 
The latter yield was too great no doubt for the 
world’s financial needs at that day; but most 
of us will agree, I think, that the vastly in- 
creased trade of the end of the century de- 
mands much more than the comparatively 
meager supply of recent years. In fact, the 
world was suffering from the first stages of a 
gold famine when Mr. Brent landed his cargo 
of treasure in New York. 

‘“‘T beg you to remember, gentlemen, that 
I represent a creditor country. It would be 
greatly to the advantage of England if every 
ounce of Mr. Brent’s gold could be buried 
in the bottom of the sea. But England is 
unselfish and honest enough, I believe, not 
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to require the payment of the debts due her 
in coin of enhanced value. Give us a solu- 
tion of this problem which will maintain all 
obligations at their original value, actually 
as well as nominally, and England will be 
content. 

“My suggestion, therefore, of a general 
basis of a settlement of our problem is this: 
Establish a fund out of this gold in charge 
of a small international commission. _ Esti- 
mate carefully the sum which may safely 
be added to the present average gold pro- 
duction of the world. Let the fund be large 
enough for twenty or at most twenty-five such 
annual additions. Charge the commission- 
ers with the duty of expending the agreed 
sum annually upon great international 
enterprises, as Mr. Brent has suggested. 
Then let the remainder of the gold be loaded 
upon a ship and thrown into the sea at the 
earliest possible moment.” 

It was not long before the entire discus- 
sion of the conference was devoted to this 
proposition. Its general policy soon received 
the unanimous approval of the delegates. 
But when it came to details, there was much 
difference of opinion. There was no cer- 
tainty that the ordinary gold production 
would remain at $125,000,000 yearly; in 
fact, a considerable increase was probable. 
South Africa was making enormous additions 
to her annual contributions. British and 
Dutch Guiana and other South American 
states were developing new and important 
fields, while Australasia was gradually in- 
creasing her production. On the other hand, 
the mercantile as distinct from monetary con- 
sumption of gold was steadily increasing and 
it was estimated by most of the delegates 
that this demand would absorb practically all 
the natural increase. 

After several prolonged debates, the con- 
ference fixed upon $200,000,000 as the max- 
imum quantity which might be added to the 
world’s supply of gold without disturbing 
the conditions of trade. When it came to 
the practical regulation of this supply, there 
were serious difficulties. The power which 


it was necessary to delegate to the controlling 
board was greater than that of kings, greater 
than had ever been entrusted to the hands of 
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man. They would be virtually the keepers 
of the world’s purse, the bankers of all Chris- 
tendom. The power of giving prosperity or 
adversity to nations or to one country at the 
expense of another country would rest with 
them. To whose hands could responsibility 
so vast be safely consigned ? 

There was also the almost inevitable dan- 
ger of international jealousy in the expend- 
iture of such colossal sums. A higher vir- 
tue than patriotism must control the distri- 
bution of benefactions for the good of hu- 
manity at large, rather than that of nations. 
All the great international projects which 
had been brought seriously before the world 
would not consume in their execution half the 
treasure now at command. The delegates 
talked in a desultory way of the Nicaragua 
Canal, great sanitary schemes for purifying 
the continent of Europe, the stamping out of 
cholera and other plagues at their source 
in the East, the irrigation of the western 
plains in America and portions of African 
deserts, the tunneling of the English Chan- 
nel. They became hopelessly confused and 
divided upon this branch of the subject and 
speedily abandoned it as too vast and too 
technical for consideration by a temporary 
assembly. 

A proposition to divide the gold, which it 
might be decided to distribute annually, pro 
vata, according to population, among the 
governments of Europe and America was re- 
jected after brief consideration. Brent him- 
self ventured to express his disapproval of 
the suggestion, and his wish was at once re- 
spected. Such a plan would lead, he ar- 
gued, to more extreme militarism in Europe, 
while in America it would yield merely a 
temporary easing of the burden of taxation 
and a temptation to jobbery at Washington. 
It would produce no genuine and permanent 
boon to mankind. 

All the schemes and suggestions offered 
finally sifted down to a very simple plan and 
four weeks of almost incessant work brought 
the conference to substantial unanimity in 
its approval. In brief outline, these were 
its terms: 

The conference recommended that the 
equivalent of $1,500,000,000 of Brent’s treas- 











ure be delivered to the United States govern- 
ment as custodian. It should remain in the 
Treasury in its crude state of native gold until 
drawn upon from time to time according to 
prescribed conditions by an international 
board of trustees. This board should con- 
sist of five members, to be appointed one by 
the president of the United States, one by the 
queen of England, one by the emperor of 
Germany, and one by the president of France. 
The fifth member should be Robert Brent of 
New York. The term of office of the trus- 
tees should not be limited and they should 
receive each an annual salary of $250,000. 
Their duties should be the expenditure upon 
works for the general benefit of mankind be- 
yond the scope of private undertaking such 
sums from the fund in the custody of the 
United States government as their judgment 
should dictate, and subject to the following 
restrictions: The expenditure should not 
in any one year exceed the sum of $75,000,- 
ooo, nor fall below $30,000,000, unless the 
addition to the world’s supply of gold from 
all sources, the fund included, during the 
next preceding year had exceeded $200,- 
000,000. No excess over the last named 
maximum of the world’s supply should be 
permitted by means of the trustees’ expend- 
itures. 

This agreement was reached by the con- 
ference two days before the expiration of 
the time during which it had been voted to 
keep the subject under consideration secret 
from the home governments of the various 
delegates. Before final adjournment, the 
conference adopted unanimously a report 
setting forth in the strongest terms their ad- 
miration of the qualities of mind and heart 
which had led the owner of the greatest treas- 
ure in history to make of it a blessing and 
not a curse to his fellow-men. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


A BURIAL AT SEA. 


WITHOUT waiting to learn how the rulers 
of Europe received the confidential reports 
made to their governments by the delegates, 
Brent took passage for New York on the 
first steamer leaving after the adjournment 
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of the conference. Every man who shared 
the great secret feared that a dangerous 
crisis, requiring sharp, decisive action, might 
arise at any moment. The deep discretion 
of diplomacy successfully conceals many 
momentous truths, but here was a fact less 
easy to control than the contents of Pan- 
dora’s box, once the cover had been raised. 
It was to be made known, under pledge of 
secrecy to be sure, in six capitals of Europe. 
Was it reasonable to expect that a piece of 
knowledge of stupendous interest to the 
whole world would remain long in the keep- 
ing of several scores of men without a hint 
of it transpiring ? 

It had been the judgment of the confer- 
ence that simultaneous announcement should 
be made in all countries of the result of the 
deliberations within two weeks of the ad- 
journment. Brent desired to reach New 
York in time to arrange for the loading upon 
a man-of-war such portion of his treasure as 
was to be sacrificed before the public dis- 
closure of his plans should make their ex- 
ecution a matter of supreme popular curios- 
ity and interest. If the verdict of the con- 
ference should fail to win the approval of 
the great Powers, the only safety would lie 
in coupling the news of the existence of the 
gold with the announcement that it had al- 
ready been sent to its fathomless grave. He 
took the precaution before sailing to cable 
Wharton to begin at once the transfer of 
three thousand tons of the treasure from the 
vault to a suitable dock whence it could be 
shipped at a few hours’ notice to a vessel 
moored alongside. 

Brent arrived in New York eight days after 
the dissolution of the Parisconference. He 
found despatches assuring him that his se- 
cret was still safe and that all the Powers con- 
cerned except Great Britain had already 
given unreserved endorsement to the recom- 
mendations of the international board. Not 
only that: the cable told him that personal 
acknowledgments of his generosity and hu- 
manity from all the sovereigns of Europe 
would soon be in his hands. England’s as- 
sent was hourly expected and then the judg- 
ment of the world would be unanimous. A 


letter from the president contained warmest 
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congratulations and a request that Brent 
would visit Washington as soon as possible 
after landing. 

Wharton greeted him with a return of that 
almost boyish enthusiasm which Brent feared 
had been permanently banished from his 
friend’s nature by the anxieties of the last 
few months. His task during the time that 
the great problem was under discussion in 
Paris had been an arduous one, but with 
the help of the government serious evils had 
been successfully combated. More than 
half the contents of the vault—more danger- 
ous than dynamite—were safely stored and 
guarded in a North River dock and the new 
battleship A/assachusetts lay with steam up 
in the stream ready to respond to any call. 

Wharton advised Brent to go at once to 
Washington, and early the next morning 
both men called at the White House. They 
were warmly welcomed by the president. 
Brent described at some length the work at 
Paris and the final arguments which pro- 
duced substantial unanimity among the dele- 
gates. The president’s congratulations were 
heartily sincere and he expressed himself 
in unreserved accord with the verdict which 
had been reached. While they were talk- 
ing, a message arrived from the State De- 
partment announcing Great Britain’s ap- 
proval of the findings of the conference. 
The despatch added that in compliment to 
the United States government the flagship 
of the British North Atlantic Squadron 
had been ordered to New York to act as es- 
cort to the American man-of-war which 
should carry the condemned portion of the 
treasure to its ocean grave. 

Wharton expressed an ill-natured suspi- 
cion that the real motive behind this com- 
pliment was a desire to make sure that the 
mid-ocean burial actually took place. The 
president smiled at the suggestion, but he 
said nothing. The British government evi- 
dently notified this action to the other Pow- 
ers, for later in the day similar messages 
from Paris, Berlin, and Rome announced 
that men-of-war of the respective countries 
had been ordered to New York on the same 
errand. 

The president discussed with his visitors 
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the time and manner of making the momen- 
tous announcement to the public. The 
Paris plan to publish the news simultaneously 
in all countries two weeks after the confer- 
ence adjournment, or five days from the 
present date, could now be carried out with- 
out difficulty. Brent desired to send the 
Massachusetts to sea with her condemned 
cargo before the news was made public, but 
the courtesy of European governments in 
sending ships to take part in the ceremony 
made this impossible. It would be at least 
a week, in all probability, before the fleet 
could be assembled. There was no way 
therefore of avoiding the big popular demon- 
stration that would surely be made over the 
affair. 

“It is just as well,” said the president, 
smiling a little at Brent’s evident shrinking 
from the ordeal of public clamor. “It will 
furnish a harmless vent for the excitement 
that the news will arouse, and it will enable 
you to get over once for all the lionizing 
that the public will insist on giving you.” 

“I suppose so,” replied Brent, sighing so 
ruefully that both the president and Whar- 
ton burst out laughing. 

It was determined, if possible, to bring to 
Washington within the next four days the 
2,500 tons of gold remaining in the New 
York vault and to store it in the United 
States Treasury, according to the confer- 
ence plan. The condemned gold was to be 
loaded at once on the Massachusetts and the 
battleship was to be ready to proceed to sea 
the moment her foreign convoys arrived. 
Then the news should be given to the coun- 
try in the form of a proclamation from the 
president, to be distributed to the press by 
telegraph late the night before the day 
agreed upon for publication. 

Brent and Wharton returned the same 
day to New York. It required sharp work 
to arrange for the transportation of the re- 
maining contents of the big vault to the 
custody of the Treasury at Washington in 
the short time available. There was risk 


of discovery in the large number of men 
employed at the task at both ends of the 
line and some of the safeguards against de- 
tection and loss which had been used in all 
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previous movements of portions of the treas- 
ure were now disregarded. Extraordinary 
precautions were hardly necessary now that 
the hour of disclosure was close at hand. 
The secret did not escape, in spite of the 
almost careless publicity of the hurried trans- 
fer by means of scores of wagons and sev- 
eral special trains. 

The clerks at the Treasury received the 
strange boxes and made room for them with 
difficulty inthe already crowded vaults. Their 
instructions were to store them unopened for 
the present in the strong-rooms reserved for 
gold bullion, giving merely receipts for so 
many wooden boxes, “contents unknown.” 

Late in the afternoon of Friday, February 
14, the managers of the Washington bureaus 
of the great news agencies received an in- 
timation from the White House that an 
important piece of information would be 
given out by the president’s private secre- 
tary at eleven o’clock that evening. The 
correspondents who called at the Executive 
Mansion at the hour named, received from 
the secretary a document which caused them 
some surprise when they first glanced at it. 
The secretary remarked in handing them 
each a copy that there was not a word ad- 
ditional to be said that night in regard to 
the matter contained in the paper either by 
the president or any member of the admin- 
istration. The newspaper men read a para- 
graph or two, and then suddenly even the 
serene stoicism of well-seasoned Washing- 
ton correspondents was disturbed. They 
scanned the succeeding pages of type-writ- 
ten manuscript hastily and one or two of 
the men slipped out without waiting to say 
good-night. Others stopped to ask a vain 
question or two before joining in the race 
for the wires. 

An hour later the excitement had spread 
to the editorial rooms of every morning 
newspaper in the country. It was too late 
at night to do more than print without com- 
ment the stupendous news contained in the 
president’s proclamation. None of the de- 
vices for giving emphasis to intelligence of 
the highest moment were omitted. Black 
type and wide-spaced lines made the first 
pages of the morning papers bristle with im- 
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portance as on the day after a presidential 
election. Soon the news was in everybody’s 
mouth—not in America only but through- 
out civilization. It was a story which, al- 
though told in official language, appealed to 
everyone who knows the passion of envy. 
Few outside the small circles of finance 
tried to estimate the effect of the strange 
news upon their own affairs; few imagined 
it would have any such influence. It was 
simply to the masses the most marvelous 
tale of the age, and another proof that fact 
is stranger than fiction. 

But American curiosity promptly de- 
manded something more. Who was this 
strange billionaire who quietly sacrificed his 
wealth upon the recommendation of a board 
of advisers? His fellow-countrymen clam- 
ored for his personality and the whole ma- 
chinery of journalism was brought into ac- 
tion to comply with the demand. The 
president’s proclamation gave no clue to the 
present.whereabouts of “ Mr. Robert Brent 
of New York,” nor to the location of the 
private vault in which the treasure had been 
stored. No other name had been mentioned 
in the proclamation, but it did not take long 
for the New York editors to identify Strong 
and Co. as the agents of the new king of 
finance and to see in the news the explana- 
tion of many of the mysteries of the pre- 
vious year. 

The Wall Street representatives of all the 
papers were very early at the Nassau Street 
banking house on the morning of the publi- 
cation of the president’s proclamation. Most 
of them were personal friends of John Whar- 
ton by this time as are all the magnates of 
“The Street ” with this trusty corps of news- 
paper men. Wharton came inat nine o’clock 
accompanied by a man about his own age 
whom some of the writers remembered hav- 
ing seen at the office before. The reporters 
smilingly barred their passage to the inner 
office. 

Wharton threw up his hands in mock 
despair. The other man smiled slightly. 

“You can’t go in unless you take us with 
you and tell us the whole story,” remarked 
a genial young man who headed the intimi- 
dating squad. 
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“What—” Wharton began, then changed 
his mind. “No, I’ll not bluff you, gentle- 
men. It’s of nouse. But I can’t talk now, 
really. Come back at three o’clock and I’ll 
give you all I can.” 

“That won’t do. Where ’s Robert Brent ?” 
insisted the head of the journalistic corps. 

“ He ’ll be here at three o’clock,”’ replied 
Wharton conciliatingly and edging toward 
the door by a flank movement. 

“ And will you promise us a talk with him?” 

“Te. 

“ All right, Mr. Wharton, you may go in,” 
and the group stepped on either side and 
bowed with mock humility to the young 
banker and his companion. 

They were busy enough and scores of 
their fellows also in the intervening six hours 
in watching the effects of the great news 
upon trade and finance and in collecting the 
opinions of men whose advice in such a 
crisis might prove valuable. The first effect 
everywhere in great markets was paraly- 
sis. The tidings were so unexpected, so 
stupendous, that even the masters of finance 
were dumfounded. There was no prece- 
dent to guide them. They did not even know 
at first whether the news was good or bad. 
Self-protection was the only instinct aroused 
in most cases, but in what direction was this 
to be sought? Many put themselves on the 
gui vive to watch the tendency of the current 
ready to act accordingly. 

Brent and Wharton in co-operation with 
some of the members of the Paris conference 
had made such preparations as were possible 
to prevent any extreme fluctuations of values 
either way during the first hours following 
the disclosure of the secret. The London, 
Berlin, and Paris markets opening some 
hours before those of New York set an ex- 
ample of steadiness. So great was the popu- 
lar timidity and hesitation that for some 
hours the markets were almost stagnant. It 
was London, the controlling head of the 
financial world, that preserved the general 
equilibrium. It was apparent before the 
close of the day’s business there that the 
new element suddenly added to the mone- 
tary situation was not regarded as a serious 
menace to financial stability. Most of the 





precautionary measures which had been pro- 
vided in the principal centers proved to be 
unnecessary. There was nothing extraordi- 
nary in the course of the markets during the 
day in Europe or America. 

Anxious hours for the two men in Strong 
and Co.’s New York office were followed by 
genuine relief and satisfaction, when three 
o’clock came without panic or serious dis- 
turbance in that most excitable of all thor- 
oughfares—Wall Street. The promised in- 
terview with the newspaper men became a 
congratulatory reception. Brent felt an un- 
comfortable resemblance between himself 
and a museum freak when the writers were 
presented to him, but he speedily found him- 
self chatting affably and familiarly with gen- 
tlemen who regarded and treated him in no 
other way than asa man of the world like them- 
selves. They were genuinely interested in the 
brief personal narrative which they encour- 
aged him to tell. He quite forgot that his 
companions were journalists. The conver- 
sation was general and it didn’t become 
serious for some time. 

There are no better judges of human na- 
ture, no men whose knowledge of affairs is 
more varied, practical, and symmetrical than 
the leading news gatherers of the New York 
press. The ordeal which Brent had dreaded 
became a pleasure. His interviewers talked 
more than he did, and talked in such an en- 
tertaining way that his mood soon changed. 
Their jokes and cynicisms, their don mots 
and good-natured raillery, which held noth- 
ing sacred—not even his billions, furnished 
a relief which he enjoyed with keenest relish 
after the unremitting anxieties of many days. 
He did not realize until afterwards that every 
man in that gay, careless group knew in- 
stinctively at the first moment his aversion 
to the meeting and sought first of all to over- 
come that aversion and establish a footing 
of good fellowship. 

The natural result followed. Brent finally 
discussed with far greater freedom than he 
had intended the details of his own life and 
the history of his treasure. Two hours 
passed in conversation so absorbing that no- 
body noticed the flight of time. At last Brent 

glanced at his watch, and exclaimed, 














“JT declare, gentlemen, it is nearly six 
o'clock. You have made the time pass so 
pleasantly that I had no idea it was so late. 
Well, we must make the interview very short. 
Get out your note-books and fire away.” 

“We don’t want any more interview, thank 
you, Mr. Brent,” said the representative of 
the Herald, quizzically, “unless there is 
something more you would like to have us 
say.” 

“But you haven’t been interviewing me 
for publication all this time ?”’ inquired Brent 
rather aghast. ‘“ You haven’t taken down a 
word, one of you.” 

The newspaper men smiled. 

“Evidently this is your first experience 
with reporters, Mr. Brent,’”’ remarked the 
Times man.. “If any man here had been 
so stupid as to produce a pencil during our 
very interesting talk we should have expelled 
him from the profession. And as for a note- 
book, there isn’t one of us who has pos- 
sessed such a thing since he left the infant 
class of journalism. You'll have to go to 
England to find that intimidator still in use. 
If any of us was incapable of reporting ac- 
curately the essential points of all you have 
told us he would be unfit for his position.” 

“ But you are not going to publish all or 
a large part of what I have told you, I hope,” 
expostulated Brent. ‘I make no secret of 
the fact that I dread very much the notori- 
ety which you are going to give me, gentle- 
men. Why cannot we draw up a brief out- 
line of such facts as will be demanded by 
popular curiosity and let the world be con- 
tent with that?” 

“Really, Mr. Brent, you will do much 
better to leave the matter to our discretion,” 
remarked the gentleman from the Sun. ‘“ You 
cannot escape being made the most promi- 
nent figure of the day. More will be said 
and printed about you in the next few weeks 
than about any other living man. If the 
simple truth in reasonable detail is not made 
known, then there will be speculation and 
fakes without end. Better let us give the 
facts in straightforward fashion and satisfy 
the thirst for information at the outset. Am 
I not right, Mr. Wharton ?” 

Wharton’s practical experience during the 
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previous few months led him frankly to en- 
dorse the journalist’s advice. 

“ At all events, gentlemen,” observed Brent 
ruefully, “I hope to escape without having 
my face made as familiar to the world as a 
presidential candidate’s. Don’t, I beg of 
you, print pictures of me.” 

“Just what I was going to mention,” said 
the World man eagerly. “Pictures of you 
will certainly be printed in nine tenths of the 
newspapers of America within a week. Why 
not give us a good photograph, and then the 
sketch artists won’t be compelled to draw 
bad caricatures of you.” 

“Never!” exclaimed Brent in despair. 
“The worse the caricature the better I shall 
like it, if I cannot escape altogether. At 
least I shall not be in danger of recognition 
from the sketch artist’s efforts.” 

Brent groaned in spirit when he glanced 
at the next morning’s papers. They seemed 
filled with nothing but the story of himself 
and his gold. His interview of the previous 
afternoon was reproduced all too faithfully. 
He was amazed by the completeness and ac- 
curacy of the narrative which filled three or 
four columns of each journal. Wharton 
cheered him up. It was the best thing that 
could happen, he declared. There was noth- 
ing left to be told and the excitement would 
soon wear off. Nothing was ever more than 
a nine days’ wonder in New York, and then 
he would be left comparatively in peace. Be- 
sides the newspaper men had scrupulously 
acceded to Wharton’s request that nothing 
should be said about the whereabouts and 
personal plans of the young master of mil- 
lions. They had even hinted that he would 
resent very sharply any attempt to invade 
the privacy of life which he prized above 
wealth. 

Four days later, the last of the foreign 
warships that had been assigned to convey 
the condemned gold to its fathomless grave 
arrived in New York harbor and anchored in 
North River. The Massachusetts had already 
taken on board her precious cargo. Enough 
had become known about the plans for de- 
stroying the treasure to raise public curiosity 
and excitement to fever pitch. The author- 
ities determined to abandon all secrecy in the 
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arrangements and to carry out their execu- 
tion with imposing formalities. 

Noon of Thursday, February 20, was the 
time fixed for the departure of the fleet. Cer- 
tain naval evolutions and much saluting and 
other courtesies would attend the farewell. 
Every available vessel of the United States 
navy would take part in the ceremonies. 
The president and the Cabinet would come 
from Washington and a great banquet, at 
which Mr. Brent and the officers of the for- 
eign ships would bethe principal guests, would 
be given on the eve of sailing. These and 
other plans for making memorable an oc- 
casion unique in human history were hastily 
prepared. 

These few days were not particularly 
happy ones for Brent. He was able to es- 
cape many of the honors and much of the 
publicity which would have been forced upon 
him. He was most pleasantly disappointed 
by the absence of all envious and abusive 
notes from the chorus of public comment 
upon the situation. The criticism would 
come later, he told himself, but he was thank- 
ful for the present immunity. Not that he 
relished much more the fulsome laudations 
that were poured upon him from all sides. 
He speedily wearied of praise which he was 
sure was not deserved. Especially irksome 
did this become at the great banquet, where 
he and his gold were the almost exclusive 
themes of after dinner eloquence. 

He acknowledged these tributes from great 
men with a diffidence and brevity which might 
have signified lack of appreciation, but his 
words were received with flattering enthusi- 
asm. ‘The extravagant though eloquent eu- 
logy in which his health was proposed by a 
famous orator aroused emotions more gloomy 
than proud in the young man’s breast, and 
many noticed the expression of sadness upon 
his face as he silently acknowledged the com- 
pliment. 

The next day was given over to those forms 
of public pleasure-making which America 
loves best. It wasa holiday by common con- 
sent. The metropolis wasthronged. Thou- 
sands had come from all parts of the Atlantic 
seaboard and the interior to witness all that 
could be publicly seen of an event for which 
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history could find no parallel. Nobody seemed 
quite sure whether it should be a solemn or 
a gay occasion. It was the celebration of 
an escape from a great though unknown peril 
and at the same time it was the funeral cer- 
emony of what the world regards as the 
most potent of its material possessions. At 
all events, it was a moment which called for 
the most imposing display of civic and polit- 
ical splendor and nothing within the resour- 
ces of a spectacle-loving people was with- 
beld. 

The city was decorated from end to end 
as for a great féve. There was a great naval, 
military, and civic procession on Broadway 
stretching almost from the Battery to Central 
Park. The descent of the fleet of home 
and foreign warships down the North River 
was a triumphal parade not less imposing 
than the great naval review in celebration 
of the Columbian anniversary. Whistles 
shrieked, sirens screamed, cannon roared in 
deafening, unbroken chorus from the Pali- 
sades tothe Narrows. Anunnumbered mul- 
titude of craft great and small swarmed in 
the wake of the majestic warships. Down 
past the Statue of Liberty, past the green 
slopes of Staten Island into the whitening 
waters of the open sea the floating city moved. 
New York escorted to her very gates the 
dumb guest whose presence she coveted but 
dared not tolerate. No prisoner ever went 
to execution so honored by his judges. 

Sandy Hook was the limit to which the 
majority of the vast fleet cared to venture. 
The choppy sea beyond was too rough for 
most of the frail and overloaded pleasure 
boats which composed the greater part of the 
volunteer escort. It had been announced 
that the warships would steam straight out 
to sea at full speed for fully forty-eight 
hours before executing their strange mission. 
No ordinary craft could hope to witness the 
final act to take place almost in mid-ocean. 
Some few private yachts and other sea-going 
vessels convoyed the stately man-of-war some 
miles farther toward their vague destination, 
but by sun-down none but the five great 
battleships remained upon the sea. 

They sailed abreast almost due east. The 
Massachusetts in the center of the line was 
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flanked on the right by British and Italian 
men-of-war and on the left by the French 
and German ships. Nearly a mile separated 
each vessel from its nearest neighbor. In 
the same relative positions, they steamed on 
through the night and all the next day. A 
stiff wind from the southeast and a lowering 
sky made a turbulent, forbidding sea and it 
was not deemed wise to engage in any evolu- 
tions and sea-courtesies. 

The night broughta welcome change. When 
the morning of Saturday dawned, the blue 
depths of the sky and the green depths of 
the sea were as clear and calm as though the 
stately ships lay anchored in the Bay of 
Naples. All the morning, the signal flags 
fluttered greetings and congratulations from 
ship to ship. At ten o’clock the A/assachu- 
setts signaled a request that the fleet should 
reduce speed and draw in closer, so that half 
a mile only should separate the ships. An 


hour later, the flags on the United States vessel 
signaled an invitation to the admiral and staff 
on each of the other ships to come on board, 
and the fleet came to a stop for the purpose. 

On board the American battle-ship every 
preparation had been made for the peculiar 


duty which had been assigned to her. 

Many boxes from the magazine of the 
Massachusetts, where the gold had been 
stored, were brought upon deck before the 
visitors arrived, but they remained unopened. 
A squad of marines stood guard over them 
on the upper deck, forward. A large iron 
chute projecting about six feet beyond the 
side of the ship and directly over the water 
had been placed in position. At the upper 
end of the chute a small inclined platform 
had been constructed. It was so contrived 
that when by means of tackle and falls one 
of the wooden boxes had been placed there, 
its contents might easily be tipped into the 
chute and carried by gravity over the side. 

Just before twelve o'clock, the visiting 
officers and all the ship’s company of the 
Massachusetts were assembled on her deck 
in full view of the nearest ships of the 
squadron on either side. The American ad- 
miral signaled the fleet to move forward in 
the same order at quarter speed. The ships 
responded. The ensigns were dipped on 
F-Nov. 
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each of the four convoys and their heaviest 
guns began to thunder forth a salute. 

A moment later the company on the deck 
of the Massachusetts were startled by an un- 
expected incident. The first box of gold 
had been placed on the platform at the 
mouth of the chute by the admiral’s direc- 
tion and the ship’s carpenter had removed 
the screws and taken off the cover. 

A shining yellow mass was exposed to the 
view of the four hundred men assembled. 
There was a moment’s silence. Then be- 
fore the admiral could step forward, there 
came an inarticulate cry from the ranks of 
the sailors. At the same momenta veteran 
seaman sprang forward and ran to the open 
box. His face was distorted with a kind of 
rage. He cried out brokenly but incoherent- 
ly. Before anybody could check him he 
reached the gold and plunged his hands into 
the bright treasure. 

The moment’s paralysis of the spectators 
was quickly over. Two sergeants of ma- 
rines seized the man on either side and with- 
out unnecessary violence led him away. 
There were others among those who watched 
the incident who shared the feelings which 
had been strong enough to unhinge the in- 
tellect of the poor man. To most of the 
man-of-war’s company, in fact, it seemed 
little less than a crime thus to destroy gold 
which to them was the symbol of comfort 
and happiness. To Brent alone of all in 
those mustered ranks was the condemned 
treasure the representative of evil. He 
awaited its burial with unmixed satisfaction. 

The United States admiral, when the ship’s 
bell signaled the meridian, stepped to the 
side of the platform. He invited the British 
commander to cast the first handful of gold 
into the sea. There was an instinctive re- 
luctance in the bearing of the veteran sailor 
as he complied with the request. 

He dropped the heavy particles slowly, 
regretfully, upon the inclined plane of iron. 
They rattled noisily but musically down 
the smooth track. A moment later, a few 
tiny, hissing splashes caused the solemn 
face of the British admiral to assume an 
expression almost of guilt as he watched 
the vanishing bright specks. 
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The box of gold was raised to a sharp 
angle directly over the mouth of the chute. 
The American commander with a quick mo- 
tion tipped the rest of its contents upon the 
iron slide. A swift yellow stream sped down 
the sharp incline and the waves swallowed 
it with a thirsty suction that was intolerable 
in the covetous ears of those who heard it. 
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Neptune received that day a mighty trib- 
ute, which should placate him toward the 
children of men through many generations. 
He accepted it with a dignified gratitude, 
which the men who carried it to his alta: 
always remembered in delightful contrast to 
his wrath when he makes reprisals upon 
those who go down to the sea in ships. 


(The End.) 
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BY E. JAY EDWARDS. 


HE schoolboy of a generation and 
more ago was told that if he perse- 
vered in his studies and made the 
best of himself at school and afterwards in 
the great world, the time might come when 
The oppor- 


he would be sent to Congress. 
tunities for swift and 
brilliant accumula- 
tion of wealth in hon- 
orable ways which 
‘ in the generation 
which succeeded 
the war have been 
so conspicuously ac- 
cepted have caused 
this earlier ambi- 
tion of American 
youth to be some- 
what overshadow- 
ed. Eventhe young 
have learned that 
it may not be so 
great a thing to be 
chosen a member 
of Congress as to 
win such successes 
as will make a man 
a power in the fi- 
nancial or business 
world, or to gain in- 
fluence in the world 
of science or 
thought. 

Congress meant, 
in those earlier days, 
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the House of Representatives. Although the 
constitution does not thus limit the meaning 
of the word, nevertheless in the view of the 
American youth to be acongressman is to be 
a member of the House, but to be a senator, 
that is another and a greater honor. The 
successes which are 
won in Congress, to 
use the term with its 
colloquial meaning, 
are perhaps among 
the most difficult 
which an ambitious 
American can 
cure. Those who are 
familiar with the op- 
portunities of either 
branch of the na- 
tional Legislature 
are persuaded that 
it is easier for one 
with high intellec- 
tual endowments to 
gain distinguished 
repute after con- 
siderable service in 
the Senate than in 
the House. 

That is because, 
in addition to intel- 
lectual qualities, it 
is needful to gain 
and maintain power 
inthe turbulent 
lower body, and to 
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catch the public eye and hold it in favoring 
glance that a man should have certain tem- 
peramental gifts which would be almost use- 
jess in the Senate Chamber. Moreover it 
is essential for success in the House of Rep- 
resentatives that a man should enter there 
comparatively early in life. No man has 
ever gained great influence or public dis- 
tinction who entered the House at a later 
age than forty-five years, and scarcely any 
who,went there after he had passed the 
fortieth birthday. John Randolph entered 
when so young , 
that he was not 
willing to confess 
his age. Blaine, 
Garfield, Randall, 
Allison, Windom, 
Holman, “Sunset” 
Cox, and nearly 
every one of that 
distinguished 
group who did 
great service in the 
House in the past 
forty years, were 
about thirty years 
old when they first 
took the oath. Mc- 
Kinley was hardly 
known beyond his 
home as a young 
lawyer when he 
was first sent to 
Congress, and 
Reed, though he 
has been in Con- 
gress nearly twenty 
years, has scarcely 
passed the threshold of 
life. 

Mr. Reed has in conspicuous degree that 
union of temperamental and _ intellectual 
qualities which is sure to bring success to 
one who is permitted to serve continuously 
for many terms in Congress. That is the 
reason why he is to-day looked upon as the 
great figure of the popular branch of the na- 
tional Legislature. It is with Mr. Reed in 
mind that strangers seek the gallery and 
they first speak his name when they ask 
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that distinguished members be pointed out 
to them. Partisan association makes no 
difference in the curiosity or interest dis- 
played by the strangers who go to the House 
galleries. 

To Mr. Reed also comes that finest trib- 
ute which associates pay to fellow-members. 
The experienced eye in the gallery does not 
fail to note that it is toward the place where 
Mr. Reed is seated or stands that the glance 
of the opposition most frequently turns, that 
it is with evident consciousness of Reed’s 
presence that the 
speaker presides, 
and that there are 
those indefinable, 
unconscious man- 
nerisms that sug- 
gest acknowledged 
leadership that his 
own party associ- 
ates reveal in their 
relations with him 
in the House. 

Mr. Reed is not 
one of those who 
became conspicu- 
ous by slow and 
patient ways. He 
had been a mem+ 
ber of the House 
but a short time 
when his service 
upon a committee 
appointed to inves- 
tigate some of the 
charges made in 
connection with 
suitgliecoansery the _ presidential 
election of 1876 fixed public attention 
upon him and made him the conspicuous 
member of a committee of which he was the 
youngest and upon which his name stood 
near the bottom of the list. He displayed 


at that time precisely that sarcastic wit, 
that rasping method of insinuation, that blunt, 
epigrammatic statement of a forceful fact 
in his cross examination of Samuel J. Tilden 
with which he has since then delighted his 
friends, confounded his political enemies, and 
amused and instructed the country so often. 
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To succeed in the House requires alert- 
ness of intellect far more than it does pro- 
fundity. It makes necessary the absolute 
command of intellectual resources so that 
they may serve upon the moment and with 
the intuitive accuracy of maternal judg- 
ment. It requires also a mastery of the sub- 


tleties of parliamentary procedure, a knowl- 
edge which is professional and which en- 
tails as patient, plodding, drudging labor as 
does the mastery of some of the elements 
of the common law. 
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That has been Mr. 
Reed’s shield and orcs 
also his weapon 
of attack. It was 
also Randall’s, 
and it was that 
rather than any 
brilliancy of in- 
tellect or any 
charm of personal 
influence which 
made it possible 
for Randall to 
hold a great ma- 
jority at bay and 
actually to starve 
his political oppo- 
nents into sub- 
mission in that 
great contest over 
the Force bill of 
1874. 

Without 
mastery of this 
machinery which 
controls all action 
in that turbulent 
and noisy body, 
even Mr. Blaine’s 
pre-eminent 
genius for handling groups of men and 
marshaling them to his wishes could not 
have prevailed in the House. It has been 
a common thing to say that Mr. Reed wins his 
battles by a sort of overwhelming personal- 
ity, by an aggressive and irritating manner 
of debate, by a sneer instead of a persua- 
sion and a taunt instead of an argument. 
‘The capacity to do these things is undoubt- 
edly one of Mr. Reed’s weapons. But those 
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who have served with him in the House 
know very well that his supreme mastery of 
the technical and subtle rules is of itself an 
achievement possible only to a well-disci- 
plined mind, one that thinks logically, and 
to a man capable of long-sustained and pa- 
tient drudgery with dry details. Some men 
have undertaken to master the rules and 
have been compelled to give up in despair. 
Haskell, one of the most serviceable men 
whom Kansas or any other state ever, sent 
to Congress, was overwhelmed by the ef- 
fort to master the 
parliamentary 
law and the de- 
tails of the con- 
struction of 
tariff bill. It 
sapped his life 
and he died al- 
most before his 
associates knew 
that he was ill. 
Those, too, 
who have assert- 
ed that Reed's 
warfare is that 
almost of the 
guerrilla, certain- 
ly of the cavalry 
raider, were con- 
founded 
last winter he de- 
livered his speech 
not so much upon 
the Wilson bill as 
upon the general 
principle of pro- 
_ tection asa policy 
= sai that is sound, 
logical, and cor- 
rectly American. Hundreds of speeches 
have been delivered in that body which 
revealed ability, accurate knowledge, and 
which were set forth with 
logical precision, and even with some 
effective rhetoric. Mr. Reed's speech 
by common consent was the profoundest 
analysis of the philosophy of protection, 
of what he deemed to be the specious 
and not even plausible pretenses of the 


“ery 


a 


when 


in facts 
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opposite policy, which has been heard in 
Congress at least within the present gener- 
ation. It has been said that the treatment 
of the subject by Mr. Reed displayed many 
of the qualities revealed by Herbert Spen- 
cer in his profound analysis of social condi- 
tions and influences, and to the great ma- 
jority even of his associates in the House it 
was proof sufficient that back of all the man- 
nerisms of debate, all the artifices of public 
encounter, all the fury of fighting which 
Reed has displayed as leader of his party, 
there exists the 
logical mind 
which is able to 
analyze causes 
and to touch the 
roots of political 
and economical 
conditions. 

Physical ap- 
pearance very 
greatly serves a 
man who aims 
for leadership if 
he is fortunate 
enough to havea | ~ 
stalwart figure, a 
body which indi- 
cates that its own- 
er possesses great 
strength and 
which is in fact 
impressive from 
very size. Wil- 
liam H. Seward, 
who was a small 
man, used to say 
that his political 
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Sherman once said of cannon, “ The size of 
them demoralizes the enemy,” so when Reed 
is in the heat of contest his impressive phys- 
ical appearance adds force to the weapons 
which he possesses. 

With only a slight interval of time the 
leadership of the House passed to Reed from 
Blaine, who in a number of intellectual and 
temperamental respects greatly resembled 
Reed, himself a Maine representative. Gar- 
field, after Blaine went from the House to 
the Senate, was the acknowledged Repub- 
lican leader with 
Reed, McKinley, 
and still another 
Maine man, Frye, 
for his chief lieu- 
tenants. But Gar- 
field held the in- 
visible scepter 
scarcely more 
than the life of 
one Congress, re- 
signing his seat to 
take the presi- 
dency. He would 
have yielded to 
Mr. Reed had 
he been 
chosen president, 
as he would have 
passed from the 
House to the Sen- 
ate on the 4th of 
March, 1881. 

McKinley, 
the greatest of 
whose achieve- 
ments were made 
in the House of 


not 





career would 
have been much 
easier had he been a man of large physique, 
and Thomas H. Benton who was of great 
frame himself was accustomed to tell his 
friends that Stephen A. Douglas could never 
become president because his coat-tails 
came too nearthe ground. Mr. Reed has the 
advantage of physical presence. He is one of 
the largest men in either House. He stands 
in the heat of exciting debate like a very 
Saul among his associates, and as General 


GOVERNOR WILLIAM MCKINLEY OF OHIO. 
EX-CHAIRMAN OF THE WAYS AND MEANS COMMITTEE. 


Representatives, 
gained his influence almost entirely through 
his sheer intellectual force. He has not the 
temperament which would enable him to 
control masses of men in the rough, as Mr. 
Reed able to control them. He is 
one of those men who, had he been 
at Waterloo, would have said, “Gentle- 
men of the Guards, fire first.” Reed al- 
ways fought to win, believing that fighting 
had little of courtesy in it, and that the 


is 
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hand that delivered a blow should never be 
gloved. 

McKinley’s success was the success of an 
idea. He made himself identified with the 
policy of protection, representing an advance 
in the principle perhaps beyond that which any 
other member of Congress had ever advo- 
cated. Hewas anexponent of protection for 
itsown sake. He was switched off by no other 
public measure, he was faithful in and out of 
season to that single policy, and being able 
with fine rhetoric and impressive mannerism 
to formulate and defend his ideas he soon 
forced the House to 
accept him as a con- 
spicuous champion of 
the protective policy. 
Therefore it was en- 
tirely natural that 
when Mr. Reed be- 
came speaker he 
should name McKin- 
ley as chairman of the 
Ways and Means 
Committee, a post 
which is esteemed that 
- of the nominal leader 
of the House, although 
it is really that of the 
leader of the majority 
party upon the floor. 

The speaker is the 
leader of the House, 
and the leader of both 
sides of the aisle. He 
carries a scepter 
more powerful than 
presiding officer of any parliamentary 
body in the world. Had McKinley been 
chosen speaker he would have wielded 
that scepter with politeness, courtesy, 
almost the suggestion of timidity which 
characterized Carlisle’s manner, but when 
Reed held the gavel he made it speak. So 
did Randall and so did Blaine. The energy 
of Blaine, his constant expenditure of nerv- 
ous force, was made particularly manifest by 
the viciousness with which he smote the desk 
with the gavel, so that it happened that as 
many as three or four desk lids were shivered 
to splinters by his gavel in a single session. 


that held by the 
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Carlisle brought to the House the repute 
of intellectual gifts of the very highest order, 
and his triumphs in that body were almost 
wholly intellectual. The tribute of respect 
which his opponents always paid to him were 
the sign manuals of appreciation of his in- 
tellectual qualities. He was found not long 
after he became a member of the body to be 
a persuader of men solely by the force of 
reason. He had capacities forindustry that 


were so great that it seemed at times as 
though they must surely undermine his frail 
physique. 


He did not have the alertness 
of mind which charac- 
terized Reed, nor the 
swift and sure re- 

/ source to his higher 
qualities upon sudden 
emergency which have 
enabled Reed to win 
so many battles and 
which never failed 
Blaine or Randall. 

But given a ques- 

tion involving much 

patient investigation, 
prolonged comparison 

of statistics and fig- 

ures, necessitating the 

| digging at the roots of 

things and involving 

a lucid, logical pres- 

entation of facts and 

FP 6+ arguments following 

a . these investigations, 
Carlisle stood pre- 
eminent among the men of the House 
of his generation. He had a marvelous 
capacity of so setting forth complicated, 
involved facts that they were received by 
his associates as easily as a mathematical 
demonstration when made by the teacher 
for his pupils. It was the faculty that 
makes the great lawyer, that would have 
given Mr. Carlisle the attentive ear of the 

Supreme Court bench, and his triumphs 

both in the House and the Senate have been 

due solely to these high intellectual quali- 
ties. 

Asa politician Mr. Carlisle is esteemed 
not greater than the average of those who 
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W. BOURKE COCKRAN OF NEW YORK. 

were his fellow-members when he served in 
the House, and although his first canvass 
for the speakership was conducted with such 
skill and accuracy of estimate that it was 
found at the caucus that the number of votes 
he received was only two less than that 
which his canvass had figured that he would 
receive, yet it was well known at the time 
that that remarkable exploit of politics 
was the achievement of one of the most 
adroit and subtle politicians who ever had 
a seat upon the floor of the House, Colonel 
Morrison. 

Had Morrison possessed the rhetoric of 
McKinley, the capacity to fight in the open 
that is one of Reed’s chief gifts, he would 
have been pre-eminent in his party, and 
it has been the opinion of those who have 
been able to measure and study men that he 
would ere this have been a presidential can- 
didate. But Morrison isa strategist. Upon 
the floor of the House he seemed to lose 
command of his resources. He had Jeffer- 
son’s incapacity for thinking upon his feet, 
and when he was championing that tariff 
bill which was called by his name, it was al- 
most pitiful to look upon him as he strugg!ed 
with his weakness when attempting to 
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say the words which were necessary before 
putting his measure to a vote. Morrison 
had executive qualities of the highest order, 
but it would have been impossible for him, 
no matter how long his district sent him to 
the Lower House, to obtain or to maintain 
the post of actual, visible leader. 

The qualities which Morrison lacked, the 
present speaker of the House, Mr. Crisp, 
possesses. It was said of Crisp that he was 
the only man upon the Democratic side who 


} was able to meet Reed in the give and take 


of hot and even angry debate and not be 
overwhelmed. He matched Reed’s aggres- 
siveness with a similar display, and while he 
does not possess that power of withering, 
irritating, aggravating sarcasm or capacity 
to condense an argument into an epigram 
or to make of a taunt a plea which Reed 
more than any man since John Randolph's 
day has revealed, nevertheless in the sturdy 
quality of taking and giving blows he was 
esteemed Mr. Reed’s match, became the 
conspicuous champion of his party therefore 
and, political considerations favoring, was 
chosen to the speakership. 

Yet Crisp is of a type all his own. He 
does not suggest that common notion of the 
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BENTON MCMILLIN OF TENNESSEE, 

southern type of public men either in his 

methods or in his appearance. Heis pow- 

_ erful because he has courage, pertinacity, 
strong will power, considerable tact, and, 
outside the struggles of the arena, something 
of personal charm. He has also accuracy of 
judgment, as was revealed when recently he 
might have stepped from the House to the 
Senate and thus have seen the fruitage of 
the highest ambition possible for him, he 
being of foreign birth, but he would not, 
believing that the time was not opportune. 
The conspicuous intellectual force upon 
the Democratic side to-day is Mr. Wilson, the 
chairman of the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee. Yet it has seemed to those who know 
Wilson best and who have watched with in- 
terest his career that his place is not in that 
turbulent body but in a chamber where quiet 
persuasion has more of influence than the 
more violent methods which prevail in the 
House. His success is due in some meas- 
ure to methods which McKinley adopted. 
Mr. Wilson looked upon the reverse side of 
the shield to that which gained McKinley’s 
admiration. He identified himself a few 
years after McKinley became prominent as 


a protectionist with what is vaguely called 
revenue or tariff reform, and by patient and 
persistent fidelity at last commanded the re- 
spect of his associates. He also won the 
favor of the president, who it is said believed 
that, Carlisle alone excepted, Wilson pos- 
sessed the highest capacity to set forth with 
lucidity and logic the pleas and arguments 
with which the Democratic tariff policy is 
supported. 

But Wilson, like Carlisle, is no hand at 
mastering groups of men. His recent ex- 
perience with the bill which is known by his 
name is an illustration of the capacity of the 
politician to outmaneuver and to outgeneral 
him. His conception of the House is that 
it is a great debating club whose questions 
are serious ones and where the affirmative is 
vitally to affect the interests of the general 
government and the people. Such a poli- 
tician as Morrison or Gorman, such a leader 
as Reed, would find him an easy opponent 
to overcome. He has gained as Carlisle 
did, although not in so great a measure, re- 
spect for pure intellectual force, and there 
is even among his political opponents some- 
thing of admiration and sincere friendship 
because of his gentle manhood, his freedom 
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from political guile, and even for his credu- 
lity, a dangerous quality for a man who would 
succeed in political en- 
deavor. 

Burrows has gained in- 
fluence partly because of 
long service, partly be- 
cause of mastery of par- 
liamentary rules, very 
largely because of faith- 
fulness in the committee 
room and to some extent 
because of unusual ora- 
torical power. He is tobe 
classed among the leaders 
of the House and Mr. 
Reed has found him per- 
haps the most reliable of 
his associates in times of 
party peril. 

Dalzell has gained in- 
fluence because of un- 
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with the force and charm of his rhetoric. 

Cockran is a familiar figure because he is 
a brilliant man, but his 
capacity is the capacity 
solely of the orator. He 
has not proven unusually 
wise in the more silent 
councils of his party, 
and his temperament, 
which is the imaginative, 
poetic, artistic one, is not 
such as best fits a man for 
skillful sailing through 
the stormy seas of a Con- 
gressional term. Yet his 
extraordinary intellectual 
qualities are such as have 
specially charmed some of 
the greater intellects of 
the House, and have 
brought him into con- 
genial association with 


usually clear political judgment, and heisone the giant of the American Congress of to- 
who can command the ear of the House day,—Mr. Reed. 


THE GROWTH OF AUSTRALIA. 


BY E. REYER. 


TRANSLATED FOR ‘‘ THE CHAUTAUQUAN” FROM THE GERMAN ‘‘ RUNDSCHAU.”’ 


T was not until the Revolutionary War 
had ended and the larger part of the 
North American colonies had separated 

themselves from the mother country that the 
English began to look seriously on the vast 
territory of Australia which they might claim. 
In May, 1787, Sydney, the colonial secretary, 
sent to Botany Bay the first installment of 
convicts, under convoy of a man-of-war. 
The disheartened criminals were driven on 
shore to clear the forests, build block-houses, 
pasture the cattle transported with them, and 
sow the corn and maize. These were the 
Pilgrim Fathers—and mothers—of Aus- 
tralia. They numbered when they left Eng- 
land 564 men and 192 women. 

After the usual hardships which befall the 
settlers of any new country, whatever their 
worth or station, Botany Bay became fairly 
prosperous. In 1795 colonists of the non- 
G-Nov. 


criminal classes came out with a new gov- 
ernor and their intelligent, voluntary labor 
began the new era of Australian progress. 
Finding the region especially adapted to 
sheep-raising one of the prominent settlers 
imported a herd of merinos, which proved 
extremely profitable. 

Sheep-raising and the export of wool was 
at first and for a long time the great calling. 
In 1851 the discovery of gold increased the 
resources of the island. In 1840 the gov- 
ernment had stopped the exportation of con- 
victs, having in fifty years sent out the very 
respectable number of 83,000. 

From the decade of 1840-1850, then, 
dates the real growth of Australia.- All 
hindrances being set aside which had hith- 
erto checked the social, and therefore the 
material development of the continent, the 
condition of the country was such as to 
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profit to the full extent by the gold fever of 
1851. Between 1851 and 1860 the stream 
of immigration rose to the great total of 
585,000. The sixties added 292,000 more, 
the seventies, 330,000, and the eighties 
403,000. At first the colony of Victoria, 
where the mines existed, received the large 
majority of the newcomers, but after the 
richness of the country became better known 
New South Wales gained its proportionate 
share. The large towns reflected the in- 
crease of population as well, and Sydney 
leaped from 30,000 inhabitants in 1841 to 
224,000 in 1881, and 383,000 in 1891 while 
Melbourne showed the more wonderful 
growth of from 5,000 in 1841 to 283,000 in 
1881 and 458,000 in 1891. 

The emigrants to Australia, unlike the 
wanderers to the United States, are mamly 
English in race. Very few, relatively speak- 
ing, come from the other nationalities of Eu- 
rope. For many years the consequence of 


this great immigration was to give the coun- 
try a restless appearance, as so large a ma- 
jority of the inhabitants were foreign born. 


In recent years this disadvantage to a settled 
civilization has passed away and the statis- 
tics show that nearly, if not quite, three 
fourths of the entire population of 3,000,000 
and more is native to the soil. 

After the period of agriculture and sheep- 
raising came the period of mining. For ten 
years the excitement lasted until the river 
sands where gold had first been found were 
exhausted and the more serious labor of 
shaft-sinking and quartz-crushing began. 
Some $2,000,000,000 would measure the val- 
ue of this industry and when the relatively 
small population is taken into account there 
is little wonder that the Australians became 
wealthy so quickly and so generally. 

Toward 1860 agriculture began to reassert 
again its claims. The flow of gold dimin- 
ished and other minerals came forward to 
claim the attention which the yellow metai 
had so long monopolized. In New South 
Wales the deposits of coal entered into ri- 
valry with the precious sands and rocks of 
the highlands of Victoria. In 1847 already 
there was an annual output of 47,000 tons, 
which by 1880 had risen to 1,000,000 and 
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now amounts to some 3,000,000. One third 
of this is consumed at home. The rest is 
exported to the islands of the Pacific. 

The ease of mining is also a noticeable 
feature. Instead of 300 tons to each miner, 
as is the case in Europe and America, the 
Australian workman has placed to his credit 
by the end of the year 485 tons, and receives 
his proportionate increase in wages. Lead 
and silver mining cuts quite a respectabie 
figure also and tin as well. In all some 
30,000 miners are employed in the colony 
of New South Wales, or about one seventh 
of the adult labor of the district. 

Mining, it is seen, is to be ranked as one 
of the important industries of Australia. 
Even better is the showing made by agricul- 
ture. The climate is favorable,—mild win- 
ters and temperate summers. In the valleys 
and plains of the eastern slope dwell the 
farmers of the island. On the hills and 
mountains feed more than 116,000,000 sheep. 
This state of prosperity dates from the home- 
stead laws of 1867, which offered to settlers 
large tracts of land at moderate rentals. Not 
only sheep are pastured on these territories. 
The last census shows the existence also of 
11,000,000 head of cattle and 17,000,000 
horses and the acres on which all these 
flocks, herds, or droves feed are valued at 
not less than $2,000,000,000 without taking 
into consideration the improvements in land 
or buildings which in New South Wales 
alone were estimated in 1890 at over $300,- 
000,000. And all of this within fifty years 
approximately ! 

The wool trade of New South Wales 
amounts in yearly exports to $50,000,000 to 
be contrasted with $10,000,000 for silver and 
lead ores and $2,000,000 for gold dust and 
ingots. 

Every one is aware that in order to pro- 
duce such results, irrigation on an extensive 
scale is employed in Australia. In that zone 
the rainfall is comparatively small, and 
herding or cultivation of the soil cannot be 
carried on without large reservoirs, wells, 
and cisterns. Some idea of the extent of 
this systematic watering by artificial means 
may be gained when we learn that in its pas- 
ture lands New South Wales counts no less 
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than 3,300 wells and 27,000 cisterns. The 
latter have on the average a depth of 19 4 feet 
and hold 200,000 hektoliters. Pumps draw 
the water from them and pour it into troughs 
of considerable length. Still in spite of these 
precautions the loss of livestock is quite 
serious in unusually dry years. Every other 
year from 500,000 to 2,000,000 sheep perish 
in New South Wales. In 1884 this loss was 
estimated at 8,000,000. 

The wells are mainly of the artesian vari- 
ety and the results already obtained from 
them are such as to justify all the labor ex- 
pended upon them. Irrigation of large 
masses of land is now being attempted. Not 
long since the Chaffey brothers rented some 
250,000 acres of barren land to the north- 
west of Melbourne. This was shortly after 
the year 1880. Within four years they had 
expended on it, mainly in irrigating works, 
some $2,000,000. This waste of a decade 
ago is now a garden. Fields and orchards 
cover its desolateness with verdure and fruit, 
and no less than three thousand human be- 
ings have taken up their abode within its 
limits. In 1888 the same firm rented a new 
tract and are rapidly pushing on the work of 
redemption. 

We must bear in mind that with irrigation 
the chance of settlement increases, as well 
as the amount of arable land. Year by year 
the boundaries of the desert are beaten back 
and the inhabitable sections of the island 
are expanding, and extending already far be- 
yond what was thought possible not quite a 
generation ago. 

Some idea of the wealth and activity of the 
citizens of this distant state may be gathered 
from the figures of their foreign trade. Wool 
and minerals form the exports, while manu- 
factured articles comprise nearly all the im- 
ports. In 1889 New South Wales with its 
1,100,000 inhabitants handled at its ports 
no les$ than 5,400,000 tons. Sydney is sur- 
passed as a port of entry by only three Eng- 
lish towns,—Liverpool, London, and Hull. 
India with two huné¢red and fifty times the 
population of New South Wales has only four 
times as much foreign trade. Besides, this 
trade is not, as a European might suppose, 
carried in foreign bottoms. Only one third 
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of the ships handling Australian commerce 
belong to the mother country. The other 
two thirds are the property of the proud 
colony, which in contrast with the United 
States has already freed itself from England 
in the matter of shipping. Sydney alone has 
seven large ship-yards. 

The value of the exports from New South 
Wales in 1889 was £23,000,000, of which 
wool made almost the half. Its imports 
amounted to the same figure and consisted 
of manufactured articles and luxuries. But 
one undesirable feature of this great trade, 
and a consequence of the system of land- 
rent as well, is the concentration of capital 
and wealth in the large towns. Sydney and 
Melbourne possess at the present day one 
third and two fifths, respectively, of the 
wealth of the colony in which they are, while 
the bank deposits in all Australia have risen 
in thirty years from £16,000,000 to £129,- 
000,000. The combined value of personal 
property and real estate in the year 1890 
amounted to £1,170,000,000. By dividing 
this wealth fer capita one may see that while 
each German family is estimated to own on 
the average $3,000 and each English $6,000, 
each Australian family would have to its 
credit not less than $7,500. To be sure 
these figures represent a period of inflation 
in values and they experienced a notable 
diminution through.the economic crisis of 
1893. 

As for the income on all the property the 
figures for New South Wales in 1888 were 
put at £54,000,000, of which £5,000,000 
were set aside as savings. The average in- 
come of each inhabitant of the colony was 
in that year $260 and his expenditure $235. 
In Europe the average income is $100 and 
in the United States $160. The taxes for 
the Australian in 1888 amounted to between 
5 and 6 per cent of his income, while from 
the Viennese workmen the indirect taxation 
takes from 11 to 17 percent of his earnings. 
The concentration of wealth in the large 
cities shows of course that its possession is 
very unequally divided. Yet the record for 
consumption reveals a very comfortable ex- 
istence for the Australian laborer. A coun- 
try where the use of meat is four times as 
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great as in Germany, and of tea and coffee 
twice as great, has not yet become acquainted 
with suffering among the masses. Statistics 
show that in Germany each inhabitant con- 
sumes each year 30 kilos of meat, in Eng- 
land 50 kilos, in America 68, and in Aus- 
tralia 120. But on the other hand fewer 
vegetables are eaten, and if we add to the 
weight of the dry substances in potatoes the 
weight of breadstuffs consumed, we find that 
each German requires 340 kilos of vegetable 
food, while in the United States and Aus- 
tralia scarcely 200 kilos are demanded. Still 
it is undoubtedly the grazing industry, and 
the low price of mutton in consequence, which 
is accountable for the extreme use of meat 
in the last named country. 

Another set of figures is important when 
we are considering the well-being of a peo- 
ple, the figures of poverty and crime, the 
figures of misery and suffering. In Aus- 
tralia out of every 1,000 of the popula- 
tion there are barely 4 public poor. In 
England there are 30. In the consumption of 
strong drinks and the statistics for drunken- 
ness New South Wales compares again most 
The 


creditably with European nations. 
amount of spirituous liquors, brandy, wine, 
and beer annually drunk in Great Britain is 
16 liters to each inhabitant, in Germany 13, 


in Australia and the United States12. The 
number of saloons has greatly diminished 
there in recent years and arrests for drunk- 
enness amount to only 17 per 1,000 of the 
population. 

Strangely enough, the record of suicides 
in Australia far outstrips the mother country. 
In England out of 100,000 inhabitants there 
is an annual average of from 7 to 8 suicides. 
In New South Wales it is 10 and in Queens- 
land it is 14. This, however, may be ex- 
plained by the fact that emigration from a 
country naturally bears with it those people 
who have despaired of making their way at 
home, and who stake their existence on a 
last throw of the dice inaforeignland. The 
first reverse hurries them into another world. 
Still Saxony since 1860 shows a much higher 
ratio, 20 suicides to every 100,000 of the 
population. 

The great progress in material wealth is 
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accompanied in Australia by a corresponding 
development of the mental. Like the Ameri- 
can, the Australian is thoroughly persuaded 
that the common weal can be maintained only 
by universal education of the masses, and in 
the last few decades great things have been 
accomplished in this respect. The school 
statistics for New South Wales show that 
between 1846 and 1889 the per cent of the 
total population in school attendance had in- 
creased from 10 to 21 percent while the 
yearly expenditure for each pupil now 
amounts to between $20 and $25, exclusive 
of the cost for buildings and equipment. 

The schools, like those in America, are 
separated from the religious bodies and be- 
long wholly to the state. At first parochial 
schools were the rule, and even after the laws 
of 1848 considerable sums were annually ap- 
propriated from the public treasury to their 
support. These grants ceased in 1890, and 
by the withdrawal of such subsidies the num- 
ber of schools under the control of the congre- 
gations was greatly diminished, while the 
pupils in attendance in private schools cor- 
respondingly increased. In 1889 out of 
some 235,000 children of school age in New 
South Wales no less than 42,000 were re- 
ceiving their instruction in private institu- 
tions. 

The public schools of intermediate grades 
are naturally patterned after English models. 
The majority of them offer a fair training in 
modern languages and in some few a classi- 
cal education is made the principal aim. For 
higher schools there is the technical school 
of Sydney, which in 1889 was attended 
by some 2,700 students, of whom 446 
were girls. The university of Sydney, 
founded in 1855, is well endowed and is de- 
veloping fast into an excellent institution. 
Its annual expenditure is about $140,000. 
Up to the present time this foundation has 
received real estate to the amount of $250,- 
ooo and cash endowments to the amount of 
$400,000. In addition it disposes of nu- 
merous stipends and prizes which enable 
the poorer class of students to pursue their 
studies without excessive denial of the com- 
forts or necessaries of life. 

It would be too long a story to enumerate 
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all the noteworthy achievements of the coun- 
try in the direction of intellectual and artis- 
tic progress. But there is one evidence of 
the tendency of.the people toward this end 
which I will select as typical. It is the mat- 
ter of public libraries, which in Australia, as 
in England and America, are looked upon as 
means of popular education. 

In Victoria in the year 1887 were to be 
found 314 public libraries with an income of 
over $200,000, a collection of over 400,000 
volumes and a circulation of over 3,000,000 
copies. The free public library of Melbourne 
contained alone 115,000 volumes and 116,- 
ooo pamphlets and unbound volumes and 
had a circulation of 405,000 copies. The 
public libraries of Victoria offer to each 
man of her population two or three volumes 
on the average every year, just as many asthe 
most efficient libraries of English or Ameri- 
can cities. On the contrary our German 
towns afford in their book collections, which 
are free to their citizens, only in exceptional 
instances one volume to each inhabitant. 

To be sure it is an acknowledged fact that 
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Germany can point to a much higher per 
cent of educated men than Australia or 
America. But on the other hand I could 
affirm that the mass of the people of these 
countries possess a higher average of edu- 
cation, which is revealed most clearly by 
their greater reading capacity. So far as I 
can judge from personal observation the in- 
struction in American schools is indeed not 
so thorough as in our German, and yet it 
gives a better preparation for practical life. 
So the knowledge which the American and 
Australian gains in the public school is kept 
up and increased by the public library, while 
with us a large proportion of our pedagog- 
ical acquisitions is lost in later life for want 
of a proper incentive. 

On the whole the data which are furnished 
by the statistics of Australia reveal to us a 
people which must be reckoned among the 
first not in relative material prosperity alone. 
We learn that the Australian state devotes 
its means to worthy ends as well, and uses 
them to place the intellectual culture of the 
whole nation upon a high and noble plane. 
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[** by day we watched them taking on the purple, 
Toying with the sunshine in a golden mist, 
Sending out their fragrance with a royal bounty, 
Happy in their beauty simply to exist. 


Through the long dry summer, broad green leaves had shaded 
Tiny growing clusters from the parching heat; 

Gathering from earth and sky food and air and moisture ; 
Bathing them in evening dew, just to make them sweet. 


Red and white and purple globes of wondrous texture, 
Grown and sealed and colored by no mortal hand; 

Types of peace and plenty—nature’s perfect working— 
Blessings on the vineyards of our favored land! 
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AS INTERVIEWED BY 


ver Otis Howard retires from the 

United States army on November 8, 
his sixty-fourth birthday, after forty-four 
years of active military service. His per- 
sonal history and military record are unique 
and full of interest. At eleven he was a 
poor boy struggling for an education; at 
nineteen a college graduate; at twenty-four 
a graduate of the West Point Military Acad- 
emy and a lieutenant in the army of the 
United States; later he became a leader 
in twenty-two battles; was under fire and 
a participant in almost as many engage- 
ments, counting his campaigns with the 
Indians, as Fighting Phil Sheridan, all the 
while rapidly winning distinction and _pro- 
motion. General Howard retires from ac- 
tive service in the regular army standing 
next in rank to the commanding general, but 
one step removed from the highest command 
in the military service of the United States. 

Never had I found hiin in a more delight- 
fully reminiscent mood than on the day of this 
conversation. Looking backward he told 
me of many personal experiences beginning 
more than fifty years ago when he went from 
his birthplace, the town of Leeds, in Maine, 
to Hollowell to live with an uncle, where he 
earned enough to pay for his board and got 
his first schooling in the village betimes. 

“T was about eleven years old when I 
went to Hollowell,” he said. “ At the school 
in the village, Mr. Burnham’s high school, I 
saw other boys studying Latin, beginning a 
college course, and it occurred to me that I 
could do the same. I began a course of 
preparation for college and in the intervals 
of work at the farm I went away to the acad- 
emies, keeping up my preparatory studies. 
When fifteen I entered Bowdoin College and 
graduated four years later. I went from 
there to West Point. That was in Septem- 
ber, 1850.” 

Recalling the experiences of other new 
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cadets at West Point I asked General How- 
ard how he got on as a “ Plebe.” 

“As I went in September I was not re- 
garded exactly asa Plebe, but they called 
me a ‘Sep.’ All the time I was a cadet I 
was called ‘Sep’ Howard. This is the 
usual custom with cadets who enter the acad- 
emy in September.” 

“‘T presume you did not altogether escape 
that menial part of the service expected of 
every new cadet ?” 

“Well,” said the General, “I think there 
was never any menial part. The older classes 
sometimes made a new cadet bring water a 
little more than he should for his turn; for 
example, there would be four cadets in a 
tent, and if the fourth one in happened to 
be what they called a fourth class man, or 
the ‘Plebe,’ the others would say, ‘Come, 
Plebe, get us a pail of water.’ Generally, the 
Plebe, to please them, would go off and get 
the water. I do not know whether all did it or 
not. But I never had any experience of the 
kind. 

“The part that was hard for me, and I 
think it is hard to any new cadet, was the 
drill. When first drilled the cadets were 
separated into little squads of three, four, 
five, or six each. A corporal was put in 
charge of the squad. As you know, the first 
duty of the corporal is to stand the cadets 
up, having them take the position of soldiers, 
usually with the men in line facing him. 
Then he gives his commands,” and pacing 
to and fro in front of me, General Howard 
uttered the commands himself in a way that 
made me understand how some corporals 
made cadets shiver in the early days at 
West Point, a privilege, by the way, which 
young corporals have not permitted to be- 
come extinct even yet. 

“«Turn out your toes, and put your little 
finger on the seam of your pants,’” com- 
manded General Howard in imitation of the 
corporal. “‘Raise your shoulders a little,’ 
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‘Throw your chest out, more, more yet.’ 
Thus he would command and then go around 
and feel of our shoulders to see that they 
were in position. ‘Carry your head straight.’ 
‘ Don’t stick your head over that way.’ ‘ Bring 
your head square back.’ ‘Don’t hold your 
chin down.’ Then he would make us 
march. We would have to put out one foot 
and then the other, and he would hold us 
in that position as long as he could, as long 
as we could bear it, and sometimes speak 
pretty roughly. 

“A little corporal, Corporal Walker, 
drilled me. I did not like his drilling; he 
called me names ; called me ‘ monkey’ some- 
times, or said I behaved like a monkey ; and 
I think I would have sold myself for a six- 
pence about that time. But we had another 
corporal—Boggs—in the class above me; 
he was very manly, he was perhaps about my 
own age or maybea little older, and he never 
said anything at all but what was gentle. 
He gave his commands in a very authorita- 
tive tone and demanded instant obedience, 
and nobody questioned him. It made quite 
a difference whether we had a little fellow 


who ordered us around and who was young- 
er than ourselves, or a man older and one 
to whom we gave respect.” 

“In how many battles did you engage 
during the war, General ?” , 

“« Twenty-two sizable battles all together,” 


said General Howard. “ Bull Run was the 
first sizable battle in which I took part. I 
was then a colonel commanding a brigade 
of New England troops in General Heintzel- 
man’s division.” 

Upon mention of this, his first notable 
battle, I remembered that it was for gal- 
lantry and courage in this engagement that 
he was made a brigadier general of volun- 
teers. That was in September, 1861, and 
from this time forward his promotions came 
rapidly. In 1862 he served in the Virginia 
Peninsular Campaign, during which he lost 
his right arm. 

Referring to this period he said: “ At 
the battle of Fair Oaks, the first day of June, 
1862, while leading a charge with part of 
my brigade across the enemy’s line, I was 
wounded twice, first by a ball through my 
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forearm ; afterwards another struck my el- 
bow and lodged up near the shoulder, break- 
ing the bone pretty badly. That was about 
half past ten in the morning. At the field 
hospital about five o’clock in the afternoon, 
after a consultation by several physicians, 
the arm was amputated and buried there in 
Virginia soil.” , 

At Antietam and Fredericksburg General 
Howard commanded a division and it was 
during the interim between these battles that 
he was appointed a major general of volun- 
teers. In April and July, 1863, he com- 
manded the Eleventh Army Corps in the 
battles of Chancellorsville and Gettysburg. 
He won distinction at the battle of Mission- 
ary Ridge and Chattanooga later in the 
same year and in General Sherman’s report 
of that campaign General Howard is praised 
as “exhibiting the highest and most chival- 
rous traits of the soldier.” 

When the Eleventh and Twelfth Army 
Corps were united General Howard suc- 
ceeded to the command of the Fourth Corps, 
which with General Sherman at its head 
pushed on from Chattanooga to Atlanta in 
1864. When General McPherson was killed 
near Atlanta, General Howard was trans- 
ferred to the command of the Army of the 
Tennessee. He led the right wing of Gen- 
eral Sherman’s army in its historic march 
from Atlanta to the sea. The last battle 
in which he was engaged during the war 
was during this command, at Bentonville, | 
North Carolina. His appointment to be 
brigadier general of the regular army was 
made in 1865 and one year later he was ap- 
pointed a brevet major general. 

General Howard’s experience in Indian 
warfare has been so varied and withal so 
extensive that it rounds outa military career 
which in its smallest detail reads like a ro- 
mance. Heled, and that successfully, a num- 
ber of Indian campaigns. As early as 1857, 
when he was chief of ordnance against hos- 
tile Indians in Florida, he had to cope with 
the Seminoles. Four later Indian cam- 
paigns which he led were those during the 
period of his command of the Department 
of the Columbia, against the Cochise Apaches 
in ’72,the Nez Perces in’77, and the Piute 
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and Bannock and Sheep Eaters’ campaigns in 
’78 and ’79._ As for the Indians against 
whom he waged campaigns General How- 
ard both conquered and conciliated them. 

“Did you know President Lincoln well ?” 
was the next question I asked. Almost un- 
consciously I had opened the way for a se- 
ries of interesting war reminiscences, only a 
part of which can be repeated here. 

“I knew Lincoln pretty well,” said Gen- 
eral Howard, “from being near him, and I 
had some interviews withhim. The last one 
was on September 25, ’63, just before I 
started west with my command. 

‘‘T saw Lincoln for the first time soon af- 
ter my regiment arrived in Washington, 
and I paid my respects to him then at the 
White House. That was in June, ’61, and 
I saw him many times afterwards. About a 
month before the battle of Chancellorsville, 
in April, he came to my tent and sat with 
me a little while. 

“Mr. Lincoln manifested great kindness 
tome. Often when I went in to see him at 


the time of my visits in Washington he came 
to me and extended his hand—both hands— 


and took mine in his and conversed with me. 
' One time after Chancellorsville there was a 
kind of conspiracy to get me removed 
from the command of the Eleventh Corps. 
Some others were ambitious to get my 
place and General Hooker was not friendly 
to me. I rather think he favored it. I 
heard an account of an interview they had 
—the delegation that went on from the 
Army of the Potomac to see Mr. Lincoln— 
and the remark that gratified me personally 
very much was that made to the delegation 
by President Lincoln: ‘General Howard 
is a good man,’ he said; ‘let him alone and 
he will bring things straight in his com- 
mand.’ 

“ After Gettysburg my corps, which con- 
sisted of two divisions, the other division 
having been sent to South Carolina, and 
Slocum’s corps, consisting of two divisions, 
were put together and placed under the com- 
mand of General Hooker and sent as a sin- 
gle organization to the West. 

“It took four or five days to move from 
the Army of the Potomac over to the Army 
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of the Cumberland. We went over, one 
train following another on the Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad, through and across Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee and were strewn along 
from Nashville to the crossing of the Ten- 
nessee at Bridgeport, Alabama. My head- 
quarters were at Bridgeport and I was there 
when General Grant came to take his first 
look into the new division, -the new geo- 
graphical division, to which he had been 
assigned. 

“The day before his coming I went up to 
Stevenson, ten miles, where General Hooker 
had his house and home for the time being, 
and while there word was given that Grant 
was coming down from Nashville on the 
train. I had to return by the same route, so 
I was at the depot at Stevenson when the 
train came in. I stepped into the car where 
General Grant was with a good many other 
officers and saw him for the first time. He 
was very thin and pale at that time. It 
was just after his terrible accident at New 
Orleans when he was thrown from his horse. 
He was very lame, and could hardly move. 

“General Hooker instead of going down 
to see him himself sent an officer with a 
spring wagon and invited General Grant to 
go up and stay over night with him. I was 
in the car when the officer came in. With- 
out rising from his seat Grant said very 
brusquely (I was astonished at his way of say- 
ing it), ‘ If General Hooker wants to see me he 
will find me on this train.’ It was not very 
long before General Hooker found his way 
down there and paid his respects to his com- 
manding officer. Grant knew Hooker very 
well before that occurrence and he wanted 
to be sure of his ascendency over him. 
General Grant understood how to assert 
himself. That was the first time I saw him 
and then we rode down together the ten 
miles to Bridgeport and he stayed over 
night with me in my tent.” 

General Howard was actively interested 
in the work of the Christian Commission 
during the war, and indeed his Christian 
work, continued through all the years since 
his young manhood, long ago won for him 
the title, Christian soldier. If there is one 
phase of Christian work more than another 











which has always claimed General Howard’s 
attention it is that relating to young men. 
He has been a member of the Y. M. C. A. 
since before the war. 

Not long before the day of this conversa- 
tion I heard General Howard deliver an ad- 
dress on “ The Value of a Christian Expe- 
rience to Young Men.” His strong convic- 
tions and his earnest manner of giving them 
expression brought forth a number of old- 
fashioned “ amens”’ from a few of those in 
the audience near him. It was this that 
prompted my next question. ‘Were you 
ever a local preacher or an exhorter, as it is 
often called, General ?”’ I asked. 

Immediately his face lighted up as he 
replied: ‘Why, yes, I was an exhorter 
once. It was in 1857 in Florida. Soon 
after my conversion there I joined the 
Methodist Episcopal Church South on pro- 
bation and the pastor of the church imme- 
diately appointed me an exhorter. I exhorted 
a good deal over Florida and, I hope, did 
some good. Before I was taken into that 
church in full connection I came north and 
later in the year, in August I think it was, 
I joined the Congregational Church.” 

“Has there not always been a popular 
impression, General, that a Christian expe- 
rience is not an essential part of the fighting 
soldier’s equipment ?” 

‘Yes, I think that impression very often 
prevailed,” said General Howard, “especially 
in the beginning of the war. However, it 
was not the feeling among the home people. 
When I went out with my regiment, every 
family represented in it that I knew anything 
about, that I had any knowledge of directly 
or indirectly, was glad enough to believe 
that I was a just man and a Christian man, 
one who feared God and tried to do His 
will. There were some men though who 
were rough officers, liked to drink some, 
and cursed some, who thought it was no 
place for a Christian to be in command of 
men of war. 

“T remember that Governor Berry of 
New Hampshire visited our command when 
I was in front of Alexandria. I had a 


brigade, and Governor Berry visited Colonel 
Cross. 


Cross was a very able officer, had 
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had a good deal of experience in the Mexi- 
can War before, and he was yet comparatively 
young. I think he was about forty years 
old. Cross told the governor that General 
Howard was ‘a good soldier but a little 
cranky on the subject of religion.’ You see 
he thought I was a good soldier in spite of 
my religious faith. Governor Berry visited 
me at my tent. I think he dined with me. 
He told me of it. But Governor Berry 
himself was decidedly a Christian gentleman, 
and it rejoiced him very much to think I was 
such a ‘crank.’ 

“You know it is a solemn thing to take 
command and go forward to fight the battles 
of the country and to go into close action, 
where there is one chance, perhaps, in a 
thousand, of your coming out alive, or 
bringing the men out alive—not to think so 
much about yourself. I do not know how 
others carried the responsibility, but it was 
a great relief to me to pray and rely upon 
God—I do not mean in the way of using 
many words, or going through with any 
special forms, but to have a steady reliance 
—as Grant did—upon the Almighty pres- 
ence and blessing of the God of battles.” 

“Ts there not something of a prejudice 
among soldiers against the Christian in the 
military service ?” 

“QO, no,” said General Howard; “on the 
contrary, the soldiers, all things being equal, 
relied more upon the man who feared God 
and tried to keep His commandments. A 
man might be a professing Christian and 
yet be a weak, sniveling, good-for-nothing 
fellow—and they considered all such as 
hypocrites; but the man who loved and 
feared God did his duty better, kept his gun 
cleaner, and minded his own business more, 
and did every duty with self-sacrifice and 
fearlessness. Because a man was a Christian 
he lost no credit either with his company or 
with his commander. And, then, you know, 
that in a large force like ours in the field, large 
numbers of them were Christian men. Some- 
times whole companies, from the commander 
of the company to the last private, came out 
right from our Sunday schools and churches 
—even ministers were commanders.”’ 

A good story and one which gives point 
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to General Howard’s statement that a soldier 
receives the respect of his fellows for his 
better qualities is one told by a soldier who 
was in his command. I interject it here 
because it seems to fit. 

“Tt was a dark, stormy night and General 
W. T. Sherman thought himself in need of 
a brandy stimulant. Going to the tent of 
General Howard, whom he knew to be a 
total abstainer, General Sherman was on the 
point of asking the surgeon for a drink of 
brandy when he observed Howard in an 
inner apartment. The story goes that the 
grizzled strategist stammered a request for 
Seidlitz powders, which the surgeon gave 
him. The General swallowed the powders 
with a wry face and then beckoned the 
surgeon outside. ‘Respect, sir,’ said he, 
‘for General Howard deterred me from say- 
ing that I wanted brandy, but you should 
not have forced that vile concoction on me.’ 
It is said the General got the brandy forth- 
with.” 

In discussing the recent labor troubles in 
the West I was not surprised to find General 
Howard to be a man of strong views, 


- especially on the relation of the army to 
social disturbances. 

“The army has no relation to the laboring 
people,” he said, “any more than to any other 


class of people. The army is the general 
police of the nation, and is a supporting 
arm to the executive head—the president 
of the United States.” 

“Do you think the army and the number 
of posts should be increased in order to pre- 
vent future social outbreaks and better to 
protect and preserve the public peace?” 

“T think it would be wise for this republic 
to increase its regular force,” replied the 
General thoughtfully. “I cannot say that 
it is absolutely necessary, but the part of 
wisdom to do it. 

“‘T said publicly before this thing came on, 
that all our great cities needed a United 
States garrison and thoroughly drilled troops 
near it; and in my judgment there ought 
to be a post of about a thousand men in 
each state and territory. I doubt very much 
if our legislators will agree to that; but I 
don’t speak now as an officer desiring com- 
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mand, or with any personal interests in that 
direction, but as a citizen of some experi- 
ence. We do not want a large standing 
army, but we want one reasonably large, 
so that fools will quit their folly.” 

““What would you call reasonably large?” 

“Well, fifty or sixty thousand men—take 
what I said, a thousand men for each state 
and territory. 

“You would then double the present 
force?” 

“Well, we have but twenty-five thousand, 
unless you count in the navy. Congress 
has appropriated lately but for twenty thou- 
sand.” 

“A great many people seem to think that 
the world is so advanced that there is no 
danger, or that we ought to teach men so, 
but this little episode of ours in Chicago 
shows us that men are talking in their social 
meetings and secret meetings against some- 
body else. There are anarchists plotting the 
taking of human life. You could raise thirty 
thousand of them in Chicago who would 
just as lieve burn that city down as not and 
destroy the people and all their wealth. 

“We take in constantly from the old world 
men with old ideas ; we absorb them pretty 
rapidly too; there are parts of our big cities 
where you do not hear English spoken; and 
large numbers of the men are enemies of the 
government simply because it is the govern- 
ment, and the police because it is the po- 
lice. So long as that is the case it is well 
to be reasonably prepared. Where there are 
robbers it is well to have safes ; and when 
there are no robbers then have no safes. It 
is the same with the army in this great re- 
public. I want love to prevail. Wealldo; 
and we want men to do all they can to pro- 
mote each other’s interests and when we can 
do that we shall all be Quakers.” 

At sundown on November 8, the flag will 
be lowered from the staff of General How- 
ard’s headquarters at Governor’s Island, N. 
Y., for the last time. Then his eight years’ 
command of the Department of the East 
will be completed and a useful and brilliant 
career will end, a Christian soldier’s career 
of forty-four years well spent in the military 
service of his country. 














HOW SHOULD PARENTS REGARD 


T is a very important and extremely del- 
icate question with parents when they 
are called upon to regard, in a practical 
and proper way, the courtship of their 
children. One extreme or the other of 
artificial exaction is apt to assert itself; 
either sentimentality which excludes com- 
mon sense, ora mere sordid consideration 
prevails. Far too seldom does courtship 
assume the moral importance due to it. 

What is the object of courtship? Romance 
has veiled it and it has until quite recently in 
our country been almost wholly left to the 
imagination of immature natures. The 
outcome meantime must be of more im- 
portance than decisive battles or changes in 
frontiers and dynasties. How our children 
marry, to whom they are to be married, and 
what the result of marriage shall be, these 
are the bed-rock base of social and domestic 
interest. The phrase “happy marriage”’ 
when rightly construed foretells the future 
glory of civilization. Happy marriage, 
happy homes, a happy nation; these three 
are one. 

Courtship is really the preliminary con- 
tract; for we scarcely regard as courtship 
the mere effort of a would-be suitor to 
engage the affections of a girl, although 
strictly speaking we should. But it is when, 
mutually attracted, two young people begin 
to find their lives blending, that we must 
look upon them as lovers and decide what 
we are going to do in the premises. 

We are aware that the star-dust of a new 
world is making ready to condense whenever 
we see this sort of indescribable affinity 
manifesting itself, and we know that now or 
never our experience of life must be cast 
into the problem possibly as the controlling 
factor. What shall wedo? What does this 
proposed marriage promise? The young peo- 
ple rarely think deeply and seriously, and if 
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CHILDREN DURING COURTSHIP? 





we are going to do any thinking for them 
the earlier we begin the better. 

In this as in every other affair, nearly 
everything depends upon confidence. The 
parent and child must be on terms of mutual 
interest commanding absolute openness and 
sincerity, otherwise there can be no deep 
influence, and the parent must have welcome 
share from the outset in the little drama of 
love. 

Under existing social and domestic cir- 
cumstances it is the daughter and the 
mother who have in our country the respon- 
sibility of deciding matrimonial questions. 
True the father may be the final arbiter in 
many cases; but mother and daughter are 
brought intimately and face to face with all 
the details. The son and lover feels that 
he must make his own way to success or 
defeat ; the decision, however, rests with the 
young woman ; all along, she and her mother 
hold the threads of fate. 

Here then, in a matter of highest concern 
involving the life-long happiness or misery 
of two young persons, the question forces 
itself upon us: How far shall the parent 
go in attempting to influence the child and 
what shall be the limit of interference? Cer- 
tainly arbitrary control is not reasonable; 
in most cases it is not practicable even if 
justified by circumstances. 

It would seem that the beginning point of 
happiness in marriage is in a perfect home 
life. Children brought up in a wholesome, 
free, and invigorating domestic atmosphere 
absorb correct principles; they see and 
know what true marriage is. It is not a 
theory. Mother and father live it daily. 
And when the sons and daughters come to 
the marriageable age the criterion that they 
naturally set to gauge matrimony by is 
what life at home has made for them. 


Granted, then, that children have been 
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properly reared and have come to the expe- 
rience (the sweetest and most memorable 
of all experiences) which is to end in wed- 
ding bells ringing or in the collapse and 
disappointment of their hopes; how shall 
we regard them? Leave them quite unin- 
fluenced to take the great risk, feeling that 
in bringing them up and giving them 
open opportunity amid the best social con- 
ditions we have done all that duty can 
demand or safety permit ? 

If the parent has been the companion 
and friend, the comrade and confidante of 
the child all the way along from infancy to 
maturity, there will exist between the two a 
mode of communication which without 
words will keep up a perfect mutual under- 
standing, so that both will feel just what is 
proper in every delicate exigency. But 
unfortunately this ideal equilibrium of sym- 
pathy is very rare and the cold, hard facts 
of life must be anticipated by the parent 
long precedent to the days of courtship, and 
set before the child without shrinking or 
prejudice. And here is where the most 
difficult part of duty lies. 

The nearer we can come to regarding our 
children with the absolute vision of love, 
the nearer we shall approach the ideal of 
understanding with regard to their natures, 
dispositions, tempers, needs. Here is the 
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secret. What one young person would 
accept as proper and final would but arouse 
anger and obstinacy in another. In the 
sacred affair that we call courtship and too 
often treat with light indifference or senti- 
mental evasion there should always be pres- 
ent the profoundest regard for character, 
and to this every appeal should be made. 
Lovers and sweethearts are, by what love 
implies, mature men and women; for mar- 
riage is not now-a-days contemplated as 
possible between striplings and school girls; 
and as men and women our sons and 
daughters must be regarded during court- 
ship. We cannot say yes and no to them 
with a czar’s or empress’ air of supremacy; 
our influence must reach them through the 
fine, pure medium of that love which has, 
since infancy, been growing between us and 
them. 

If we see with the practiced and practical 
vision of experience and act upon the un- 
selfish principle of parental affection our 
children will be very apt to meet us half 
way in our efforts to direct them, even in 
their wrestlings with the blind god. Half 
the battle is fought, nay the victory is 
already won, if from their birth onward our 
children have been shown that we never 
take advantage of them because we are 
their parents. 
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BY J. EDMUND V. COOKE. 


son asked me “to stand up with him.” 
En passant, I don’t like to “ stand up 
with” a bridal party, though not at all 
averse to acting as groomsman for a friend, 
just as I should be willing to admit having 
a sweetheart, if that pleasure were mine, 
but should certainly strenuously object to 

her being designated as my “lady friend.” 
My friend is my friend, woman or man, 
my betrothed is my betrothed, and my 
spade is my spade. Call a patroness or a 
mistress (in any sense of the word) a “ lady 


| OWN I was a little surprised when Wil- 


friend” if you will, but don’t degrade the 
beautiful, equal, holy, and human relation 
of sweetheart by it. When a man speaks 
of his “ lady friend,” I am forced to regard 
him as possessing but one friend among the 
opposite sex, which is usually not, pre- 
sumably, complimentary to either himself or 
the friend. ; 
So, when Wilson asked me “to stand up 
with him,” and remarked that I had “ never 
met his lady friend,” I could not help a 
certain inward shrinking and a little wonder 
that he had asked me. A man is supposed 
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to ask his dest friend on such an occasion 
and friendship must rest ona plane of equal- 
ity, fraternity, and familiarity. It can’t find 
much footing on an incline and the incline 
must exist where one is, or holds himself to 
be, the superior of the other. 

Had I been Wilson’s thorough friend, I 
should have said, ‘‘ For Heaven’s sake, Jack, 
don’t say ‘stand up with’ or refer to your 
‘lady friend’ unless you want me to cut you 
dead the next time we meet.’”’ Instead I 
said, “ Why, of course I’ll do it and gladly, 
too. Accept my congratulations,” 

After all, there was something in common 
between us, for we both were professional 
musicians and had always talked over our 
public plans and prospects freely and frankly, 
with little or none of that petty jealousy so 
rampant’'among most of our ilk. I could, 
and I did, commend much of his work and 
I liked him the better because he preserved 
a discreet silence as to some of mine, for 
though / considered it good, I could honor 
aman who would not praise what he did 
not believe worthy of it. 

Besides, I was feeling particularly chari- 
table toward all mankind that morning—we 
usually do feel so when the world is going 
right with us—and those straws of “stand 
up with” and “lady friend” floated past 
without calling my attention to the way the 
wind was blowing. 

As I said before, I had never met Wil- 
son’s fiancée and as it was rather necessary 
Ishould do so, I agreed to goout some even- 
ing when he was there and make her ac- 
quaintance. I am afraid I did not show a 
very cordial interest in the matter, for two 
or three weeks slipped away without my 
making the appointment, as I had agreed to, 
but then, I was very busy. However, one day 
Wilson called me up by ’phone to ask about 
it and while he was leading up to it with an 
inquiry as tothe state of my health, I broke 
in with, “‘ By the way, when do you want me 
to call on Miss Hatton? If you’ve reached 
the point where you can tolerate the pres- 
ence of a third party half of an evening, I'll 
run out there.” 

I felt a little guilty in thus shifting my 
own shortcomings onto his shoulders, but 
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he answered seriously, “Oh, come out to- 
morrow evening. I guess she won’t mind it 
much. I’ll be there early to introduce you.” 

My guilty feeling vanished. I couldn’t 
help thinking him a little of what the Eng- 
lishman calls a “cad” and it ’s hard to keep 
up a proper respect for the rights of a man 
who has none of the finer feelings. 

I did not hasten my progress to Miss Hat- 
ton’s the next evening, but I arrived there 
before Wilson nevertheless. Of course I 
expected him to be on the lookout for me to 
admit me and it was rather awkward to be 
confronted by a servant of a strange house 
without a premeditated plan of action. 
Should I ask for Mr. Wilson, whose home it 
wasn’t, or for Miss Hatton, whom I had 
never seen? I decided on Wilson and was 
informed that Mr. Wilson was not there, of 
course. 

I was fumbling for a card, wondering how 
many Miss Hattons there might be and just 
beginning to feel a horrible uncertainty as 
to whether the name were Hatton, when I 
caught a glimpse of a slight figure in the 
background and the next moment it moved 
toward the door with, “Is this Mr. Van En- 
nis? Come in, please. Iam Miss Hatton. 
It was very stupid of Jack and me to leave 
you to your ownresources in this way. Let 
me have your coat and hat. Mr. Wilson is 
to bring Miss Harter over this evening and 
I’m afraid Kate must be ‘ prinking.’” 

“Ts Miss Harter to be first bridesmaid ?” 
I asked as we passed into the parlor. 

“Yes. Oh, you know her, don’t you? 
Kate told me you were quite old friends.” 

“Indeed, I’m proud to have her say so, 
and I should have choked her if she hadn’t,” 
I returned. I could afford to speak a little 
brutally of Kate Harter. She was sucha 
good friend. 

Miss Hatton, laughed and showed her 
pretty teeth. I liked the girl, She was so 
free and unconstrained. We became ac- 
quainted rapidly and while we waited forthe 
others, I asked her to sing. Without any of 
the usual profuse apologies, she seated her- 
self at the piano. I liked her for that, too. 

“T’ll sing a little love-song I came across 
recently,”’, she said. 
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I arose to turn her music, as she fingered 
the introduction carelessly, and could not 
repress a little start of surprise and a flush 
of pleasure. She did not notice me however, 
but sang, 

“*Love did not come with a rushing wing 
To storm and seize my breast, 

But he came as a nameless little thing, 

With trifles to do and say and sing; 
Pleasant were they, yet brought unrest ; 
Pleasant, yet brought unrest.’” 

“T think that ’s true,” she said. “I know 
J didn’t fall in love all of a sudden. I 
hardly knew I was in love at all, till Jack 
asked me.” 

Whata frank innocent child she was! and 
who does not like frankness and innocence? 

“T don’t commonly fall in love at first 
sight myself,” I responded as gravely as I 
could, 

She showed her pretty teeth again. Her 
eyes, too, looked uncommonly fine when she 
laughed. 

“Shall I sing the second verse ?” she asked. 

“ Yes, but call it a stanza, please,” I an- 
swered. “A verse is a line.” 

She looked just a trifle surprised at my 
‘presumptuousness, but thanked me quietly, 
and I thought sincerely. 

“* Anon, his voice took serious ring, 
And then command expressed, 
And lo! I found that I could not bring 
My heart from its mad, mad worshiping 
At the shrine of a wild unrest, 
The shrine of a wild unrest.’” 

“‘ Don’t you like those minors ?” she asked. 

“Very much,” I answered honestly, 
“ please go on.” She proceeded, 

“*T weep with joy and with sorrow sing; 
Oh, am I curst or blest ? 

Troubled am I if to me Love cling; 

But lost am I if away Love wing ; 
Then kiss me, Love, as I kiss Unrest, 
Kiss me! I kiss Unrest.’” 

“I don’t quite understand that—stanza,” 
she said. ‘Do you believe in such a rhap- 
sody of love as all that? Now, please, give 
me your candid, honest opinion of my song 
—about my voice and interpretation, I mean, 
and everything. Jack says you think your- 
self—I mean he says you’re a clever critic, 
and really, I like good out-and-out, honest 
criticism.” 
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I mentally noted her slip which showed 
Wilson’s none too complimentary opinion of 
me and forgave the little fib with which she 
tried to cover it up. 

Had she'been less persistent for a criti- 
cism, I should have contented myself with 
some polite commendation of the qualities 
worthy of praise, but I couldn’t honestly let 
it go at that under the circumstances, so I 
said, “‘ You must remember that one _ hear- 
ing of a voice hardly gives a basis for an 
elaborate criticism. I like its quality very 
much. It seems to me to be naturally mu- 
sical, as well as sympathetic, but I can’t 
commend the training which—” 

“Jack trained it,” she put in and I stopped. 
“Oh, please go on,” she cried, “ I really beg 
pardon for interrupting.” 

“T think your interpretation of -the first 
stanza excellent,”’ I said, avoiding a recur- 
rence to the training question, “of the sec- 
ond stanza, not quite so good, and of the 
third, to be very plain, rather careless and 
bad. I judge that your interpretation of the 
three stanzas is in proportion to your under- 
standing of them. You remember you said 
you didn’t understand the third.” 

‘“‘ But perhaps our interpretations differ,” 
she objected. “Please don’t think I’m fish- 
ing for compliments instead of criticism, but 
you know I must be convinced that your 
criticism is right in order for it todo me any 
good. Now, Jack says my interpretation is 
perfect. You see there are two against you. 
May it not be that you mistake the interpre- 
tation yourself ?” 

How her face improved when animated! 
I almost forgot to feel a lack of confidence in 
Wilson, if this were a sample of his careless- 
ness or ignorance, but it did strike me after 
a moment, as well as a certain correlated 
conceited satisfaction that he had wof seen 
fit to commend some of my work, as hereto- 
fore mentioned. I drifted away from her 
question for a moment and she recalled me. 

“Don’t you think you may misunderstand 
the composer yourself, Mr. Van Ennis?” 

“Maybe so,” I answered collectedly, and 
just then the door-bell rang, “‘ but—I am the 
composer.” 

I shall never forget the change in that 
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dear little face of hers, if I live to be as old 
as I sometimes now feel. She was on her 
feet, with an apology on her lips for leaving 
me, for of course it was her fiancé and her 
bridesmaid at the door. Such a pretty con- 
fusion and such an honest, womanly con- 
trition, though there was no need of either. 

“Thank you so much,” she said gently, 
and then the others came in. 

“Well, no need of introductions, I guess,” 
said Wilson loudly. “ Sorry I’m late, Sis, but 
couldn’t help it.” 

I am able to stop and look back at that 
moment, and say I had not yet learned to 
love Amy Hatton. Thus far, both she and 
I and the first stanza agreed. It was not 
“love at first sight.” 

True, I had known her but half an hour, 
but we were better acquainted in that time 
than either of us will ever become with people 
we meet every day. I know I was not then in 
love from the way I spoke to Wilson a little 
later. The prospective bride and her maid 
were absorbed together on one side of the 
room, when Wilson, sitting near me, said in 
an undertone, ‘“ How do you like the girl ?” 


“The girl!” What a profanation! but 
mark my answer. 
‘“T like her very much, you lucky dog, and 


I congratulate you over again. I believe 
I’m half in love with her myself. How 
would you consider changing places, eh ?” 

No, I am sure I would not have spoken 
so, had I then had any least idea of ioving 
Amy Hatton. Ispoke loudly enough for all 
of them to hear, if they cared to. 

Wilson gave a satisfied smirk and ob- 
served, for my ear, that he wasn’t born yes- 
terday, and, furthermore, wasn’t a bad judge 
of a woman. 

There was no denying that he was a good 
deal of a cad—with some good qualities of 
course, but still a cad. 

When our evening drew to a close, Wilson 
asked me if I would “see Miss Harter home,”’ 
remarking that it was hardly his time to go 
yet. 

I had intended to offer to perform this 
pleasant duty, but his asking it did not please 
me nevertheless. 

I remember Miss Hatton’s warm clasp of 
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my hand, as she said, “ Good-night,” and I 
felt I was glad there was something between 
us shared by none other. She had not men- 
tioned her singing for me, and somehow I 
felt that she would not. Yes, I was glad, 
Then I wondered why I was glad. 

“Arch, do you know Mr. Wilson very 
well?’ asked Kate almost as soon as we 
were started homeward. 

“Ina way, yes; in another way, no,” [ 
answered. ‘I didn’t suppose I was an inti- 
mate enough friend for his ‘best man’ 
though. Why do you ask?” 

“Oh, nothing,” she replied and there was 
a curious tone to her voice, “only he isn’t 
the kind of a man I should have supposed 
Amy would choose.” 

Again I felt glad and again I wondered 
why. 

“Oh, people always say that,” I rejoined 
carelessly. 

“People don’t always have the same cause 
tosayit,”’ Kate retorted quickly. “‘ Arch, why 
do you suppose we were late this evening ?”* 

“On account of your tendency to prink, 
Miss Hatton says,” I answered with a light- 
ness I did not feel. 

“Well, Amy Hatton is wrong,” she said 
with emphasis. ‘ This is for you only, Arch, 
but it was because that man purposely took 
me out of our way, tried to flirt with me, 
tried to kiss me! Ugh! and his wedding 
next week.” 

Why did I feel a thrill of exultaticn? then 
a wave of disgust for Wilson ? then a throb 
of pity for Amy Hatton? However, I usu- 
ally keep my feelings under pretty good con- 
trol and so I spoke banteringly, ‘* Well, 
Kate, it ’s pretty hard to blame a man con- 
sidering the girl he was with.” 

“You don’t feel like that and you know 
it, Arch Van Ennis,” answered Kate hotly. 

I was about to take advantage of the open- 
ing she had unconsciously made, assure her 
my expressed opinion was very sincere, and 
offer to prove it then and there, when 
suddenly I thought of Amy Hatton—and I 
didn’t. Yet at that very moment she might 
be kissing that cad Wilson. 

“‘T heard you say you would gladly change 
places with Mr. Wilson,” continued Kate, 
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half troubled, half laughing. “Why don’t 
you do it? Take him out somewhere and 
lose him—or kill him.” 

As if I had already been considering some 
such gentle plan for the disposal of Wilson 
and, before I thought, I answered her serious- 
ly, “ But I am on my honor, Kate. He has 
chosen me as his ‘best man.’ My duties 
are fo him, not against him.” 

Then I forced a laugh and we dropped 
the subject. 

The next day I discovered an unaccount- 
able tendency on my part to ask my inti- 
mates whether they knew Amy Hatton, 
charming little person, fetite, graceful, pretty, 
quite a voice, too; I was to be first grooms- 
man ather wedding. The groom? Oh, Jack 
Wilson. You know him? 

Of course I said nothing against Wilson. 
On the contrary I praised him all I could, 
but I noticed a warmth in my heart toward 
anyone who spoke slightingly of him. What 
a contemptible fellow I was becoming! I 
should soon be a cad myself. 

I saw no more of Amy Hatton for a week. 
For the evening before the wedding, a semi- 
‘ rehearsal had been arranged—a common 
thing, but a horrible bore in my opinion. 

Miss Hatton, on that occasion, was ina 
plain house-gown of some nameless color, 
which fitted her to perfection and I remem- 
ber thinking that I had never seen a gown so 
neat. I don’t believe I had noticed wom- 
en’s dresses much before. 

She took occasion, when we were apart 
from the rest, to ask my pardon (and I felt 
that I could have given her my head) for 
criticising my criticism and said she had 
tried to study the song since. Fancy her 
studying my song in her bridal week! I felt 
a deep grateful joy. We rehearsed the 
march and part of the ceremony. Wilson 
scolded his fiancée because she got out of 
step and laughed rudely at her because she 
was nervous. I saw Kate glance curiously 
at me. I looked at Miss Hatton and noted, 
with a thrill, that she sent a timid little 
pleading smile at me. I ground my teeth 
and could have knocked Wilson down with 
a relish, but I was his “ best man.” 

How I got through the next day escapes 
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my memory. It was a home wedding and 
the bridal party were requested to get to the 
house and be stowed away before the guests 
arrived. I was there early. 

Of course my position was chiefly hon- 
orary. What little I could do I did and of 
course I placed myself at Wilson’s disposal 
if I could in any way aid him. He wasa 
good-looking fellow and full dress became 
him, but I thought he might have de- 
voted less time to his mustache and more 
to his bride. After the dressing was over, 
our bridal party were gathered together in a 
room by ourselves. 

“How handsome the bride looks,” I said 
half to Wilson, half to myself. 

‘“* How pale she is,”’ he complained. “She 
looked twice as good a week ago. I should 
think she might take some care of herself at 
such a time.” 

I said nothing. I was his “best man.” 

The bride thanked me very sweetly for 
the little gift I had sent, yet she hardly 
looked at me. 

Mendelssohn’s beautiful Wedding March 
floated up to our ears. Kate took my arm 
and we led the way along the lengthy hall, 
down the long staircase, across the expanse 
of drawing rooms. What a journey it 
seemed ! 

Now the music ceased and the minister 
began his words. They sounded as solemn 
as the tolling of a bell. The bride’s “I do” 
was sharp and clear as a crystal, so sharp 
that it almost seemed to have in it an ele- 
ment of pain. The groom’s responses were 
almost indifferent. 

I produced the ring. The fateful words 
were said. The husband saluted his wife, 
then the bridesmaids—then the “ best man.” 

Her lips were as cold as death. 

The bridal couple were to leave very late 
and the carriage for Kate and myself had 
been ordered for the same hour. Conse- 
quently the ordinary guests left before any 
of us principals. It was a miserably long 
evening, yet I could not wish it over. 

When the time came for parting, there 
were the usual tearful embraces. I remem- 
ber smiling at them. 

I was standing at the door with Wilson. 
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Finally the bride kissed Kate and then her 
mother for the last time. 

They went down the walk together. The 
carriage door closed with a cruel click, like the 
spring of alivingtomb. Ugh! Howhorrible! 

“ Arch,” screamed Kate, “you have for- 
gotten the marriage certificate.” 

Sure enough. There I stood with it in 
my hand. I was just in time to call to pre- 


vent the carriage starting. The bride reached 
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out and took the document from me. 

“Oh, by the way, Mr. Van Ennis,” she 
said quietly, ‘I have changed my interpre- 
tation of that third stanza. I think I under- 
stand it better now.” 


The “happy couple” are “at home.” 

I ought to call, But I love the bride too 
much and I love the groom too little. 

Still, I was his “ best man.” 


PHARMACIST. 


BY CARLOTTA PERRY. 


HERE is a drug store on a busy cor- 
T ner in Chicago on the plate-glass 
window of which is the name Ida 
Hall Roby. During a course of small pur- 
chases there I learned that this is the name 
of the proprietor of the store and that the 
establishment is the only one of its kind in 
the city owned and managed entirely by a 
woman. 

The profession of pharmacy has so few 
followers among women that my interest was 
awakened in this bright businesslike little 
woman and one day I said to her, “ Tell 
me, Mrs. Roby, how it came about.” 

She modestly answered, “ There is really 
nothing to tell. It was necessary for me to 
do something and I took up the work to 
which circumstance and adaptation di- 
rected.” 

Then she added: “It seems to me that 
my work has been greatly overestimated. 
Why, any woman could have done the same 
with the same incentive and the same cour- 
age and persistency.” In this last clause, 
it seems to me, lies the secret of her success. 

Mrs. Roby has the honor of being the first 
woman graduate in the pharmacy of the 
Northwestern University at Evanston, IIli- 
nois. She was born near Rochester, N. Y., 
but was reared and educated in the West. 
A resident of Chicago for the last twenty 
years, it was in the ’80’s that she was thrown 
upon her own resources with a small son to 
support. 

Instead of following in the paths crowded 
H-Nov. 





by other women seeking a livelihood she 
sought a situation in a drug house, and after 
some effort found a proprietor of one who 
was willing to make the experiment. Here 
she remained four years performing just the 
duties that the young man clerk would have 
done, making the most of every opportunity 
for learning all that could be learned, and 
forming, meantime, a wide acquaintance 
among physicians. At the end of this time 
she began a course of study in the North- 
western University and in the summer of 
1889 graduated with the degree of Ph. G. 

During this period of study she opened 
the business which she now conducts, study. 
ing and attending tothe store upon alternate 
days. Mrs. Roby says that aside from the 
long hours and hard work incident to these 
double demands, her greatest difficulty was 
to conquer the prejudice against women in 
pharmacy. She also stated that a great 
hindrance to the progress of the woman clerk 
or student in this business is the unwilling- 
ness to permit her to perform the duties 
and share the privileges that are open to the 
male clerk. 

This is due partly to the spirit of gallantry 
but more to the evident feeling that the 
woman is not thoroughly in earnest in her 
purpose to become skilled and efficient in 
the profession. Notwithstanding this she 
declares that she did everything during her 
four years’ apprenticeship except washing 
the bottles. 

Through all the difficulties and discour- 
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agements that were in and about her way 
Mrs. Roby clung to her plans with a faith 
and courage that have won their reward. 
She has an excellent family trade and is es- 
pecially liked and patronized by the ladies 
of her locality. She has conquered the 
prejudices of physicians and has their hearty 
confidence and co-operation. 

She makes a specialty of homeopathic 
goods and has, for several years, furnished 
the drug supplies to various colleges, hos- 
pitals, and “homes,”—a pronounced and 
material victory. 

Mrs. Roby was at one time a member of 
the Illinois Woman’s Press Association but 
owing to pressure of other duties and di- 
vergence of interests has allowed the mem- 
bership to lapse. 

She is now vice president of the Alumni 
Association of the Northwestern University 
and the founder of the Woman’s Pharma- 
ceutical Association of Illinois, an organiza- 
tion of the registered women of the state. 
She was in charge of the exhibit of this 
association at the World’s Fair. This dis- 


play was a model drug store—the only place 


on the ground where the public could pur- 
chase remedies—and was the only display 
to which the Illinois Woman’s Exposition 
Board contributed which received a medal. 
Mrs. Roby feels that this exhibit was a great 
success, and that it did much to advertise 
women in pharmacy, and to advance their 
interests in that direction. She says also 
that the time is not far distant when the 
woman druggist will be no more a curios- 
ity than the woman dry goods clerk or 
teacher. 

To the furtherance of this belief and hope 
it is part of Mrs. Roby’s plan and practice 
to employ women assistants and she has 
smoothed the way for more than one ambi- 
tious girl. She speaks warmly in praise of 
their natural aptness for the work and for 
their faithfulness and capability. 

The present clerk in the Roby drug store 
is a young woman who in the class of 1892 
carried off the medal for scholarship in the 
Northwestern University over a class of 
sixty-five men. Mrs. Roby spoke with gen- 
uine pride in the young woman’s attain- 
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ments saying that she herself could never 
have done so well. But I think she forgot 
how largely her own pioneering had contrib- 
uted toward the young clerk’s well-won hon- 
ors. This clerk is in charge of the store 
every night until eleven o’clock, is on hand 
to answer night calls, and opens the estab- 
lishment every morning before six o’clock. 
She and her employer are on the best of 
business and social terms and the little store 
has about it a cheery air of prosperity. 

There is a tradition to the effect that 
every occupation conducted by women dis- 
plays the unmistakable signs of femininity. 
For the most part it is true, but there were 
here no outward evidences beyond the pres- 
ence of the proprietor herself—that there 
were feminine hands at the helm. It is pos- 
sible that a bit of family mending may be 
done behind the counter, and no one the 
wiser or worse for it—or a cup of fragrant 
tea brewed meanwhile, but there was no 
mending-basket or tea-kettle to be seen or 
suspected. There was a case of cigars in 
the store and as I stood catching snatches 
of conversation with the busy little woman 
the ever-present drummer came in with his 
sample-case. I watched her while she gave 
an order and admired the tact and dignity 
that characterized her manners, saying to 
myself, There is nothing in the world to pre- 
vent a woman from being a druggist, or any- 
thing else that she chooses to be; nothing 
but the hard work and study, the weariness 
and discouragements, the natural love of 
ease and comfort, nothing but the disincli- 
nation to go outside the home life and face 
a frowning world. These meet the business 
woman everywhere, and it is a question of 
conquering or being conquered. 

The woman who becomes a practical and 
efficient pharmacist can almost always find 
ready and remunerative employment, or she 
can at very small outlay of ready money go 
into business for herself. It is compara- 
tively a new field and one vastly to be pre- 
ferred to many already overcrowded. It re- 
quires what success in any direction re- 
quires—steadiness of aim and purpose, a 
willingness to face disagreeables, and a res- 
olute endeavor to be superior to them. 
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TRANSLATED FOR “‘ THE CHAUTAUQUAN " 


HERE are, of course, more important 
7, things than the hair of our heads, 
but still that is allworthy of attention, 
since beautiful, luxuriant hair is an im- 
portant factor in human, and especially in 
feminine, beauty. How important a part it 
plays in one’s appearance may best be illus- 
trated by comparing a frowzy head with a 
carefully combed one, or a beautiful head of 
hair with a bald head. At all times a high 
value has been placed upon beautiful hair 
and much attention has been paid to the 
care of it, although among physicians the 
subject usually is too much slighted, as be- 
ing comparatively trivial and not worth a 
deep study. 

In caring for the hair one must work with 
two principles in view: first, the conditions 
forthe natural growth of the hair, and, second, 
what will promote or injure its growth. 

In current traditions regarding the growth 
of the human hair and in many popular 
books, one frequently comes across the old 
error of likening the hair to plants. Accord- 
ing to this error one naturally would expect 
the same result to the hair from clipping it 
or applying the various patent hair invig- 
orators advertised in many newspapers, that 
would be obtained from clipping or fertili- 
zing a hedge. But close observation and re- 
flection show these representations to be 
worthless. The hair is not little plants. It 
is nothing more than unsensitive threads of 
skin, or hair papilla as they are called, 
which grow in their proper places under the 
same conditions as the nails grow on the 
finger ends. 

The hair papillz do not lie on the surface 
of the skin but are sunk more or less deeply 
into it, more deeply as the hair is longer, so 
that long hairs adhere in a deep sac. The 
number of these hair papillae of course 
varies considerably with different people, 
but for each individual is constant and 
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unchangeable, and cannot be increased 
any more than can the number of one’s fin- 
ger nails. The name, “root of the hair,” 
applied to the knoblike extremity of the hair 
that is attached to the head, corresponds to 
the old idea that hair is plantlike in nature. 
Nothing is more erroneous, for the réle as 
nourishing “root of the hair” belongs en- 
tirely to the papilla, a little knoblike forma- 
tion which is a part not of the hair proper 
but of the skin. The “root of the hair” is 
nothing more than the youngest portion of 
the hair not yet visibly colored on account 
of its swelling, and not yet dried and conse- 
quently thick. 

Normal growth of the hair is an exceed- 
ingly slow process, and this slowness ac- 
counts for the difficulties in making accu- 
rate observations on it. However, there 
are several facts not generally known that 
might suffice to answer many important 
questions concerning the care of the hair. 

The single human hair has, according to 
where it is located, a distinctly fixed length ; 
the hair of the head, when allowed to grow, 
attains on an average a length of a little 
over half a meter. A hair lives from four 
to six years, then falls out and in place of it 
a new one grows in the same hair-sac. At 
first the growth is rather rapid but gradually 
becomes slower as the hair increases in 
length. The hair grows more quickly the 
shorter it is and more slowly the longer it is 
in comparison with the length which it is 
capable of attaining. Thus if a woman clips 
a growing hair several centimeters at the 
end (the actual end of the hair is here meant), 
it will be weeks or perhaps months before 
even this little loss is repaired and the old 
length regained. If now this same hair be 
cut much closer to the root, for a time it 
will grow incomparably faster than in the 
other case, which exactly corresponds to the 
above cited law for the growth of the hair 
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and explains the oft asked question, Why do 
boys need to have their hair clipped so 
often? 

If clipping promoted the growth of the 
hair one would expect the head of hair to be 
longer and thicker eventually after it had 
been done, but the contrary is the case: 
the long hair that is cut never attains its 
former length. This is a fact vouched for 
by no less an authority than the celebrated 
Hebra, but it contradicts most conclusively 
the theory that clipping the hair tends to 
make it grow, a theory which is based on 
nothing other than the falsely interpreted 
observation of the apparently greatly accel- 
erated growth of the hair following directly 
after it has been clipped short. 

By a little thought every one can see for 
himself that this whole theory is simply a 
huge error. After the head of hair was cut 


its improvement could take place only in 
two ways, either by the strengthening of 
each individual hair, a possibility which no 
one has supported for clipping and which 
scarcely any one seems to care about, or by 
increasing the number of hairs. 


We have 
seen that the number of hairs depends on 
the papilla. Each hair has its own papilla, 
consequently if there are no papilla there 
can be no hair. Moreover the number of 
these papilla is constant, except as it is 
diminished by disease, so that the idea of 
increasing their number by clipping the hair 
must be abandoned. The growth of the 
hair depends, rather, on the well-being of all 
of the papilla. But they are constituent 
parts of the skin and share its fate alike in 
both good and evil days. 

In time of youth and exuberant health 
the hair is luxuriant. In grievous illness, 
for instance in typhus, when the skin be- 
comes pale and lifeless, when the finger 
nails wholly cease to grow, and as a witness 
thereof for months afterwards show deep 
furrows, the hair papilla also suffer greatly. 
The hair ceases to grow and frequently all 
falls out. The same thing happens in many 
local diseases of the skin. Without ques- 
tion, the growth of the hair is much more 
dependent on the condition of the scalp 
and of the health than on clipping the hair. 


CARE OF THE HAIR. 


Notwithstanding the popuiarity of this 
theory of hair-clipping, I consider it not 
only unbeneficial but actually detrimental to 
the growth of the hair. In the natural 
course of events the hair grows, in a number 
of years, to the limit of its length, then the 
hair-forming activity of the papilla ceases a 
relatively long time, perhaps ceases entirely 
for years, rests, so to speak, preparatory to 
resuming with fresh and increased vigor its 
activity when at last the hair shall fall out. 
Now by frequent cutting, or what is equiva- 
lent, by being customarily kept short, the 
hair is deprived of this natural change 
from activity to rest and, to a certain meas- 
ure, forced to an arbitrary growth. 

It is scarcely supposable that this over- 
exertion can have a lasting good effect on 
the growth of the hair. Though the most 
common scalp disease that causes the hair 
to fall is found among both women and men, 
it is a noticeable fact that it destroys the 
growth of the hair much more quickly and 
effectually among the “stronger half” of 
humanity, who habitually wear their hair 
short, than among the “gentler half,” who 
do not have their hair shorn. How can this 
difference in the retention of hair affected 
by the same disease be explained other than 
by vascribing the weaker resistance of the 
continually shorn head to the consequent 
forced growth ? 

There are two cases in which clipping 
usually is resorted to to make the hair grow; 
first, the falling of the hair caused by scalp 
disease, and, second, due to a serious illness 
of the whole body. 

In the former case the barber, who makes 
his living by hair-cutting, advises that the 
ends be clipped frequently (as if there were 
any ends proper to men’s shorn hair!). 
After people have followed this advice for 
a long time they usually conclude that they 
have been duped. How often I have been 
assured, without provoking the assurance, 
that “It did n’tdo any good!” Of course 
it didn’t. Cutting the hair would not cure 
the scalp disease, which was wholly to 
blame for the hair’s falling out. On the 
contrary, curing the scalp disease remedied 
the falling of the hair, without any cutting. 
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It may be said that in cases of conva- 
lescing boys, their hair shows improvement 
after it has been cut. The hair would have 
become stronger anyhow, but whether cut- 
ting increases its tendency to improvement 
is very doubtful; for consider that under 
similar circumstances among girls of the 
same age the hair also begins to grow better, 
without being clipped at all. The thriftier 


growth of the hair at a youthful period of 
life is necessarily a sign of a healthier de- 
velopment of the body. 

Cutting the hair of convalescents is at 
least unnecessary. Besides, those patients 
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all of whose hair has fallen out and on whom 
consequently this much prized theory cannot 
be practiced, recover their full growth of hair 
as they recover their complete bodily health. 

The views here expressed, as I am well 
aware, set at naught so many universally 
practiced and cherished opinions, that I am 
prepared for emphatic contradiction of them. 
However, contradiction does not disprove. 
It is remarkably difficult to destroy at a 
stroke long established superstitions, but in 
good time the truth will be appreciated and 
—at least in this case—a few years sooner 
or later will not matter seriously. 


AFTERNOON RECEPTIONS IN WASHINGTON. 


BY MRS. S. 


HE social sciences seem to be about 
T as much under discussion at present 
as the exact sciences. Some of our 
able writers have been gravely considering 
the true cause and effect of a successful 
dinner. The attention of the writer has 
been directed toward another phase of the 
social art, as embodied in the personal mag- 
netism of the women who have “days.” 
The point under discussion in the articles 
referred to, has been the measure of success 
attained by the hostess in making her guests 
feel that they had been present at a charm- 
ing function, whose “ afterglow,”’ so to speak, 
had left a residuum of agreeable reflections, 
as well as self-gratulation ; for man not only 
likes to remember that he has partaken of 
excellent food, amid delightful companions, 
whose conversation has constituted a brilliant 
display of intellectual fireworks, but the sooth- 
ing consciousness that he has contributed not 
a little to the luster of the talk, and that this 
fact has been appreciated, is, after all, the 
most sustaining assurance he can have. 

It is a great, an ever extending subject, this 
one of dinners; but while the afternoon re- 
ception is much less complicated, it is not 
less significantly expressive of the potency 
of the hostess. In Washington where the 
resident has an opportunity to study the art 
of entertaining in all its forms, and where 
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it should have become a sublimated essence 
of social perfection, it is regretable to ob- 
serve how frequently the introduction of 
crude material causes a disturbance of the 
unities. 

Probably every woman in her secret soul 
is fully persuaded that she possesses in her- 
self the requisites essential to the holding of 
a successful sa/on. It may be that she has 
the dimmest conception of the meaning 
covered by that term, or it may be that she 
has never read of the far-reaching influence 
exercised by those clever Frenchwomen of 
the old régime over the arts, politics, and 
literature of their day. But that is no 
matter, she is sure she can succeed without 
knowledge of her subject; and so launches 
herself serenely upon the treacherous sea of 
society. 

To her a sa/on means a drawing room per- 
fumed with flowers and filled with fashion- 
ably dressed people, where she feels herself 
to be the center of attraction. The large 
fact that they are there, constitutes her 
achievement; so totally unconscious is she 
of having missed the whole significance of 
the occasion, in failing to note that she her- 
self is the one element that her guests could 
dispense with, as far, that is, as she repre- 
sents any personal pleasure or comfort to 
them, that a lay figure dressed to the part 
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and set up in the proper place could answer 
the purpose of handshaking just as satis- 
factorily. 

Yet this cannot be said of all, by any 
means. There are, in our republican society, 
women whose grace of manner, exquisite 
tact, and personal charm, combined with 
brilliant conversational ability, give them as 
great a claim to distinction as any of the 
famous women of the past. The desire to 
obtain a personal sway over public men and 
statesmen may be merged in the gentler 
wish to impart a sense of rest and harmony 
to the men whose lives are spent in the 
hurly-burly of political strife, but none the 
less is the power existent. 

It is often most amusing and instructive 
to drive from one house to another in the 
afternoon to observe the varying degrees of 
success attained by the women whose serious 
business in life it is to hold receptions and 
make society feel repaid for attending them. 
From some of them emanates a subtle in- 
fluence that warms and envelops the guest 
as in a soft, luxurious garment; others chill 
the marrow in the bones, before one has 
fairly crossed the threshold ; while still an- 
other class make one conscious of a desire 
to smooth the difficulties that so evidently 
arise as a barrier between them and the 
world they are so anxious to propitiate. 

I know a woman occupying a prominent 
position in society who invariably impresses 
the beholder with her utter helplessness to 
cope with the intricacies and complications 
of modern social life. One has the feeling 
that she has slept over from the last century, 
with her large appealing eyes, her soft, 
cloudy hair, her rapt, dreamy expression, 
her childlike smile; and has awakened 
startled, to find herself confronted with an 
altogether different condition of affairs from 
that in which she had been reared. She 
seems with an unconscious eloquence to 
take you into her confidence, to impress you 
with the idea that you are her friend, upon 
whom she can rely, in whose judgment she 
can thoroughly trust ; and, if you are a man 
and a brother, you are seized with a wild 
desire to protect her from a cruel world, to 
shelter her with your rugged strength, and 
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if all the truth were told, to arise, go forth, 
and fight battles for her sweet sake. 

She does not say a word indicative of her 
desire for championship, you understand ; 
but as you enter her drawing room and 
through the throng of big, strong men and 
women catch a glimpse of her Zeftite figure, 
looking so slight and girlish, her charming 
head, with its birdlike poise, and her dark 
eyes upraised as in mute entreaty to the 
person with whom she is conversing, you 
feel a strong coercive force impelling you to 
reach her as quickly as possible, to let her 
know that you are at hand with all your 
worldly knowledge at her disposal; you 
have a wholly absurd and grotesquely fierce 
impulse to let all the other people know you 
are there, and that they will have you to 
settle with before they can lay a finger upon 
her. 

When you realize that no one desires to 
lay a finger upon her except in the friend- 
liest possible spirit, and that all the rest of 
the crowd are declaring themselves her 
defenders and protectors quite as vehemently 
as you are, you become hazily conscious 
that perhaps after all she is reasonably safe, 
and you will not be false to all the instincts 
of chivalrous manhood if you let yourself 
down a little from your mood of high re- 
solve, allowing yourself to exchange un- 
guarded remarks with the mutual acquain- 
tances who, quite unexpectedly, seem dis- 
posed to comport themselves with a due 
regard for the social amenities. 

But she is, of course, an exotic. Society 
is not made up of women who restore the 
primal instincts with a glance. Too largea 
proportion of them, alas, have not even the 
power to penetrate the outer crust of glacial 
indifference with which the man of to-day 
carefully encases himself. 

There are women, presumably, in the of- 
ficial circle whose brief reign in the world is 
purely accidental, and whose drawing rooms 
are found in the borrowed splendor of an 
apartment house. Youenter such a room with 
a chilly sensation of discovering yourself in 
an empty garret. You have but a moment 
since emerged from a brilliantly lighted, 
warmly upholstered elevator, to which the 
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silent functionary, its presiding genius, has 
contrived, through his own absolute harmony 
with his surroundings, to impart an air of 
grave dignity. Involuntarily you glance up 
and around when releasing the hand of your 
hostess, to seek the explanation of this sense 
of frigidity, and are surprised to see flowers 
not only upon the mantel, but upon the table 
also; a display of lavish expenditure in fact, 
thoroughout the apartment. Then you pull 
yourself up short, with a dismayed conscious- 
ness of having failed to add a syllable to the 
one little frozen greeting which habit had 
uttered for you automatically. 

At the same moment it becomes evident 
that the victim of circumstances before 
whom you stand, is struggling with a feeling 
of painful constraint in your presence ; that 
she is watching you with poignant anxiety 
to learn, if possible, whether you know it 
all, whether society is your native element 
in which you swim and dive with reckless 
impunity, sure that you will never be drawn 
down in the undertow, or swept out of your 
depth by its great ethical waves; or whether, 
by some happy chance, you are a timid be- 
ginner like herself, holding tightly to a rope 
of conventionality, lest you suddenly find 
yourself where you can no longer touch bot- 
tom. 

If she were young or very pretty, if there 
were even a certain picturesqueness in her 
ignorance, it might seem worth while to offer 
yourself as a pilot in these unfamiliar wa- 
ters; but she is only crude and raw; hope- 
lessly out of touch with the world with which 
she ought to be at ease. She does not ap- 
peal to you, she freezes you into a callous 
indifference to her future success or failure, 
and after a dreary exchange of platitudes, 
you are glad to hurry away to some house 
where you are reasonably sure of finding a 
gathering of pretty women whose “ vocation ”’ 
it is to be charming. 

A striking contrast to this last mentioned 
type is to be found in a young married 
woman from the South, whom it has been 
my good fortune to meet; she is out of the 
official maelstrom, but afloat in the almost 
equally uncertain waters of newly acquired 
wealth ; still in the twenties, the pretty bride 
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of an elderly millionaire, she contrives to 
steer her slight craft through all complica- 
tions. You enter her drawing room with a 
prevision of awkwardness, remembering her 
youth, her “ newness,” and are positively 
thrilled with the sudden suffusion of pleas- 
urable sensations which sweep over you. 
You forget that she is extremely young, with 
her gracious womanliness confronting you; 
you know that she is not “ new” from the 
utter absence of rawness. There is even a 
sumptuous flavor of traditional elegance, like 
the mellowness of old wine, in the atmos- 
phere with which her presence has filled the 
place. You are conscious of a feeling of 
friendliest cordiality toward her, whom a mo- 
ment before you dreaded to meet. 

The room is filled with people who seem 
to be having the most delightful kind of a 
time. Of course she is not talking to them 
all; shecannot. She hasa number of young 
ladies receiving with her, in accordance with 
the time honored usage, and afterwards in 
recalling the visit, you vainly try to fix upon a 
single noticeable instance of beauty, or wit, 
or brilliancy among them, to distinguish them 
from the masses of “receiving” young la- 
dies ail overtown. Yet at the moment she 
introduces you to them, you are perfectly per- 
suaded that they are all the nicest, sweetest, 
most “affording ” of girls. Well they are 
chummy ; even at this distance of time you 
can afford them that claim to a friendly lik- 
ing, but then, at the time, they appeared in 
a reflected splendor of beauty and gracious- 
ness. 

But why? Is this young wife so beauti- 
ful? Subsequent critical analysis compels 
you to admit she is not beautiful at all; only 
full of a rich, sweet, adorable womanhood, 
whose presence casts a glamour over the 
judgment, making you ready to declare all 
feminine charms are hers. Her manners 
are eloquent of that long, and justly, cele- 
brated spirit of southern hospitality. She 
does nothing, after all, to differentiate her 
from a hundred other women similarly en- 
gaged. Howcan she? There isalmost no 
latitude for individual action in the conduct 
of these functions. The hostess must be at 
hand to receive every guest who enters her 
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rooms; she must shake hands, say “ How do 
you do ?” and “Good-by ” in proper rotation, 
and she must present the guest whose hand 
she releases to some one of her receiving 
party. Every hostess must do this much, 
and the greater the throng, the less liberty 
is allowed her for moving among her guests ; 
yet the fact remains, that scarcely two women 
in the length and breadth of society perform 
these duties in the same manner or leave the 
visitor with the same external impressions or 
internal reflections. The personal equation 
is very great after all. 

In calling upon a popular authoress, your 
eye is met at every turn by evidences of her 
taste and culture, rich draperies veil the 
daylight, and a lavish profusion of roses and 
violets in midwinter gives a dainty sugges- 
tion that success in writing may mean a well 
filled purse. The fair hostess bursts upon 


the vision as an epitome of Worth’s delicate 
genius, greeting you with a quick cordiality 
which leaves you wondering why the thrill 
doesn’t last for just a moment longer, until, 
as she enters into a charming little conver- 
sation with you, it suddenly occurs to you 


that at any minute she may forget you alto- 
gether, and if she does you will not only be 
left upon a cold world but that it will be a 
very cold world indeed. The nervous dread 
that this will happen dries up the pretty lit- 
tle trickle of your talk and you find yourself 
taking flight in a panic, to avoid the contre- 
temps, which, after all, might never have taken 
place. 

Just as you are making your way to the 
door, an animated fashion plate in the person 
of a young friend of the authoress asks you 
to have some chocolate, with such an unim- 
peachably correct tone and manner that you 
are filled with an unreasonable impulse to 
decline ungrammatically, or make some other 
equally flagrant fling at the proprieties in 
order to gratify the antagonism her irre- 
proachable, icy elegance provokes within 
you. 
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Of course you do nothing of the kind; on 
the contrary you meekly accept a tiny cup of 
scalding chocolate, which burns your mouth, 
while the cup and saucer seem determined 
to accomplish your overthrow by refusing to 
remain in conjunction. Your lips become 
enfringed with whipped cream, and while 
you are frantically trying to find your hand- 
kerchief with one hand, hold your cup with 
the other, and keep your face somehow in 
oblivion, until that whipped cream can be 
dealt with—you are cruelly aware of a pair 
of merciless eyes, coldly observant of your 
struggles. She is not drinking chocolate, 
but with stony af/omd she ripples fluently 
along through a stream of society phrases, 
to which you endeavor to reply in airy scin- 
tillations of wit, while in your soul you are 
anathematizing the whole social structure, 
and this graceful adherent in particular. It 
may be as well to add, that your attempt to 
perform these somewhat varied sleight-of- 
hand and intellectual feats meets with but 
indifferent success. 

When you finally get away, you are out 
of tune with your world for the remainder 
of the afternoon; even your ideal hostess, 
upon whom you call later, fails to put you right 
with yourself ; and you return to your apart- 
ments filled with a gloomy nostalgia, and a 
half developed belief that society is on its 
last legs. 

While it would be possible to enumerate 
countless other types of women whose vary- 
ing degrees of magnetism or polarization 
fill, as with a subtle aroma, the atmosphere 
in which they move, those already indicated 
will adequately prove the point I wished to 
make, which was, that in the afternoon re- 
ception it is the woman herself who makes or 
mars the whole occasion. No extraneous cir- 
cumstance will help her, if she has not in her 
self that indefinable power over the hearts of 
men and women which enables her to place 
them happily at ease the moment they enter 
her presence. 
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DO WOMEN READ THE NEWSPAPERS? 

A PERTINENT, interesting comment is 
made by Miss Frances E. Willard on Cur- 
rent History and Opinion in this magazine. 
She writes to the editor of THe CHAUTAU- 
QuaN as follows: 

“The one complaint I have to make of 
women is that they do not read the news- 
papers. Traveling constantly on the cars I 
found the newsboy passed me by because I 
was a woman and I resented his silent and 
contemptuous conclusion that I did not care 
what ‘the folks’ had been about in the last 
twenty-four hours. Your plan will help to 
remedy all that passivity that ignorance 
brings, whether in women or in men. Cur- 
rent events forever! It is worthy of Chau- 
tauqua to lead the masses out of the woods 
and wilderness into the promised land of 
universal knowledge and power, brotherhood 
and peace.” 

It is an expert opinion which Miss Willard 


gives when she observes that women do not 
read the newspapers, but notwithstanding 
she protests vigorously against a common 
and in many respects thoroughly unwar- 


ranted reproach upon her sex. Of course 
men and women both share the need for a 
better knowledge of what is going on in the 
world from day to day, and Miss Willard 
generously and thoughtfully concludes that 
the new plan, the Chautauqua plan, for the 
study of current events, will be helpful 
alike to men and women. “Current events 
forever !” says Miss Willard. 


THE COMMUNION CUP. 

A FEw churches have adopted the custom 
of using “individual cups” in the com- 
munion service—that is to say, each com- 
municant has a separate cup. The argu- 
ments for this new departure are, we believe, 
purely sanitary; no question of theology or 
of Scripture teaching enters into it. It may 
be alleged against the new way that it zs 
new, and that it squints away from democ- 


racy in the church of Christ. Some see in 
it a new growth of exclusiveness, and this is 
suggested by the circumstance that some of 
the more wealthy churches have patronized 
the innovation. The practice is not bad be- 
cause it is new, nor is there any good ground 
for the accusation of exclusiveness. 

If we accept the sanitary argument, we 
may, indeed, wonder that we were so long 
finding it out, but we can hardly hesitate 
about approving sound hygiene. Religion 
ought not to be so conducted as to spread dis- 
ease among good Christians. There is avery 
general belief that the disciples of Mahomet 
spread the cholera in their pilgrimages to 
Mecca, and we should be glad to know that 
some competent ecclesiastical authority 
among the Moslems had put an end to the un- 
wholesome pilgrimages. If any serious men- 
ace to health lurks in the common commun- 
ion cup, we should make haste to avert the 
danger. It may not be quite convenient to 
have separate cups; a little shock to feeling 
may attend the change ; but these are trifling 
things in comparison with the importance of 
good hygiene. 

But when the sanitary argument is an- 
alyzed, it proves to be rather weak, not to 
say flimsy. There isno proof that anybody’s 
health was ever injured by the use of a com- 
mon cup. The argument really is that 77 
is possible for disease to be communicated 
in that way. Well, yes, just possible. The 
same argument is used against the very hu- 
man habit of kissing, and it has much more 
force for obvious reasons. We do not, how- 
ever, look for the abolition of the custom of 
kissing, and we pity the people who may be 
moved to a crusade against this venerable 
social habit. 

Hardly less venerable is the common com- 
munion cup, and irreverent people ridicule 
the new fashion as nothing more nor less than 
a fad of over-nice Christians. We suspect 
that the real motive for the change is some- 
thing very different from a regard for health 
—a very respectable motive though hardly 
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an appropriate one. - The reformers in this 
matter fee/ that the common cup is an im- 
perfectly civilized thing, like the common 
dish into which the disciples “dipped ” with 
their Master, such a common dish as peas- 
ants and other poor people still use. The 
churches, these reformers believe, ought to 
come up to the customs of refined society in 
which separate cups and plates are vigor- 
ously demanded. 

It is on this ground that the debate which 
is certain to come—and to stay with us for 
some years—will have to be carried on. 
Meanwhile, the innovators must expect to 
be under fire as “ schismatics,” rending the 
unity of a common custom, of the simplicity 
of the common cup. 


THE MIKADO OF JAPAN. 

Now that Japan has loomed up into such 
prominence before the eyes of the world, 
in the Corean war, great interest attaches 
to the personal history of its ruler, the 
mikado. That anything may be known 


generally of his personal history marks one 


of the great steps taken in the development 
of Japan. 

The name mikado is of doubtful origin 
but it is commonly understood to signify 
“illustrious gate,” and is thus analogous to 
the Turkish title, ‘sublime porte.” By a 
figure of speech it was transferred from the 
abode of the sovereign to the sovereign 
himself. One hundred and twenty-three 
successive rulers have borne this title, 
the first one beginning his reign, it is 
said, in 660 B. C., making this the longest 
dynasty in the world’s history. 

Mutsuhito, the present ruler, was born in 
1850 and succeeded to the throne in 1868. 
He stands unique in history as the ruler 
who helped to establish the most complete 
change ever made in the long established 
habits and customs of a royal nation. 
Under this régime so effeminate had 
the emperors become that they were not 
much more than figure-heads in the nation. 
Closely secluded, and being esteemed by 
the common people too sacred for their eyes 
to rest upon, the long line of mikados had 
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given their days up to pleasure and to self- 
indulgence in the midst of luxurious sur- 
roundings. 

It was to such a condition of things that 
Mutsuhito succeeded. But Commodore 
Matthew Perry a few years before, in 1854, 
had accomplished his wonderful work in 
opening the hermit nation to the world, 
and, the change once effected, old customs 
were fast being revolutionized. No more 
ready disciple of the advanced western 
ideas then forcing their way there, was to 
be found than the young mikado. With the 
help of a few radical reformers the office of 
shogun was abolished in 1868 ; the emperor 
took his proper place at the head of the 
government ; and Japan set out on an era of 
progress which is unprecedented in history. 

At the beginning of his reign the mikado 
for a few years clung to the regulation dress 
of his office and seldom appeared to public 
view save in flowing robes of crimson and 
white satin. Now he habitually wears a 
costume which is thoroughly Europeanized. 
So general has this fashion of dress become 
that it is commonly worn throughout the 
empire. In commerce and education, in 
literature and religion such decided changes 
have also occurred as to make Japan’s 
history for the last quarter of a century 
seem like a tale of romance. 

While it is true that to a small body of 
thinkers, of statesmen, of keen observers 
of the times, of leaders of men, are pri- 
marily due these changes in Japan, yet the 
mikado has emphatically shown himself 
possessed of many of the traits of a true 
reformer as well as of a true ruler. He has 
remarkable independence and firmness of 
character, as is shown in his disregard of 
old landmarks and his adoption of and 
adaptation to western practices. 

In 1869 the mikado was married to 
Haruko, the daughter of a noble of the 
first rank. His wife, a beautiful woman, 
is two years his junior. No children have 
been born of this marriage but the son of 
the mikado by one of the imperial concu- 
bines, Yoshito, born in 1879, his only living 
child, was proclaimed heir to the throne in 
1887. 
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FOR THE PERIOD ENDING OCTOBER 10.4 
THE CONCENTRATION OF THE U. S. ARMY. 


On September 16 the secretary of war, upon the recommendation of the commanding general of 
the U. S. army, issued a general order calling for the redistribution of the military forces of the United 


States. 
United States troops at railroad centers. 


The order involves the abandonment of ten military posts and provides for the concentration of 
The concentration of the army by regiments as well as the other 


features of the new policy have long been contemplated. The effect of the change is to increase the num- 
ber of companies serving east of the Mississippi River from 100 to 119, comprising about 6,000 men, the 
number of posts being 31. This gain in the East draws from the troopsin the territory west of the Missis- 
sippi, there being 49 posts retained in the West garrisoned by 245 companies of about 9,000 men, exclusive 


of 7 Indian companies. 


Thus more than two thirds of the regular army is still stationed in the 


West. Itis thought the changes provided for by the new order will all be made before December 25. 


Army and Navy Register. (Washington, D.C.) 

No order has been issued in recent times which 
has attracted greater notice in military and civilian 
circles than the one in question. The Register 
learns that the recent strikes in the West and the 
importance of the troops being stationed in large 
numbers at convenient points where disorder may be 
expected in the future entered materially into the 
considerations of the authorities in determining upon 
the provisions of the order. The decrease in the 
cost of maintaining troops when concentrated, rather 
than when widely separated as now, also entered 
into official calculations. It is well known that the 
commanding general favors the policy of concen- 
tration, and it is safe to say that when the funds will 
warrant further activity in this direction he will urge 
its being taken in pursuance of this program. 

Harper's Weekly. (New York, N. Y.) 

As the Indians in the far West decrease in 
numbers and hostile activity, fewer troops are 
needed to look after them, while the massing of 
population in the great cities calls for an increased 
military force available for the protection of 
property and the maintenance of order in times of 
special popularexcitement. As the West becomesstill 
more settled, and the surviving Indians more per- 
fectly civilized, we shall see the same process contin- 
ued, more posts being abandoned and more troops 
coming East, until the little army of the United 
States shall be parcelled out so that East and West 
may enjoy more equal shares of its society and pro- 
tection. 

New Orleans Picayune. (La.) 

There can be no question but that this is a wise 
policy. The country has more to fear from internal 
disturbances than from Indian wars, and all the out- 
breaks which have occurred of recent years have 
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been in the large cities, like Chicago and New York. 

There will in future be large garrisons close to these 

cities, as well as near other large communities. 
New York Tribune. (N. Y.) 

This change in the distribution of military forces 
There 
is much less work to be done in the far West than 
there was in former years. The progress of settle- 
ment, the admission of new states into the Union, 
improved management of the reservations, and the 
gradual transformation of Indian character and 
habits through the breaking up of tribal relations 
and the introduction of land-owning and the arts of 
peace, have wrought a great change in the conditions 
of military service. Not only is it unnecessary to dis- 
tribute the army among as many posts, but it is also 
practicable to concentrate a larger force east of the 
Mississippi, where it can be maintained less expen- 
sively and will be available for emergencies. It is 
a movement in the direction of retrenchment of 
military expenditures and increased efficiency of the 
army for all purposes. 


Omaha Bee. ( Neb.) 

There has been constant complaint on the part of 
the people of the South and East that the massing 
of the army on the western frontier left them with 
too little protection against the emergencies of do- 
mestic violence and foreign invasion. The eco- 
nomic advantage, too, which goes with the location 
of the troops in the way of supplies consumed by them 
and their individual expenditures in various direc- 
tions has been regarded as accruing unequally to dif- 
ferent sections of the country, and has been the 
cause of no little dissatisfaction. Above all, the 
efficiency of the army itself is weakened by the ne- 
cessity of scattering it in small detachments in so 
many different garrisons and the expense of main- 
taining the troops greatly increased. These were 
doubtless the principal points considered by the De- 
partment in arriving at its conclusion to make the 
forthcoming changes. 


seems to us wise from every point of view. 
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WORK OF THE NEW YORK STATE CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTION. 


On September 28 the New York State Constitutional Convention, by a vote of 95 to 45, adopted 
thirty-three amendments to the state constitution, 400 having been the total number proposed in the 


Convention. One Democrat voted with the Republicans in favor of the amendments and three Republi- 
cans voted with the Democratic minority. These amendments will be submitted to a vote of the people 
at the November election. The 18th amendment, providing for a new legislative appointment, and the 
24th, relating to canal improvements, are to be submitted to the voters separately and the remainder as a 
The Democratic members refused to sign the address adopted by the Convention declaring the 
These amend- 


whole. 
18th and other amendments to be partisan measures adopted by the Republican majority. 
ments, especially the 18th, form one of the issues of the state campaign now in progress. The Convention 
adjourned size die September 29. The thirty-three amendments adopted and upon which the voters will 


pass judgment are briefly described as follows: 


(1.) Making possible the abolition of coroners. 

(2.) Legislative bills to be printed three days 
before passage. 

(3-) Speaker to fill vacancy as governor after 
lieutenant governor. 

(4.) Removal of $5,000 limitation of recoverable 
damages in cases of death by accident. 

(5-) Authorizing the president of the Senate to 
act as lieutenant governor. 

(6.) Providing that no person shall have gained 
or lost a residence by becoming an inmate of a 
charitable institution. 

(7-) Authorizing the sale of salt springs. 

(8.) Authorizing the use of voting machines. 

(9.) Abolishing the codification commission. 

(10.) Prohibiting “riders” on appropriation bills. 

(11.) Making the term of citizenship before voting 
ninety days, instead of ten as heretofore. 

(12.) Fixing the date of assembling of the Leg- 
islature. 

(13-) Forbidding the issuing of railroad passes 

* to public officers. 

(14.) Prohibiting labor in prisons in competition 

with free labor. 


MORMON MORALS 


Authorizing bi-partisan election boards. 
Providing for unsectarian education. 
Providing a new judiciary system. 
Providing a new legislative apportionment. 
Providing for the preservation of forests. 
Regulation of personal registration. 
Fixing terms of governor and state officers. 
Providing for separate municipal and state 
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ns. 
.) Authorizing sale of Hamburg Canal. 
.) Providing for canal improvements. 
.) Providing for public charities. 
.) Classification of cities and debt limitations. 
-) Making the new constitution take effect 
January 1, 1895. 
(28.) Establishing civil service appointments by 
examinations. 
(29.) Providing for the drainage of agricultural 
lands. 
(30.) 
(31.) 
holders. 
(32.) 
(33-) 
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Relating to future amendments. 
Regulating the liability of bank stock- 


Prohibiting pool selling. 
Relating to the militia’ 


AND PHILOSOPHY. 


THE semi-annual Conference of the Mormon church convened in Salt Lake City, Utah, October 5. The 


session consumed three days. 


The leading representatives of Mormonism were present and the branches 


of the church in Mexico and Canada were reported flourishing. The people were exhorted to abandon 
the use of tea, coffee, and tobacco, and figures were quoted showing that a great part of the wheat crop 


of Utah went to pay for these stimulants. 


( Methodist.) The Christian Advocate. (New York.) 

At the semi-annual Mormon Conference, the first 
president, Wilford Woodruff, made an appeal to the 
people to abandon the use of tobacco; and he 
seems to have taken Nathan the prophet as an 
example, for he called out the name of John Smith, 
“Head Patriarch of the Church,” and directed him 
to quit the use of tobacco or resign his position. 
The patriarch sat in a commanding position, with 
the authorities. The dispatch does not tell us how 
John Smith looked or what he will do. As respects 
politics, all the speakers exhorted the people to keep 
united in the faith, even when divided on party 
lines. Both these advices might, with propriety, be 
applied to Christians. 

President Smith preached a sermon to young 
people in favor of early marriages, and denounced 


bachelors for selfishness. As a general principle 
this may be correct, but St. Paul was not selfish; he 
was a bachelor (though Jerome intimates that he 
was a widower). Isaac Watts was a bachelor, and 
as far removed from selfishness as a man can be. 
Francis Asbury was a bachelor, and was led to be 
such, against his own desires, by his interest in 
humanity. In the long history of the Roman 
Catholic church many of its priests have dem- 
onstrated their unselfishness by laying down their 
lives for the people they went to serve. Some 
bachelors are not selfish, but merely timid. In the 
days of early Roman history, when the Roman 
citizens ceased to marry, a sage made a singular 
address, appealing to them thus: “If you will not 
marry because you feel it necessary yourselves, you 
should do so for the good of the state.” 
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THE NATIONAL IRRIGATION CONGRESS. 


AT the third annual meeting of the National Irrigation Congress held in Denver, Colorado, the first 


week in September, there were present between two and three hundred delegates. 


Seventeen states and 


two foreign nations were represented. The most important question considered was the cession of the 


arid lands to the states by the national government. 


A resolution favoring such cession was defeated. 


The recommendations of the Congress contain the following points : 


1. Repeal of desert land laws. 


3: 


2. To withdraw from settlement all lands except mineral, for which water is not accessible. 
3. States to be permitted to select reclamation lands as security basis for irrigation works, title to re- 


main in the federal government until it passes from the state to the actual settler in forty-acre homesteads. 
4. States to make hydrographic divisions of such lands. 


5. States to have proper irrigation departments; 


a national irrigation committee to be created. The 


territories to receive a million-acre bounty provided for arid states by the Carey law. 
6. International commissions to settle stream and water questions between the United States, Mexico, 


and Canada. 


7. The unification of the irrigation and water administration is recommended and it is proposed to have 
state conventions discuss the million-acre state grants and their proper use. 


Minneapolis Journal. ( Minn.) 

What has already been accomplished by private 
enterprise is proof positive that no government irri- 
gation works are needed. In Colorado there are 
12,000 miles of main irrigating canals, which have 
cost $50,000,000, and are worth to-day more than 
$100,000,000, and Southern California exists by the 
facilities furnished agriculture by the irrigation com- 
panies. And it is estimated that there are 800,000,- 
ooo acres of land in this country which, when irri- 
gated, will be as productive as any acres on the face 
of the earth. 

New York Tribune. (N. Y.) 

There is before the whole country an impressive 
object-lesson, inculcating the need of the very thing 
this convention is trying to promote. Both East and 
West have this year suffered from an intense and 
At times the rivers are al- 


long-continued drouth. 
most dry, and at other times they overflow their 


banks. And both extremes are ruinous. These 
evils are, we confidently believe, largely to be cor- 
rected by irrigation, conjoined with tree-planting and 
forest-conservation ; and this belief is founded not on 
theory alone, but on actual achievements. Vast 
areas in the West, once sterile as the Sahara, are to- 
day rich and fruitful. The loss suffered by the 
average farmer in this one season, amounts to as 
much as the cost would be of equipping his farm 
with appliances sufficient to make him practically in- 
dependent of the weather. 
Denver News. ( Colo.) 

The Mews is unalterably opposed to the cession of 
the arid lands to the states, and in this opposition it 
voices the sentiment of a great majority of the peo- 
ple of the trans-Missouri states and territories. The 
demand for this cession springs very largely from 
corporations, who hope to profit by the adoption of 
this policy on the part of the general government. 
Congress has already granted 1,000,000 acres of land 
to each state that shall reclaim the same. The Vews 


insists that this is sufficient as an experiment, and as 
an experiment only it need not be condemned. The 
attention of the Congress should be directed to the 
making of this experiment a success. If the scheme 
works well, anticessionsts will be without an argu- 
ment when more land is demanded. _ If these acres 
be gobbled up by corporations then the cessionists 
will have discovered their mistake. 
The Advertiser. (Boston, Mass.) 

The federal government has often given assistance 
to various projects for the improvement of different 
sections of thecountry. Sometimes the aid had been 
directly given, and sometimes indirectly. Whether 
the federal government will ever assist directly in the 
construction of irrigating canals may be doubted; 
but it ought to be possible for the nation to surren- 
der to certain states a portion of the great tracts that 
now lie arid and desolate, if the states in turn will 
construct storage reservoirs and viaducts that will 
prove of benefit not only to the ceded tracts, but to 
other public land adjacent to those tracts. If the 
states themselves are unwilling to undertake the work, 
a similar method might be pursued in dealing with 
corporations which would construct the needed works. 

Denver Republican. ( Colo.) 

No attempt has been made to develop varieties of 
plants that, being adapted to arid conditions, would 
thrive with but little irrigation or none at all. 
sequently the world knows little about what may be 
practicable in that direction. The establishment of 
agricultural experiment stations in the arid regions 
of the United States opens the way for experiments 
of the kind suggested, and it may be hoped that in 
the course of time it will be discovered that some 
varieties of grains and grasses will thrive under very 
arid conditions. Nothing should be done which 
would retard the reclamation of the arid region, and 
this is one reason why no attempt should be made 
to induce Congress to undertake the construction of 
irrigating reservoirs and ditches. 


Con- 
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DEATH OF FIVE EMINENT MEN. 


THE necrology of the past few weeks contains the names of five eminent men. 
September 8, at Stowe House, in Buckinghamshire, England, at the age of fifty-nine. 


The Comte de Paris 
On the same date 


occurred the death of Prof. Hermann Ludwig Ferdinand von Helmholtz, the noted German physiologist 


and physicist, at the age of seventy-three, in Berlin. 
home in Chicago on October 3, aged sixty-four. 


Bellefonte, Pa., October 7; he was seventy-nine years old. 


Professor David Swing, the famous preacher, died at his 
Andrew G. Curtin, the war governor of Pennsylvania, died at 


On the same day, at Beverly, Mass., oc- 


curred the death of the Autocrat of the Breakfast Table, Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes, one of the fore- 


most American men of letters. 


He was eighty-five at the time of his death. 


THE COMTE DE PARIS. 


Zion's Herald. 


He was but ten years old in 1848 when his grand- 
father, Louis Philippe, was dethroned, and thereafter 
his life was spent for the most part in England. He 
received his education there, and became so 
thoroughly English in his style of living that though 
he was the recognized successor to the defunct 
French royalty, the French people could scarcely be 
brought to regard him as a Frenchman at all. He 
came to this country during the Civil War, and with 
his brother and uncle accepted positions on Gen. 
McClellan’s staff. Subsequently he wrote a “ His- 


(Boston, Mass.) 

tory of the Civil War in America,” in seven volumes, 
which has been characterized by Major General 
Schofield as “an exceedingly able work, free from 
prejudice and bias.” Once or twice in the course of 
his career he had reason to hope that he might mount 
the throne of France, and reign wisely and constitu- 
tionally over a united and loyal people; but these 
hopes were doomed to disappointment. The expul- 
sion bill of 1887 drove him into exile, and the espousal 
of the republican végime in France by Pope Leo XIII. 
sealed the fate of the legitimists in that country. 


PROFESSOR VON HELMHOLTZ. 
The Outlook. (New York, N. Y.) 


Those not especially interested in the progress of 
science will little realize what the world has lost in the 
death of Professor Hermann von Helmholtz. Few 


men in the history of science have rendered her such 
His eminence and his contributions 
to the sum of human knowledge are about equally 
great in the three large fields of physiology, physics, 


signal services. 


and mathematics. His parentage was in no wise 
distinguished, and his university education consumed 
all the available means of his parents. Helmholtz’s 
first important discovery, made now nearly half a cen- 
tury ago, consisted in measuring the exact rate of 
motion of a nerve-impulse, by a method simple, con- 
clusive, and so described that it could be easily done 
in any laboratory. His invention of the ophthal- 
moscope, a little later, practically created the entire 
medical specialty of ophthalmology. Gifted with an 
_ear of unusual delicacy, he devoted himself to the 
study of physiological acoustics, and not only an- 
alyzed a simple note, but recomposed it out of its over- 
tones, showing that it was in the number and relative 


loudness of these that all differences of “2mére, or 
the difference in quality of the same note when played 
on different instruments, consist. He also showed 
that we hear by means of sympathetic vibrations of 
a system of tiny rods in the ear, which vibrate, 
sympathetically, each to its own note. The history 
of music was now first completely studied and writ- 
ten up in a scientific manner. This great work on 
the sensations of tone is still supreme in its field. 

Endowed with power of vision no less remarkable 
than that of his hearing, Helmholtz next subjected 
all the problems connected with color, light, form, 
and binocular vision to minute experimental inves- 
tigation, collecting and freely criticising all the litera- 
ture uponeach topic. When that remarkable institu- 
tion, the new Reichsanstalt, was opened at Berlin three 
years ago, Professor von Helmholtz, naturally, 
became its head. He was a poor lecturer and 
teacher, but in the work of investigation with a few 
advanced and chosen students he probably has had 
no superior and very few equals. 


DR. DAVID SWING. 


Northwestern Christian Advocate. 


Dr. Swing was a lovely, able, loving, pure man, and 
a most attractive preacher. He had scarcely any of 
the physical graces of the orator, but his subject 
matter was clear, adorned yet simple, winning and 
elevating. He began his professional life in the 
Presbyterian ministry. He served first as a theological 
professor in Ohio, but came to a pastorate in this city 
before the Chicago fire. Then came his trial for 
heresy, he having dissented from the extremes of 


(Chicago, Jil.) 

Calvinism, and being accused of divergencies con- 
cerning the text of the Scriptures very like those 
which are still stirring the Presbyterian church 
under the leadership of Dr. Briggs and Dr. William 
P. Smith. It will be recalled that Dr. Swing was 
condemned by the Chicago Presbytery, that he 
appealed to the synod of Illinois, which did not 
concur with the Presbytery, and that pending a 
rehearing in the latter he withdrew from the Presby- 
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terian church. The trials and its incidents caused 
national debate, and not a little ill-feeling. Dr. 
Swing built up a wonderful congregation in Music 
Hall. We know of no church in Chicago which 
can be more sadly bereft. Dr. Swing had armies of 
friends, for a face, a manner, a sympathy, and a 
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modesty like his are irresistible. Some of his 
isolated utterances may seem to compel sharp 
dissent with respect to the severer tests of ortho- 
doxy, but the collated, harmonized, and fair render- 
ing of his general teachings is immensely helpful, 
uplifting, blessed, and enduring. 


ANDREW GREGG CURTIN. 


Pittsburg Commercial-Gazette. 


ANDREW GREGG CURTIN, “ Pennsylvania’s war 
governor,” early embraced the principles of the 
Whig party, of which he became a most successful 
advocate. He was nominated for governor in 1860 
and was elected by a majority of over 32,000 votes. 
Governor Curtin organized, equipped, and had under 
thorough discipline for state defense the Pennsy]l- 
vania Reserve Corps, which consisted of fifteen regi- 
ments of infantry, one of cavalry, and one of field 
artillery. Besides the reserves, Pennsylvania, under 
the administration of Governor Curtin, organized 
217 regiments of all arms, and furnished for mili- 
tary service 367,442 men and 87,000 in addition for 
domestic defense called during the four years of 
the war; that is to say, Pennsylvania gave one in 
fourteen of her people to the service of the United 
States, equal to any other state of the Union. 
The governor maintained a great reputation for 
promptness in his official duties throughout the war. 
His career as executive was filled with acts of devo- 
tion and benefit in behalf of the state and his ad- 
ministration was conspicuous for the merciful pol- 
icy adopted to temper the terrible scourge of war. 


( Pa.) 

Governor Curtin was re-elected governor in 1863 
and in 1867 he retired. He took an active part in 
the election of General Grant, and one of the first 
acts of the latter, after his inauguration, was to 
appoint him minister to Russia, the nomination 
being promptly confirmed by the Senate. In the 
discharge of his diplomatic duties he proved him- 
self one of the ablest and most popular representa- 
tives the nation has sent abroad. It is the general 
belief that Governor Curtin’s personal influence 
with the czar had more to do with the breaking of 
the shackles of serfdom in Russia than any other 
circumstance connected with that hitherto unprece- 
dented act of liberality in the history of the Russian 
government. Governor Curtin served in the last of 
his career in public life, three successive terms in 
Congress with great ability and credit. He was 
elected as a Democrat, having gone over to the 
Democratic party in the Greeley campaign. At the 
close of the Forty-ninth Congress he retired per- 
manently from office to his birthplace, Bellefonte, 
where his library has occupied the greatest part of 
his time of late years. 


OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 


The Sun. 


In Oliver.Wendell Holmes the literature of our 
country has lost a veteran representative, who may 
be said to have spanned the whole interval between 
its first creditable leafage and its ripest flower. 
Outside of the medical profession, in which he 
was a painstaking, stimulative, and highly respected 
lecturer and writer, Oliver Wendell Holmes was 
chiefly known to his countrymen as the maker of 
occasional and extremely effective verses, from 
1829, when he graduated at Harvard College, to 
1857-58, when he sent to the A4é/antic Monthly, then 
just founded, the papers collectively entitled “ The 
Autocrat of the Breakfast Table.” Poet he was 
not, according to the modern esoteric definition of 
the term; but if we consent to rate him only as a 
rhetorician in meter and rhyme, we must at least 
put him somewhere in the class to which Pope, 
Goldsmith, Crabbe, and Campbell belong. He 
proved that it was possible to produce a song, which, 
while not strictly lyrical in treatment, should yet by 
exquisite felicity of phrase and electric adaptation 
to the feeling of the hour, shake the hearts and live 
upon the lips of men. 

It was not, however, by his verses, taken as a 


(New York, N. ¥.) 


whole, that Holmes made the deepest impression 
in his lifetime. Nor is it by them that he is 
likely to be longest remembered. In “The Auto- 
crat of the Breakfast Table” it was that he placed 
himself at a bound on the highest, or near the 
highest, level of American literature. Holmes was 
not only an accomplished man of letters but a 
trained and expert scientist. He was thus peculiarly 
qualified to discuss the questions of deepest interest 
to the readers of the last half of our century. He 
brought to their investigation the double gift of 
technical acquirement and curbed imagination, with 
which the star-gazer of genius approaches the 
problems of astronomy. Naturally, all the work of 
assimilation, interpretation, and suggestion to which 
Holmes applied his literary powers, could not be of 
equal permanence; some of his deductions and 
surmises, being based on a transitional or tentative 
stage of scientific opinion, are already out of date. 
Viewed collectively, nevertheless, the ideas touching 
the origin and destiny of man and his relations to 
the cosmos, which are set forth in the “ Autocrat” 
and the “ Professor,” are as sound and fruitful in 
substance as they are delightful in presentation. 
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POLITICS AND THE AMERICAN PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION. 


THE American Protective Association, an anti-Catholic secret organization, has lately developed as a 


political factor in many sections of the country. 


It is impossible directly to estimate its influence in any 


appreciable degree mainly because it is a secret order, and for the additional reason that its membership is 
an unknown quantity. The organization is likely to be an important feature of political campaigns in the 
immediate future if the reports of its recent activity throughout the country are to be relied upon. 
The movement of the A. P. A., as it is informally called, is in some respects compared to that of the old 
Know-Nothing society, which was formed at the time of the dissolution of the Whig party about 1852. 


Boston Advertiser. ( Mass.) 

The association was started in Clinton, Io., in 
March, 1887, by H. F. Bowers, an American. Fora 
few years it made slow progress, but after the ex- 
citement in Boston, in 1888, when a Roman Catholic 
priest sought to dictate what text-books should not 
be used in the public schools of Boston, and the 
committee of one hundred was formed, and some 
10,000,000 pages of literature were published and 
circulated by the committee all over the land, the 
American Protective Association as well as the 
other patriotic organizations increased in member- 
ship, especially the former, the growth of which 
during the last few years has been phenomenal. 


The Rev. J. B. Dunn, D. D., secretary of the com- 
mittee of one hundred of the American Pro- 
lective Association in an interview in the 
Boston Advertiser. (Boston, Mass.) 

The organization is not a religious order opposed 
to Romanism as a religious order. The American 
Protective Association is only, as its name signifies, 
an association of men for the secular business of 
protecting our country against the encroachments of 
political Romanism, corrupt politics, and whatever 
danger may menace the republic. One of its lead- 
ing principles is that it shall not interfere with any 
man’s religion, except his religion interferes with 
politics or good citizenship, and those who charge 
the A. P. A. with inciting a religious war make a 
false charge. 

What are the principles as adopted by that organi- 
zation and set forth in the declarations of its supreme 
council, and not such principles as its enemies say it 
holds? Here they are summarized: Restriction of 
immigration—extension of time for naturalization— 
an educational qualification for suffrage—one gen- 
eral, non-sectarian, free public school system—no 
public funds or public property for sectarian pur- 
poses—taxation of all property not owned and con- 
trolled by the public—the opening to public official 
inspection of all private schools, convents, monas- 
teries, and places of a reformatory character—no 
support given for any official public position to any 
person who recognizes primal allegiance in civil 
affairs to any foreign or ecclesiastical power— 
American lands for American settlers. 

It is charged against the organization that it is a 


secret society. Suppose it is. Unless such a society 


is treasonable or dangerous to the safety and peace 
of a community by its principles or methods, it has 
a right to exist. It is something very noticeable 
that those who rail against the American Protective 
Association because of its secrecy features have 
nothing to say about other secret societies, such as 
the Clan-na-Gael, the Ancient Hibernians, the For- 
esters, the Jesuits, etc. 

The charge is groundless that the A. P. A. is a 
wing of the Republican party. It is neither the 
wing nor the tail of any party. Its members are 
seeking to place in official positions true and tried 
loyal Americans who will administer public office 
for public good. 


( Dem.) The Times. (Chicago, ll.) 

The Republican party is not only affiliated with 
the A. P. A.—itis dominated by it. The Republicans 
were very willing to form a partnership with the 
A. P. A. when it first showed its strength. They 
fawned upon it, flattered it, sought it out for friendly 
overtures. Now that they find that A. P. A.-ism is 
calculated to arouse earnest opposition in certain 
quarters, they are anxious, still retaining their interest 
in the unholy partnership, to deny the connection 
which was originally of their own seeking. 

( Rep.) The Commercial Advertiser. (New York, 

It is evident that the fighting knighthood of the 
church has made up its mind that the A. P. A. 
movement is a serious one, and the cavaliers intend 
to give it a hard fight. 
the Democratic party has taken up the cudgels 
against the A. P. A. is evidence that we are about 
to have another momentous political issue, and per- 
haps another lamentable internecine struggle. The 
Catholic Knights throughout the land are undoubt- 
edly in a fighting humor, and it is plain to be seen 
that the A. P. A. is lining up for the contest. 

Dr. Edward McGlynn at Prohibition Park. (N. Y.) 

What is this mysterious something, termed the 
American Protective Association? I see in Canada 
they have it the Protestant Protective Association. 
What is it designed to protect, any way? We are 
not told, so, I suppose, pretty much everything that 
But, as a 


The promptness with which 


needs protecting is to be taken care of. 
matter of fact, it is the Roman Catholic church, her 
bishops and her priests, that this institution is to 
guard against. Now, what view must both Catholics 
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and Protestants take of this thing? Are Catholics 
responsible for this attack on them, or is it the fault 
of Protestants? In the first place, the people of this 
country are in no danger from the pope, the bishops, 
and priests of Rome. I’m a priest myself, but I’m 
no source of danger to this country’s liberty. I am 
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Americans among Catholics as among Protestants. 
As to the charge that the Catholic priests would 
subject this country to the pope of Rome, I say they 
wouldn’t if they could, and they couldn’t if they 
would. The American Catholics aim to stand upon 
the same ground, enjoy the same privileges, share the 
same responsibilities as any of their fellow-citizens. 


an American by birth, and there are just as good 


THE CHINO-JAPANESE WAR. 

THE press dispatches from the scene of the war in the East during the past few weeks have given the 
news of the early outcome of Japan’s aggressive campaign in a series of almost unbroken victories. At 
Ping Yang, in the northwestern part of Corea, the Japanese practically annihilated the whole of the 
Chinese army in Corea, three fourths of the Chinese forces amounting to many thousands being killed, 
wounded, or captured. About the same time an engagement took place between the rival fleets near the 
mouth of Yalu River in the Gulf of Corea. The Japanese gained a signal victory, their vessels being 
but slightly damaged while the Chinese warships were all seriously damaged, four being totally destroyed, 
including the large battleship Chen Yuen. The Japanese fleet was composed of cruisers and gunboats of 
high speed; that of the Chinese contained five heavily armored battle ships. It is the first battle to be 
fought with modern armored ships and it is highly significant that the victory was won by the nation 
having the light equipment. Having defeated the Chinese invaders in Corea on land and sea, routed the 
invading army, and disabled the whole Chinese navy, at least for all practical purposes, it is probable that 
the Japanese, with that superior skill which has characterized their campaigns, immediately proceeded to 
carry the war into China, by a double movement of land and naval forces, the objective points being 


Peking and Mookden, the two first cities of China. 


This probable condition of affairs is at the basis of the 


reports relating to the intervention of European powers with a view to bringing the war to a close. 


The Tribune. (New York, N. Y.) 

It will be a blessing if this present war adds to Ja- 
pan’s power and prestige, and makes her dominant in 
Asian affairs. It would be a greater blessing if this 
war, or any other cause, should arouse China herself 
and all Asia to such newness of life that they would for- 
sake the ways of barbarism for the ways of civilization. 
Nothing but utter selfishness can make men fear 
the civilization of their fellows; and nothing but a 
base spirit of caste, illogical as it is contemptible, 
can make Europeans regard with disfavor the 
development of culture among Asiatic races. This 
is no time to cry halt to civilization, on the Yang- 
Tse any more than on the Thames. 

Army and Navy Register. ( Washington, D.C.) 

Should the war be prolonged for several years the 
resources of Japan in men and money will be 
severely taxed, and internal politics will suffer the 
usual turmoil. Meantime, China is likely to remain 
the stolid block that has resisted change for many 
centuries. Great Britain, Russia, France, and Ger- 
many, by concert of action, can very suddenly bring 
the war to an end. It is probable that Great Britain 
can do so of her own motion by financial pressure 
upon the belligerent nations. 

Zion’s Herald. (Boston, Mass.) 

England has already accepted the new status of 
Japan and has ratified a treaty, which, going into 
effect five years hence, does away with restrictions 
on travel, extraterritoriality, and consular courts, 
and arranges tariff schedules. A similar treaty is 
being drawn up with this country. 

I-Nov. 


London Times. ( Eng.) 

The Japanese army has unquestionably justified 
the opinion formed by all who had had the oppor- 
tunity of seeing its training and estimating the 
capacity of its efforts. The Japanese nation has 
received a triumphant reward for its ambitions in a 
new and powerful impetus. Henceforth Japan must 
be reckoned with as a living force in the East, and 
Englishmen, at least, should be able to view without 
jealousy or misgiving the uprising of these island peo- 
ple, whose interests are largely their own, and with 
whom they may before long come into closer contact. 

Albany Argus. (N. Y.) 

The Japanese are proceeding with their military 
operations in a very businesslike manner, and the 
capture of Peking or some other important Chinese 
city in the near future is by no means an improba- 
bility. The Chinese conduct of the war thus far 
seems half-hearted by comparison. 


New York Herald. (N. Y.) 

Russia, with her unknown quantity of troops 
along the Amoor, is ready to swoop down upon 
Manchooria, France is waiting in Tonquin for the 
word to advance northward, and for every English 
warship sent to Chinese waters these two powers 
will send another, so that Japan will be left to fight 
out her battles with China to the end without fear 
of interruption. This is as it should be. Eventually, 
when Japan’s work is achieved, a conference of the 
great powers of the world will doubtless be called 
and a satisfactory arrangement regarding China’s 
future be settled upon. 
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WORK OF NINETEEN STATE POLITICAL CONVENTIONS. 


THE platforms adopted by the nineteen state political conventions held throughout the country during 
the last few weeks furnish an unusual opportunity for an engaging comparative study of American 
politics. A careful summary of the reports brings into view a few general facts of wide interest and 
importance. Six Democratic and one Republican Convention denounced the A. P. A. movement, directly 
or indirectly, as follows,—Democratic: New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Connecticut, New York, Ohio, 
Minnesota; Republican: Massachusetts. A majority of the platforms contain planks relating to the 
free coinage of silver. Those favoring such action are, Democratic: Nevada, Arizona, Nebraska, Ohio; 
Republican: Colorado, Montana; Populist: Colorado, Nevada. The Republican platforms of the New 
York and Connecticut Conventions declare in favor of an international agreement for the use of both gold 
and silver and that of Massachusetts declares for “gold and silver dollars unchanging in value.” The 
Republican platform of New York specifically condemns the free coinage of silver and the Republi- 
can Convention of Washington defeated a resolution in its favor. Thusit will be seen that eight platforms, 
four Democratic, two Republican, and two Populist, and all of western states except Ohio, declare in favor 
of free silver, while the Republican platforms of three eastern states evidently favor the maintenance of 
gold and silver at a parity and the Republican Conventions of two states, Washington and New York, 
almost at the two extremes of the country, are obviously opposed to the free coinage of silver. A few 
other points are to be noted. The Colorado Republican platform commends woman’s suffrage; the 
Populist and Democratic platforms of Nevada and that of the Minnesota Democrats favor the election 
of United States senators by a direct vote of the people; the Democratic platforms of Nevada and 
Minnesota commend the employment of methods of arbitration in labor disputes ; the New York Populist 
platform favors state operation of the liquor traffic; the Connecticut Democratic Convention denounces 
the use of free railroad passes by public officials, and the Massachusetts Democratic platform favors the use 
of voting machines. Condensed reports of the work of the nineteen Conventions are given herewith : 

REPUBLICAN. 

























The Massachusetts Republican Convention, in ses- 
sion October 6, re-nominated F. T. Greenhalge for 
governor by acclamation and placed other candidates 


* in nomination for the remaining state offices. The 


platform of principles adopted reads in part: Every 
dollar paid by the government,both the gold and silver 
dollars of the constitution, and their paper representa- 
tives, honest and unchanging in value and equal to 
every other; a school at the public charge open to all 
the children, and free from partisan or secular control, 
and no distinction of birth or religious creed in the 
rights of American citizenship.” 

The Connecticut Republican Convention held 
September 20, nominated a state ticket headed by 
O. Vincent Coffin for governor. The platform 
declares in favor of judicious tariff principles. The 
following is the financial plank: “The Republican 
party, now as always, the party of honest money 
and opposed to any debasement of the people’s 
currency, holds that American silver as well as 
American gold should be used as standard money 
under such international agreements as will insure 
the maintenance of a parity of values, so that the 
purchasing and debt paying power of every dollar 
issued by the government whether gold, silver, or 
paper, shall be at all times the same.” 

The Republican State Convention of New York, 
which met September 10, nominated ex-Vice Presi- 
dent Levi P. Morton for governor, Charles T. 
Saxton for lieutenant governor, and Albert Haight 
for judge of the Court of Appeals. The following 
is an important extract from the platform adopted : 





“We favor an honest dollar and oppose any 
effort, whether by the removal of the tax on the 
state bank issues or the free coinage of silver, to 
lower our currency standard, and we favor an inter- 
national agreement which shall result in the use of 
both gold and silver as a circulating medium.” 

A resolution indirectly condemning the A. P. A. was 
introduced in the Convention and laid on the table. 

The Montana Republican Convention held Sept. 6 
nominated candidates for Congress and associate 
justices of the Supreme Court. The platform 
adopted places the responsibility for the hard times 
on the Democratic party, and demands free coinage 
of silver at the ratio of 16 to I. 

The Colorado Republican Convention in session 
September 13, nominated a full state ticket. The plat- 
form adopted denounces the present state Populist 
administration and declares the paramount issue in 
Colorado to be the suppression of the spirit of 
anarchy and the restoration of law and order; 
favors the free coinage of gold and silver; and 
deals with matters of local interest. Regarding 
equal suffrage, the platform says: “In the enfran- 
chisement of women we recognize the power of 
that ever-advancing thought and civilization which 
lead up to perfect justice; we gladly welcome the 
influence of women in the affairs of public life, and 
we confidently look to them for aid in this hour of 
Colorado’s distress.” 

The Washington Republican Convention defeated 
a resolution in favor of the free coinage of silver at 
a ratio of 16 to 1, by 37 votes. 

















The New York Populist Convention in session 
September 12, nominated a state ticket. The plat- 
form reaffirms the Omaha national platform, and de- 
clares in favor of state ownership and control of the 
liquor traffic. 

The Colorado Populist Convention held September 
5, nominated D. H. Waite for governor by acclama- 
tion. The sixty women delegates sitting in the 
Convention were, upon their request, accorded the 
privilege of escorting Governor Waite to the plat- 
form, where he made an address. The platform 
adopted by the Convention declares in favor of 
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POPULIST. 
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the free and unlimited coinage of silver at a ratio 
of 16 to 1, and endorses the Omaha platform, 
proportionate taxation, the referendum and the 
legislation recommended by the State Labor Con- 
gress. 

The Nevada Populist Convention nominated Geo. 
Peckham for governor. 
giance to the National People’s party, demands free 


The platform declares alle- 


and unlimited coinage of silver at a ratio of 16 to 1; 
favors the election of United States senators by a 
direct vote of the people, and endorses government 
ownership of railroads. 


DEMOCRATIC. 


The New Hampshire Democratic Convention, held 
September 7, nominated a state ticket headed by 
Col. The platform 
adopted declares against attempts to make any re- 
ligious test a qualification for office, and denounces 
the prohibitory law as a failure. 

The Massachusetts Democratic Convention held 
October 8, nominated John E. Russell for governor and 
named other candidates to complete the state ticket. 
The platform reiterates the loyalty of the Massachu- 
setts Democracy to President Cleveland ; endorses 
the Wilson Tariff bill as “an honest effort to carry 
out the Democratic policy,” and denounces the 
Democratic senators who opposed its passage. The 
principle of the income tax is approved. Any organ- 
ization which aims to introduce distinction of birth 
or religious creed in politics is opposed, and any 
party which tacitly accepts an alliance with such an 
organization is condemned. The adoption of voting 
machines is favored. 

The Connecticut Democratic Convention, which 
25, nominated Ernest Cady for 


H. O. Kent for governor. 


met September 
governor and other candidates for the remaining 
state offices. In the platform adopted the A. P. A. 
movement is denounced as a vicious thing, danger- 
ous to civil liberty and in violation of the Declara- 
tion of Rights. The use of free railroad passes by 
public officials is condemned. 

The New York Democratic Convention in session 
September 26, nominated a state ticket by acclamation 
as follows: For governor, U.S. Senator David B. 
Hill; for lieutenant governor, Congressman Daniel 
N. Lockwood ; for judge of the Court of Appeals, 
Judge Wm. J. Gaynor. The platform adopted ap- 
proves the tariff legislation enacted by the last 
Congress in part; reaffirms the principles contained 
in the Democratic national platform of 1892; com- 
mends the efforts made by the senators and repre- 
sentatives of New York in Congress to avert the 
imposition of the income tax, and deplores the fact 
that the reform of the tariff was embarrassed by in- 
grafting in its provisions a direct tax to which many 
Democrats were strenuously opposed. The platform 
contains this reference to secret political organi- 


zations : “ We denounce as contrary to the spirit of 
our institutions any display of religious intolerance 
in political discussions. We denounce any attempt 
to proscribe candidates for office on the ground of 
religious belief by secret organizations or otherwise. 
The Democratic party, which has always stood for 
political and religious freedom, does not hesitate to 
condemn all efforts to create a distinction among 
citizens because of differences in faith as unworthy 
of an enlightened age and as abhorrent to the in- 
stincts of American freedom.” After a brief inter- 
val, following the adjournment of the Convention, 
Judge Gaynor declined the nomination for judge of 
the Court of Appeals and the state committee nom- 
inated in his stead Judge C. F. Brown, who imme- 
diately accepted. 

The Ohio Democratic Convention met September 
12, and made nominations for minor state offices. 
The platform vigorously denounces the A. P. A. 
The McKinley law is held to be re- 
sponsible for the hard times. A resolution favoring 
the free coinage of silver was incorporated in the 
platform by a vote of 468 to 319. 

The South Carolina Democratic Convention, 
which met September 20, nominated a full state 
ticket headed by John Gary Evans, author of the 
Dispensary Liquor Law, for governor. The nomi- 
nees are all members of the Tillman Democracy. 
The platform endorses both the Chicago Democratic 
and the Ocala Populist platforms. 

The Wisconsin Democratic Convention met Sep- 
tember 7, and renominated Geo. W. Peck for gov- 
ernor. The platform adopted asserts that the new 
tariff law affords substantial relief, but that the 
complete fulfillment of the demands of the people 
has been defeated by the solid opposition of Repub- 
lican senators supported by a few Democrats. 

The Minnesota Democratic Convention on Sep- 
tember 6 nominated George L. Becker, the present 
state railroad commissioner, for governor. The 
platform adopted reaffirms the platform of the na- 
tional Democratic Convention of 1892 ; commends 
the coinage of silver whenever it can be accomplished 
consistently with the maintenance of a sound and 


movement. 
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safe currency ; favors the election of United States 
senators by direct vote of the people; denounces 
all secret political organizations as unpatriotic and 
un-American, and proposes the employment of 
methods of arbitration and conciliation in the adjust- 
ment of disputes between capital and labor. 

The Nebraska Democratic Convention met Sep- 
tember 26 and nominated a complete state ticket, 
the nominees, with the exception of those for state 
treasurer, auditor, and attorney general, having been 
originally nominated by the Populists. As a result of 
this action about one hundred administration mem- 
bers of the Convention withdrew, organized a sepa- 
rate Democratic Convention, and nominated a ticket 
composed entirely of Democrats. Both Conven- 
tions declared in favor of free silver. 
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The South Dakota Democratic Convention was 
held September 6. James A. Ward was nominated 
for governor, other candidates being nominated for 
the remaining state offices. A proposition to fuse 
with the Populists was defeated. 

The Arizona Territorial Democratic Convention 
declared in favor of the free coinage of silver ata 
ratio of 16 to 1. 

The Nevada Democratic Convention met Septem- 
ber 12, and nominated a full state ticket. The plat- 
form adopted by the Convention declares adherence 
to Democratic principles and favors bimetallism and 
the free coinage of silver at the ratio of 16 to I. 
The platform favors the election of United States 
senators by direct vote of the people and the settle- 
ment of labor difficulties by arbitration. 


NEW YORK POLICE INVESTIGATION. : 


THE Lexow committee, charged with the investigation of the New York Police Department, authorized 
by the last New York State Senate, in which a Republican majority prevailed, resumed its sitting on Sep- 
tember 9, having adjourned on June 29 for the summer. After a three days’ session the committee again 
adjourned until October 1, when it resumed the work previously begun. The investigation almost since 
its beginning last spring, has been a veritable drag-net over the operations of the New York Police Depart- 
ment. To the assiduous labors of Rev. Dr. Charles H. Parkhurst, pastor of the Madison Square Presby- 
terian Church, New York, the investigation is primarily due. It has been conducted in a large degree 
upon the information furnished by the Society for the Prevention of Crime, of which he is the head. The 
committee sitting from day to day has pursued the most searching inquiry into the conduct and methods 
of the New York police. Scores of witnesses have been examined, including officials of the department 


- high and low, and the evidence produced has been little short of a revelation. The methods of the 


department are according to the evidence criminal in many respects and a large number of officers in all 
grades of the service have been seriously and alarmingly compromised. 


(Rep.) New York Tribune. (N.Y.) 
The revenue system of the police shows more 
intricacy and elaboration than that of the Czsars 
when the decree went forth that all the world 
should be taxed. It spared nothing that could be 
reached, or from which a dollar could be squeezed, 
laying its levy indiscriminately on crime and in- 
dustry, driving honest, helpless people out of busi- 
ness when from mere inability they could no longer 
respond to the demand of the harpies which preyed 
upon them. 
( Meth.) Zion's Herald. (Boston, Mass.) 
Keepers of disorderly houses, green-goods swin- 
dlers, pedlers, gamblers, saloon-men, violators of city 
ordinances, have all paid blackmail to the police for 
the privilege of breaking the law. It has been 
blackmail rather than bribery. The police did not 
wait for these offenders to come to them; they 
went or sent to the offenders. A careful estimate 
of this revenue from protected crime collected by 
policemen puts the aggregate at over $5,000,000 
annually. Paid to enforce the law, they have basely 
enriched themselves and those knavish officials who 
appointed them to office, by licensing its violation. 
(Dem.) The Sun. (New York, N. Y.) 
The further revelations concerning the green-goods 





industry, which the Lexow committee has brought 
out, areserious. .... 

There is another side to the business, however, 
which is wholly grave. How was it possible to send 
so vast a quantity of circulars through the mails 
without detection by the post office authorities all 
over the Union? How could so many guys be 
caught without the knowledge of the game played 
on them extending to great numbers of people who 
made themselves morally partners to the swindle, 
and oftentimes were actually in the pay of the 
rascals? They were not merely policemen in New 
York, but many other real and virtual confederates 
here and elsewhere. It was a business of swindling 
swindlers which must have had widespread ramifica- 
tions among people apparently honest and respect- 
able, who understood its purpose and assisted it. 

(/nd.) The Herald. (New York, N. Y.) 

Its main purpose is not to show individual guilt, 
but to lay bare the corruption of a system. The 
remedy for which its disclosures will call will be not 
simply the dismissal of the guilty members of the 
force, but the thorough reform of the system. 
(Evan.) The Independent. (New York, N. Y.) 

And who is Dr. Parkhurst? He is a plain Pres- 
byterian minister, whose business it is no more to 

















purify the city than that of any other citizen, except 
that a minister is a professed philanthropist. His 
main work is given to the spiritual interests of his 
church and to the care of his pulpit. He was not 
brought up, like our boss Croker, in the prize ring, nor 
is he as ignorant of the niceties of the English grammar 
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as the president of the Board of Police Commission- 
ers. He is a thoroughly educated man, a Christian 
and agentleman ; and he possesses the divine faculty 
of indignation. He has the shrewd sense which knows 
how to go directly to the root of things, and will not 
waste energy about inconsequentialities. 


WITHDRAWAL OF LOUISIANA SUGAR PLANTERS FROM THE DEMO- 


CRATIC 


PARTY. 


THE Convention of Louisiana Sugar Planters held at New Orleans on September 17, was attended by 
eight hundred delegates, who determined by a unanimous vote to join the Republican party. The Con- 
vention declared itself in favor of the protection of all American industries, demanded the abrogation of 


the Hawaiian Reciprocity treaty, and called for an honest election. 


The resolutions, which were unani- 


mously adopted, contain the following relating to the question at issue : 


Resolved, That the people of Louisiana never asked for a bounty on sugar. 


It was granted by Congress 


against our protest, but after it was enacted into a law which declared that it should last until 1905, we ac- 
cepted it as a solemn pledge of the government of the United States which we did not believe any Con- 


gress controlled by any party would repudiate. 


In accordance with that belief, and relying upon the honor 


of our government, we expended enormous sums of money, mortgaged our property for immense loans in 
order to meet the expectations of the country and increase the production of sugar, which, in point of 


fact, we have doubled in three years under the McKinley act. 
Wilson bill has made it impossible for us to meet our obligations. 


That indebtedness is still unpaid and the 
Bankruptcy stares us in the face. We 


declare that no honest government can afford to break its faith with its own people or ruin its own citizens. 


(Rep.) St. Louis Globe-Democrat. ( Mo.) 

The revolt of the Louisiana sugar planters against 
the political party which they have heretofore sup- 
ported illustrates an important fact that is too often 
overlooked in discussions of economic issues. Their 
course is inspired by self-interest, as they frankly ac- 
knowledge. The motive by which they are influ- 
enced is a defensible one; the end that they are 
seeking is justifiable; the means that they have 
chosen to reach that end are permissible. They are 
only doing what men have always done, and dupli- 
cating, in a limited way, the standing policy of nations. 


(Dem.) New Orleans Picayune. (La.) 

The Picayune has from the first expressed its 
sympathy with the sugar planters in the wrongs that 
have been inflicted on them by Congress; but it 
does not agree with them that a remedy for the 
evil is to be found in joining the Republican party. 

Governor Foster of Louisiana. 

In my opinion, this movement on the part of the 
sugar planters is wrong in principle and fatal to its 
policy. If there be any hope for the sugar interests 
in the way of national legislation, it must be found 
in the revenue principle of the Democratic party. 


(Dem.) The Sun. (New York, N. Y.) 

The true course for Louisiana Democrats, and 
others in similar predicament of betrayal, is to re- 
affirm their allegiance to Democracy, and to follow 
Governor Foster, the first southern statesman who 
has emerged from the muddle of incompetence and 
treachery which has stricken his party, and still 
holds aloft the Democratic flag. 


(Ret.) Detroit Tribune. ( Mich.) 
The defection of the Louisiana planters from the 
Democratic party is perfectly natural. Upon the 





first practical application of Democratic principles 
in legislation their fatuity becomes apparent to every- 
body. The sugar raisers are only the beginners of 
a movement that is likely to become general through- 
out the party and especially in Dixie. The South 
has been voting the straight Democratic ticket while 
basking in the sunshine of Republican protection. 
In the chill of Democratic “ reform ” they will change 
their political faith, naturally enough. Since the 
war the South has become an empire of industry. 


(Dem.) New Orleans States. (La.) 

This is the maddest movement that was ever made 

in politics. 
(/nd.) New York Evening Post. (N. Y.) 

The action of the Louisiana sugar-planters in 
joining the Republican party releases the Democratic 
party from its greatest embarrassment—that of be- 
ing obliged to cater to a lot of protectionists in its 
own camp. The claim of the Louisiana men, and 
also of the Nebraska and California beet factories, 
to the bounty for the present year is valid, in our 
judgment. It is our belief, also, that they were 
tricked out of this bounty by the agents of the Sugar 
Trust inthe Senate. Strict justice requires the pay- 
ment of the present year’s bounty, which can be al- 
lowed only by an act of Congress. 

(Dem.) The Star. (Kansas City, Mo.) 

Those planters claim some six or eight million 
dollars from the government, because they construe 
the McKinley law as having been in the nature of a 
contract with them. But this is a mistaken notion 
on their part. If they are entitled to the money 
they can get it through the Court of Claims, but 
in no other way can the justice of their pretense be 
established. 
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ANTI-LYNCHING MOVEMENT. 


Miss IpA B. WELLS, a young colored woman formerly of Memphis, Tenn., has lately been conducting 


a lecturing crusade in England against the lynching of negroes in the South. 


An Anti-Lynch League has 


been formed in England, and a number of prominent men have signified their intention to support the 


movement. 


Somerset and the Countess of Aberdeen are members. 
reported that a committee will be sent to this country to make an investigation. 
league shall co-operate with a similar society to be organized in the United States. 


Mrs. Humphry Ward is president of the Woman’s Auxiliary to the league and Lady Henry 


A fund of £5,000 has been subscribed and it is 
It is intended that the 
Among those whom 


it is said will interest themselves in the work in this country are Hon. Carl Schurz, R. W. Gilder, Hon. 
Bourke Cockran, and Dr. John Hall of New York, Archbishop Ireland, Archbishop Jannsens of St. Louis, 


three Protestant Episcopal bishops of the South, and many others. 
ernors on the visit of the English committee are quoted below. 


The opinions of a few southern gov- 
They are taken from a symposium in the 


New York World and are fairly representative of the large number of comments received from the execu- 
tives of the states in the South and Southwest, a majority of which ridiculed the movement. 


Governor Northen of Georgia. 

We challenge investigation by all persons who have 
the right to investigate these charges, but any at- 
tempt upon the part of Englishmen, tainted by their 
own national crimes, to arraign us for trial must be 
considered by us a gross impertinence. 

Governor O’Ferral of Virginia. 

Things have come to a pretty pass in this country 
when we are to have a lot of English moralists 
sticking their noses into our internal affairs. It is 
the quintessence of brass and impudence. 

Governor Hogg of Texas. 
Neither moral nor political sentiment or law will 


prohibit Englishmen or other people from freely and 
fully inquiring into supposed race troubles or other 


questions in Texas. 
Governor Tillman of South Carolina. 

The Englishmen are welcome to come to South 
Carolina and learn the truth. They can’t investigate 
us in New York. I will afford them every facility to 
get at facts. 

( Rep.) Chicago Inter-Ocean. (/ll.) 

Miss Wells is to be congratulated upon the success 
of her crusade. It has aroused the people north 
and south, in England and America, with the excep- 
tion of a few southern governors, who begin to feel 
the lash of public condemnation and are giving 
public exhibitions of their squirming, and attempts to 
evade the responsibility which rests upon them. 

(Dem.) Richmond Times. (Va.) 

We welcome these cranks and hope they will 
travel from one end of the South to another and 
make all the inquiries they may feel inclined to make 
about our customs in lynching, or our customs in 
any other behalf. They will find the negroes re- 
sponsible for terrible provocations for lynchings, to 
which the more inflammable and light-headed of our 
population are only too prone to yield. But they 
will find the great body of the thinking and conserv- 
ative people of the South deplore lynching as one of 
the very worst evils and curses that can befall a 
people, and that they are exerting themselves all the 
time, to the best of their ability, in an endeavor to 
break it up. 


(Evan.) The Outlook. (New York, N. Y.) 

International public opinion is one of the prime 
elements in modern civilization. It put an end to 
the atrocities of the Bourbon rule in Italy; it has 
modified the anti-socialistic and repressive legislation 
in Germany ; it is exerting a cognizable influence 
upon corrupting influences at work under the Eng- 
lish government in India; it is beginning to have 
some effect on the horrible atrocities perpetrated by 
the Russian government in Siberia; it is stirring 
philanthropy and religion to deal with the problems 
of the “submerged tenth” in London; and it is 
little short of absurd for the governors of Virginia 
and Georgia to suppose that a Chinese wall can be 
built about the southern states so high and so thick 
that crime perpetrated behind that wall can be kept 
concealed from the observation of Christendom and 
the condemnation ot a universal and enlightened 


conscience. 
(Dem.) The (Houston, Tex.) 


The best way tu cure the evil is to remove the 
cause. 


( Afro-American.) The Freedman. 
Lnd.) 


In some instances, we have no doubt, colored men 
have been guilty as charged, and have contributed 
to the deplorable condition that civilization stands 
aghast at, but a mistake was made and a double 
crime committed, that a punishment was not meted 
out to them by a legitimate process of law. 

(M. £. Church, South.)’ Christian Advocate. 

( Nashville, Tenn.) 

A different course must be pursued—a different 
object must be aimed at. Let Englishmen protest, 
let our northern brethren protest, let Ida Wells pro- 
test—that is all right—we join them all in protesting 
against lynching, and will go as far as any to put a 
stop to it, but to go that far and cease is to stop far 
short of duty. What is needed is a few Englishmen, 
and a few northern men, and a few Ida Wellses to 
come south and do duty as missionaries among the 
colored people, and teach them better morals. The 
white people have been preached to, and lectured to, 
at long range, long enough. Let the missionaries 
come south and work among the negroes. 


ost. 
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CURRENT HISTORY AND OPINION. 


WHAT UNITARIANS BELIEVE. 


THE National Conference of the Unitarians met September 24 at Saratoga, N. Y., and remained in ses- 


sion four days. 


The revision of the constitution, probably the most important work of the Conference, was 


characterized by broad liberality and unanimity of action. 


Preamble of the Revised Constitution. 

The Conference of the Unitarian and Other Chris- 
tian Churches was formed in the year 1865, with the 
purpose of strengthening the churches and societies 
which should unite in it for more and better work 
for the Kingdom of God. These churches’ accept 
the religion of Jesus, holding, in accordance with his 
teaching, that practical religion is summed up in love 
to God and love to man. The Conference recog- 
nizes the fact that its constituency is Congregational 
in tradition and policy. Therefore it declares that 
nothing in this constitution is to be construed as an 
authoritative test, and we cordially invite to our work- 
ing fellowship any who, while differing from us in 


belief, are in general ‘sympathy with our spirit and 
our practical aims. 
Extract from an address before the Convention by 
U.S. Senator Hoar of Massachusetts. 
Unitarianism does not consist of a statement of 
things in which we don’t believe. Such a statement 
never saved a soul and rarely makes a convert. Uni- 
tarianism is not made up of negations, doubts, de- 
It is positive faith 
The Sermon on the 


nials, hesitations, uncertainties. 
and practical works. 

Mount, the two sublime commandments upon which 
hang all the law and the prophets, the entire precept 
and example of Jesus Christ constitute to our minds 
the chief portion and essence of Unitarianism. 


THE MINISTER’S DUTY TO THE SOCIAL FABRIC. 


THE one hundred and eleventh Annual Convention of the Protestant Episcopal Church of the Diocese 


of New York was held in New York October 4. 


The opening address was made by Bishop henry C, 


Potter, from which a few extracts are made on the relation of the minister to social questions. 


From Bishop Potter's Address. 

Let it be clearly stated that there are such things as 
unjust combinations of employers, a veritable tyran- 
ny of capital, profound indifference to the hardships 
of the manof scanty wage and scanter privileges. I 
have myself more than once called attention to these 
things in terms which some of you may have thought 
unnecessarily strenuous. I should still maintain it to 
be not only my right, nay, my duty, to do so, and 
that of every other minister of Christ. But it isa 
very different thing when the pulpit or the religious 
teacher, passing on from his own province of rebuk- 
ing things that are evil, becomes the advocate and 
defender of a new social philosophy which perilously 


GENERAL BOOTH IN 


misconceives the problem of which it proposes the 
CER. 2s. Ko ES 6 ES, HK OLE 

The religion of Jesus Christ is here in the world 
to mitigate the hardships which arise out of the 
seemingly inexorable operation of the laws of na- 
ture, whether they are laws of trade or of disease or 
of death. But it is not here to dismiss them out of 
existence, whether by arbitrary lawmaking or an- 
archistic violence. Our duty to the social fabric is 
not to pull it down because its existence seems to us 
to involve certain intolerable hardships, but to make 
those hardships tolerable, by an inexhaustible sym- 
pathy and a never-tiring helpfulness toward all 
within our reach. 


THE UNITED STATES. 


GENERAL WILLIAM Bootu of London, founder of the Salvation Army, arrived in Canada early in 


October and will reach New York about October 20. 


He will remain in the country several months 


making a general inspection of the Salvation Army work in the United States and putting into effect new 
plans for the extension of the social work of the army. General Booth is now sixty-six years old. 


New York Tribune. (N. Y.) 


General Booth is a most interesting and forceful 
man. He began life with no advantages of birth, 
wealth, or education, as a lay exhorter of a small 
and obscure sect of Christians. But he soon out- 
grew the narrow limitations of suck work. It is 
entirely within bounds to say that to the unique 
genius and organizing skill of William Booth the 
Salvation Army owes its existence and success. 
And to say this is to put him among the remarkable 
religious leaders of the world. In fact, he has done 
for this age much the same thing that the founders 
of the great monastic orders did for the Middle Ages. 


General Booth will not find the Salvation Army 
in this country the power that it has become in 
England. There are many reasons for this, perhaps 
the greatest being the fact that religious forces 
more or less akin to the Army are already at work 
here. But just because American Christianity is 
alive to the duty of reaching the masses, its feeling 
toward the Army is one of friendly sympathy ;. and 
its great founder will find that he has a host of 
friends and well-wishers in America, whose names 
are not recorded in the roster of the Salvation 
Army. 
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CURRENT HISTORY AND OPINION. 


THE REVIVAL OF BUSINESS. 


THE consensus of opinion on the business situation warrants the assertion that there has been more or 
less of a revival in most sections of the country and that the outlook for trade is encouraging and full of 
promise. Better conditions have been the rule rather than the exception during the month. Ending with 
September the number of business failures for 1894 as recorded by Bradstreet’s was 9,251; the amount of 
actual assets was $59,707,031 and the liabilities $110,647,934. This is an improvement over the corres- 
ponding period of 1893 when the number of failures amounted to 11,140, the assets being $227,37 3,231 and the 
liabilities $327,275,109. While the difference in the number of failures between the two yearly periods is 
only about 2,000, the liabilities were nearly two thirds greater in 1893 than the present year. The press 
opinions appended refer particularly to the business situation during the month of September. 


(ind.) The Evening Post. (Chicago, Jil.) 

Industrial and commercial activity are still the or- 
der of the hour. Factories everywhere are going, 
and merchants in most branches of trade report a 
fairly satisfactory business. The aggregate volume 
of trade is lighter than usual at this season in what 
are called “ good years,” but distinctly ahead of last 
year. The greatest mercantile activity is in food 
stuffs and other necessities of life, and operations are 
on a low basis of value. The masses are therefore 
the direct beneficiaries of the broadening out of 
general trade. That is the way we like to seea 
boom develop—broaden and thicken from the bot- 
tom. The boom in prices will follow in due time. 


The American Grocer. (New York, N. Y.) 


Retail trade, the last step in the movement from 
producer to consumer, is at the same time the first 


_ step upon which depend empty shelves in the stores 


and future orders to the mills. After months of un- 
natural economy, buying should be large enough to 
send the mills further orders very soon. Wide di- 
versity appears in different trades, and the details of 
business at the different cities merit general atten- 
tion. The main facts disclosed are, first, a marked 
improvement within the past month, and a consider- 
able excess over the business done a year ago, par- 
ticularly in the necessaries of life. But second, it 
appears that the volume of trade at present is on the 
whole considerably less than in a normal year, at 
most points, and in the more important trades is 
apparently about 20 per cent smaller than in Septem- 
ber, 1892. 
(Rep.) The Journal. ( Kansas City, Mo.) 

Business in Kansas City shows decided improve- 
ment over last year, and as compared with the show- 
ing of other large cities is highly gratifying. 

(Dem.) New Orleans Picayune. (La.) 

In New Orleans the improvement has been 
slow but sure, and now that cotton is beginning 
to move freely, trade is reviving more rapidly, 
notwithstanding the very low price at which cot- 
ton is selling. Should the sugar crop prove as 
large as is generally expected, trade in the section 
tributary to this city will be given a further im- 


petus, and the season’s business, while not assum- 

ing the proportions of the years prior to the panic, 

will, nevertheless, prove satisfactory and profitable. 
(Ind.) Public Ledger. (Philadelphia, Pa.) 

The improvement of business conditions can be 
no longer successfully disputed. The leading finan- 
cial and trade journals of the country give the most 
gratifying reports of reviving activity. Despatches 
and correspondence from all parts of the country 
tell of the revival of industrial enterprises ; of works 
which have been shut down resuming operaiions ; of 
others, which have been operated on reduced time 
or with a lesser number of operatives, running upon 
full time and with an increased force of employees, 
and of capital providing new plants in all those in- 
dustries which are as props and pillars of mercantile 
success. The great transportation companies, which 
probably suffered as much as, or more than any of the 
representatives of important business interests dur- 
ing the late prolonged period of depression, are daily 
showing the assured increase of the volume of busi- 
ness. The statements of the banks in all the large 
financial centers are equally satisfactory as indis- 
putable testimony to the return of prosperity. 

(Dem.) Cincinnati Enquirer. ( Ohio.) 

The fall trade of Cincinnati is, considered alto- 
gether, a good index of better times. The Queen 
City is fit to lead in the rehabilitation of business. 
A good beginning has been made, and the growth 
will be steady, though perhaps not sensational. 

(Rep.) New York Tribune. (N. Y.) 

While some trades are doing well, and in a few 
cities better than in previous years, others are lag- 
ging behind, and in several cities the aggregate is said 
to be less than a year ago. That there has been 
a recent increase is clearly shown, but it may also 
be perceived that reductions of wages and want of 
employment lessen the buying power of the people. 
It is natural to infer from such accounts that the 
further orders, for which the industries are waiting, 
can hardly be expected unless distribution to consum- 
ers expands somewhat more. The point of appre- 
hension at present is not unsoundness of business, 
but doubt whether in volume the business will suf- 
fice to sustain even the industrial force now employed. 





CURRENT HISTORY AND OPINION. 


SUMMARY 


HOME. 

September 8. A decision of the Supreme Court 
of the territory of Oklahoma nullifies all divorces 
granted by probate judges in Oklahoma since March, 
1893. These are about 400 in number. 

September 10. The National Encampment of 
the G. A. R. meets in Pittsburg. The Republicans 


elect their state ticket in Maine by a plurality of over 
35,000, the greatest ever given to the party in the 


state. 

September 12. At the Convention of Catholic 
Knights at Dayton, Ohio, a resolution is defeated pro- 
viding for the observance of Bishop Watterson’s 
decision against the admission of liquor dealers to 
membership in Catholic societies. 

September 13. At the National Encampment of 
the G. A. R. at Pittsburg Colonel T. G. Lawler is 
elected commander-in-chief and it is decided to hold 
the next national encampment at Louisville, in 
1895. 

September 16. The Court of Inquiry recom- 
mends the dismissal of many members of the state 
militia of the state of Washington for insubordi- 
nation during the great railroad strikes in Chicago 
and throughout the West. The secretary of war 
issues an order for the redistribution of the United 
States army. 

September 17. The Convention of Sugar Plant- 
ers at New Orleans unanimously decides to join the 
Republican party. 

September 21. A cyclone passes over parts of 
Iowa and southern Minnesota, destroying much 
property and causing a number of deaths. 

September 26. Great damage to the cotton 
and rice crops in Florida and Georgia caused by the 
West India cyclone which sweeps along the Florida 
and Georgia coast. 

September 27. President Cleveland 
proclamation granting amnesty and pardon to 
persons convicted of polygamy in Utah. 

September 29. The New York State Constitu- 
tional Convention adjourned sine die. All the tin’ 
plate factories in the country reported closed. 

October 3. The Democratic candidate for gov- 
ernor of Georgia elected by an unusually small 
majority of 15,000. Reports show heavy Populist 
gains throughout the state. 

October 4. <A test case begun by sugar planters 
in Washington, D. C., to compel the Treasury 
Department to pay sugar bounties for the year 
ending June 30, 1895. 

October 5. The anti-Tammany organizations and 
the Republicans nominate the following municipal 
ticket in New York: Mr. W. L. Strong, a Republi- 
can, for mayor, and John W. Goff, council of the 
Lexow Committee, for recorder. 


issues a 


OF NEWS. 


FOREIGN. 

September 7. In an address at Kénigsberg the 
German emperor rebukes the Prussian nobles for 
opposition to his agrarian policy. 

September 11. A treaty of alliance is ratified be- 
tween Japan and Corea. 

September15. The main and auxiliary Peary 
expeditions arrive at St. Johns, Newfoundland, bring- 
ing news that Lieutenant Peary and two companions 
will remain in the North another year. 

September 17. The Japanese defeat the Chinese 
army at the battle of Ping Yang. 

September 19. The Japanese defeat the Chinese 
in a naval battle at the mouth of the Yalu River in 
the Gulf of Corea. 

September 20. The Japanese army in Corea be- 
gins a march to the Chinese frontier. 

September 23. The czar of Russia reported to 
be in a serious physical condition. 

September 26. Cholera reported as spreading in 
Russia. 

September 27. The Chamber of Commerce in 
London gives a dinner to Congressman Wilson. 

October 1. Itis reported in Berlin that the czar of 
Russia is suffering from Bright’s disease in a mild 
form. It is said there is no immediate danger. 

October 2 It is officially reported that the czar 
of Russia will spend the winter in Corfu and that 
the czarevitch is likely to act as regent. 

October 6. An agreement is made by Russia, 
Germany, France, and England to protect mission- 
aries in China, and guard the treaty ports. 


NECROLOGY. 

September 6. Admiral Sir Edward Augustus 
Inglefield, a naval inventor and commander of three 
Arctic expeditions. 

September 8. Prof. Hermann Ludwig Ferdinand 
von Helmholtz. Louis Phillipe Albert d’Orleans, 
Comte de Paris. 

September 1o. Heinrich Karl Brugsch Pasha, 
the most noted of German Egyptologists. 

September 18. Rafael Nufiez, president of the 
United States of Colombia. 

September 20. Giovanni Battista Rossi, the most 
celebrated Italian archzologist. Amy Fursch- 
Madi, born 1847 in Belgium, well known as a prima 
donna. 

September 26. 
American sculptor. 

September 27. F. W. Parker, auditor of the 
Chicago, Rock Island, and Pacific Railway. 

October 3. Dr. David Swing, the noted preacher. 

October 7. Andrew G. Curtin, the famous “war 
governor” of Pennsylvania. Dr. Oliver Wendell 
Holmes. 


Launt Thompson, the famous 











Cc. L. S. C. OUTLINE AND PROGRAMS. 
FOR NOVEMBER. 


OUTLINE OF REQUIRED READING. 
First week (ending November Io). 
“The Growth of the English Nation.” Chapter IV. 
“Europe in the Nineteenth Century.” Chapters X. 
and XI. 
In THE CHAUTAUQUAN: 
“Development of Steamships in the Nineteenth 
Century.” 
“Social Life in England in the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury.” 
Sunday Reading for November 4. 
Second week (ending November 17). 
“The Growth of the English Nation.” Chapter V. 
to page 94. 
“ Europe in the Nineteenth Century.” Chapters XIL., 
XIII., and XIV. 
In THE CHAUTAUQUAN: 
“The Legislature of the German Empire.” 
“ Modern Agriculture in France.” 
Sunday Reading for November 11. 
Third week (ending November 24). 
“The Growth of the English Nation.” Chapter V. 
concluded. 
“ Europe in the Nineteenth Century.” Chapters XV., 
XVI., and XVII. 
In THE CHAUTAUQUAN: 
“ The Newspaper Press of the United States.” 
Sunday Reading for November 18. 
Fourth week (ending December 1). 
“The Growth of the English Nation.” Chapter VI. 
to page 123. 
“Europe in the Nineteenth Century.” 
XVIIL. XIX., and XX. 
In THE CHAUTAUQUAN : 
“ The Germany of To-Day.” 
“ The Value of Geological Science to Man.” 
Sunday Reading for November 25. 


Chapters 


SUGGESTIVE PROGRAMS FOR LOCAL CIRCLE WORK. 
FIRST WEEK. 

Story of Robin Hood, as illustrating one phase 
of English life of the period treated in the week’s 
lesson. 

Paper—The Congress of Vienna: its personnel ; 
its work in the redistribution of European lands ; 
the cause of the unstable nature of its results. 


A representative character sketch, from fiction, 


of English social life at the close of thelast cen- 
tury: Baroness Bernstein in Thackeray’s “The 
Virginians.” 
Table Talk—The life and works of Dr. Oliver 
Wendell Holmes. 
Debate—Resolved, that the possible good to be 
gained by arctic expeditions is not sufficient to 
warrant the danger and expense involved in 
such expeditions. 
SECOND WEEK. 

Character study—Shakespeare’s “ King John” 
with selections from the play. 
The story of Maximilian, emperor of Mexico, 
and the part he played in European politics. 
Paper—What irrigation has done fox the west- 
ern states and territories. 
Table Talk—The career of Andrew G. Curtin. 
Debate—Was France justifigd in expelling all 
the princes of houses that had resigned ? 

BISMARCK DAY—NOVEMBER IQ. 

“‘ Nor has our fatherland produced and brought us up so that it 
should derive no advantage from us or that we should regard it 
as created for our mere convenience—as a place where we may 
tranquilly while away our useless existence in idleness and sloth. 
Such is not the proper view in which we should regard our coun- 
try. She claims from us the mightiest exertions of our mind and 
of all our powers, and only gives back for our private use what 
remains of our stock of time after we have been so employed.”"— 
Cicero. 

1. Roll-Call—Quotations on “our country.” 

2. The life story of Bismarck. 

3- A contrast—The Germany that Bismarck found 
when he entered upon his public career, and the 
Germany he left at his close. 

Paper—The relations between the present Ger- 
man emperor and Bismarck. 
Table-Talk—Recent honors paid to Bismarck. 
Discussion—Did the glorious results achieved 
for the Fatherland justify the wily, questionable 
policy by which Bismarck gained them? 

FOURTH WEEK. 

Sketch—Queen Victoria, and her reign up to 
the year 1870. 

Paper—Child labor in England at the begin- 
ning of the present century. 

Discussion—The rise, the growth, the aim of the 
American Protective Association. 

Questions and Answers in THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 
Questions from Zhe Question Table. 





Cc. L. S. C. NOTES AND WORD STUDIES. 
ON REQUIRED READINGS FOR NOVEMBER. 


“THE GROWTH OF THE ENGLISH NATION.” 

P. 74. Pertaining to Anjou, a 
former province of France. The name was espe- 
cially applied to the royal house in power from 1154 
to 1485, called also the Plantagenet house. Henry 
II., the first ruler in this line, was the son of Geoffrey 
V., count of Anjou, and Matilda, daughter of 
Henry I. 

P. 72. “ Adulterine castles.” Castles built by the 
Norman barons in England after the Conquest, with- 
out warrant from the king. 

P.74. “Exchequer.” The word comes from a 


“ An’ge-vin.” 


French word for checker-board or chess-board. Any 
material marked off in squares was called checkered 
or excheckered ; and it became customary to calcu- 
late accounts by means of counters on material of 


this kind used as covers for tables. In the room 
where the royal court met was a table covered with a 
checkered cloth used for this purpose, hence arose 
the name, exchequer, for this court. 

“Curia Regis.” See note on page 105 in THE 
CHAUTAUQUAN for October. 

“Assize.” From a French word meaning a sit- 
ting. An assembly of knights and other leading 
men in a certain place and at a certain time, for 
business. Also an ordinance or edict issued by the 
assembly, as the Assize of Clarendon, the ordinance 
which introduced changes in the English adminis- 
tration of justice; and the Grand Assize which sub- 
stituted for judicial combat as a form of trial, a jury 
of sixteen persons. 

“Vere dicta.” 
spoken. 

P.75. “Primacy.” The office of primate, the 
chief ecclesiastical position in a national church ; 


Latin words meaning truly and 


the office of an archbishop. 

P. 78. “Scutage.” From the Latin word for 
shield. Commutation of military service for a given 
sum of money. The tenant was bound to follow his 
lord to war and at his own expense ; but by paying 
scutage he could be released from his service of the 
shield. 

P. 80. “Justiciar.” This officer was not only “the 
chief justice of the kingdom but also the ex offcio 
regent in the king’s absence.” 

P. 82. “Tallage.” Same as tailage. From a 
French verb meaning to cut. A part of a man’s 
possessions paid as tax. “ Hid’age.” A tax paid 
to the king for every hide of land. A hide of land 
was the allotment of one tenant, which varied in 
amount from sixty to one hundred acres or even 
more. “ Carucage” [kar’-u-kag]. From the Latin 


word for plow. The tax on every carucate [kar’-u- 
kat] of land, which was as much land as one plow 
could work, usually deemed to be about one hundred 
acres. 

“Danegeld.” The tax laid on the English people 
to raise money to buy off Danish invaders or to pay 
troops to fight them. 

P. go. “Chapter.” An assembly of monks, or 
of the clergy connected with a cathedral. 

“See.” From the Latin verb sedere, to sit. The 
seat or place of episcopal power ; the jurisdiction of 
a bishop. 

P. 96. “Grosseteste” [grds’test]. 
means literally great head. 

“ Bré’-vi-a-ry.” The book of daily public prayers 
used in the Roman Catholic and Greek church. 

P. 101. “Hohenstaufen” [ho’en-stow-fen]. The 
name of a family of German princes who ruled in 
Germany almost continuously from 1138 to 1254. 

P. 102. “Evesham” [€vz’um]. 

P. 105. “Maid of Norway.” “ Margaret, daugh- 
ter of Eric and Margaret of Norway. On the death 
of Alexander III. she was acknowledged queen of 
Scotland and was betrothed to Edward, son of 
Edward I. of England, but she died on her passage 
to England.” 

P. 108. “Maletote” [mal’e-tét]. _Compounded 
from the Latin ma/us, bad, and fo/fa, a levy or tax. 
An illegal imposition. 

P. 112. “Edward II.” He was the first English 
heir apparent who bore the title of prince of Wales. 
He was born during the war with that country, at 
Carnarvon Castle, in Wales, and was given the title 
which has ever since belonged to the heir to the 
throne. 

P. 113. “Dispensers.” These new favorites were 
men of high rank, engaging appearance and man- 
ner, a father and son. The name is frequently 


The word 


written Spenser. 
P.115. “ Su’ze-rain-ty.” 
zerain or feudal lord or lord paramount. 


The authority of a su- 


“EUROPE IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY.” 

P. 120. “Vendetta.” The blood feud. The duty 
of the nearest of kin of a murdered man to kill the 
one who murdered him. 

“Bandit.” French daz dit, declared an outlaw. 
As outlaws often became robbers the term was 
given to members of bands of highwaymen. 

P. 125. , “Congress of Vienna.” The conference 
of the European Powers held after the fall of Napo- 
leon for the purpose of reapportioning the lands 
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conquered by him and of reorganizing the political 
system of the continent. 

P. 129. “Quadrilateral.” In military usage this 
name is given to the space enclosed between and 
defended by four fortresses. The most famous of 
all quadrilaterals was the one mentioned here. 

P. 133- “Coup d’état.” A French expression 
meaning a stroke of policy; a violent measure of 
state in public affairs. 

P. 142. “Legitimist and Orleanist.” The Legiti- 
mists supported the claims of the elder branch of the 
Bourbon family, the descendants of Louis XIV., 
against that of the younger branch, the descendants 
of the duke of Orleans. 

P. 144. “ Mésalliance” [ma-za-le-aNs]. A French 
word meaning specifically a marriage relation which 
is considered degrading to one of the parties on 
account of the inferior birth or position of the other. 

P. 146. “ Par’ve-nu.” Froma French verb mean- 
ing to succeed, to rise higher. The word is applied 
to any person or thing newly come into notice; an 
upstart. 

P. 167. “The Eastern Question.” 
and 282 of the text-book. 

P. 176. “Ta’tars.” Same as Tartars; the latter 
form being the more common but the former more 
correct. Members of tribes whose original home 
was in the region known as Chinese Tartary (Man- 
churia and Mongolia), and who are now chiefly 
_ represented by the Manchus, the present rulers 
of China. 

P. 182. “ Panslavism.” A plan for bringing about 
the union of all Slavic peoples in a confederation. 
Pan is the neuter form of the Latin word for all. 
The Slavs, or Slavonians, are peoples widely spread 
throughout eastern and southeastern and central 
Europe, including Russians, Bulgarians, Roumanians, 
Poles, etc. 

P. 193- “Princes expelled from France.” Among 
the banished princes was the count of Paris, who 
since the death of the count of Chambord, in 1883,— 
the last heir of the principal line of Bourbons,—has 
been the next heir to the throne of France, being 
the grandson of Louis Philippe. The count of 


See pages 274 
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Paris died at Stowe House, a quiet English country 
place, on September 8, of the present year. He 
held a peculiar place in American history, having 
joined the Federal army during the Civil War, serv- 
ing with distinction as an aid-de-camp to General 
McClellan. His son succeeds to his title. 

P. 194. “Fiasco [fe-is’ko]. An Italian word 
meaning a humiliating failure. It is used especially 
of a failure in a musical performance or in any 
attempt to please an audience. 

P. 195. “ The Berlin Congress.” 
and 279 of the text-book. 

P. 199. “Thirty Years’ War.” This was rather 
a series of European wars lasting from 1618 to 1648. 
“ They were carried on at first by the Protestants of Bo- 
hemia and various Protestant German states against 
the Catholic League headed by Austria. Afterwards 
Sweden and later France joined the former side, and 
Spain became allied with the latter. . . The 
causes which led to this struggle reach back to the 
early part of the sixteenth century when the Refor- 
mation divided Germany into two hostile religious 
parties.” 

“ Cujus regio, ejus religio.”” Latin. Literally, the 
kingdom of anyone, the religion of that one; or of 
his region, of his religion. 

“ Bon voyage.” French. A good journey. 

P. 214. “Scot and lot.” “Scot means tribute or 
tax, and lot means allotment or portion allotted. To 
pay scot and lot, therefore, is to pay the ordinary 
tributes and also the personal tax allotted.” To 
pay one’s share of the rates or taxes. 

“ Viva voce” [vi’va vo’se]. Latin. 
voice; by word of mouth, orally. 

P. 215. “ Ha’be-as corpus.” Latin. Literally, 
you may have the body (supply, of such a one 
brought into court). A writ requiring that a person 
be brought before the judge or into court in order 
that his case may be investigated, thus doing away 
with a long, arbitrary detention of any one in prison 
awaiting the calling of the case, arranged to suit the 
despotic will of those in power. 

P. 228. “Lx offciis.” Latin. 
office. 


See pages 203 


By the living 


By virtue of their 


REQUIRED READINGS IN “‘ THE CHAUTAUQUAN.” 


“DEVELOPMENT OF STEAMSHIPS IN THE NINE- 
TEENTH CENTURY.” 

1. “Bulkheads.” Water-tight partitions made of 
steel, placed in the hull of a ship to keep either 
water or fire from passing from one separated com- 
partment to another in case of accident. 

2. “Skin.” Asa nautical term the word is used 
as the name of the planking or iron plating which 
covers the ribs of a ship on the inside; also, the 
thin plating which forms the outer side of the ribs 
of aship. Two plates, called flat keel plates, placed 
one over the other and riveted together, each plate 


being from one half to one inch thick, and from 
four to eight feet wide, form the bottom plate of the 
outside skin ; and they with a vertical plate riveted 
to them form the keel of the vessel. 

3. “Knots.” Nautical or sea miles, each one 
measuring one-sixtieth of a degree of latitude, or 
6,080 feet, so that six knots are roughly estimated to 
be equal to seven miles. The distances are measured 
by knots tied in the log line, hence the name. 

4. “Traf‘al-gar.” The fleet which Nelson had at 
this famous battle between England on one side and 
France and Spain on the other,—the battle at which 
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the great commander lost his life,—consisted of 
twenty-seven ships of the line carrying from sixty-four 
to one hundred guns each, and from five hundred to 
one thousand men each. The fleet of the enemy 
consisted of thirty-three ships of the line with from 
sixty-four to one hundred and thirty guns each. Be- 
sides the ships of the line the English had four 
frigates, one schooner, and one cutter; the enemy 
had five frigates and two brigs. 

5. “Hard.” In nautical use “the terms for put- 
ting the helm hard alee, hard up, hard over, etc., 
mean as far as it will go in the direction indicated.” 

6. “Patent logs.” Devices for measuring the 
speed of the ship through the water. There are 
many varieties of them. They usually consist of a 
small metal propeller, which is towed astern, and a 
system of small cog wheels, in a metal box on the 
rail, near the stern of the ship. The forward move- 
ment of the vessel through the water causes the 
small propeller to twist the towing line, which gives 
motion to the system of cog wheels, which cause 
small pointers to indicate the number of knots the 
vessel has run since it was last read, orset. “Patent 
leads” are devices for measuring the depth of 
water. One variety consists of a lead weighing 
about fifty pounds, attached to fine steel piano 
wire wound on a reel. To the lead, or near it on 
the wire, is attached a small glass tube, about two 
feet long, and about the diameter of an ordinary 
lead pencil. The tube is closed at its upper end, 
and is coated on the inside with chromate of silver, 
which is of a brown or salmon color. As the lead 
with the tube descends, the water rises in the tube, 
as in a diving bell, depending on the depth. The 
salt water causes the chemical to change color to 
white. When allowed to run out until bottom is 
reached (indicated by the sudden slacking of the 
wires) the wire is wound in, and the tube taken off, 
and the depth of water in fathoms is read off on a 
suitable scale. In another variety a spring is com- 
pressed by the pressure of water instead of using 
the chemical. 

Since this article was written, the time across the 
Atlantic has been still further reduced. The Cam- 
pania has made the passage in 5d gh 29m, and in 
September, 1894, the Lucania made both the west- 
ern and eastern passages in 5d 8h 38m. 


“SOCIAL LIFE IN ENGLAND IN THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY.” 


1. “Quickset.” 


Living plants grown for the 
purpose of forming a hedge; especially, hawthorn 
planted for a hedge. 


2. “Recoup.” From a French verb meaning to 
cut off, to cut again. To keep back as a discount; 
to make good a loss by some corresponding ad- 
vantage. 

3. “Cereals” [sé’ré-als]. In the ancient myths 
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of Greece, Ceres was the goddess of agriculture; 
sowing and reaping and all harvest festivals were 
under her especial care. From her name is derived 
the word cereal as a name for all grain plants, such 
as wheat, rye, oats, corn, and rice. 

4. “5S.” A shilling is worth nearly twenty-five 
cents; an English pound is valued at $4.25 of our 
money and the shilling is the twentieth part of a 
pound. An English penny—plural pence—is equal 
to nearly two cents. 

5. ‘‘O’nus.” A Latin word transplanted into 
English, meaning burden, load. 

6. “Leagues.” A league is a distance of three 
marine miles; a marine mile measures 6,080.27 feet, 
making it nearly identical with a knot. 

7. “Fleet weddings.” Clandestine weddings; 
so called because at one time they were performed 
without bans or license by the chaplains of Fleet 
Prison, London, who were very needy. 

8. “30 Car. II. c. 3.” The third chapter of the 
Statutes of Parliament enacted in the thirtieth year of 
King Charles IT. 

9g. “Bemused.” Stupefied, muddled, confused. 

to. “Bacchanal” [bak’ka-nal]. A festival oc- 
casion marked by boisterousness and much wine 
drinking. The name was given in ancient times to 
festivals held in honor of Bacchus, the wine god. 

11. “South Sea bubble.” “A stock-jobbing 
scheme devised by Sir John Blount, a lawyer. The 
object of the company was to buy up the national 
debt and to be allowed the sole privilege of trading 
in the South Sea. The £100shares soon realized 
ten times that sum, but the whole bubble burst in 
1720 andruined thousands. The term is applied to 
any hollow scheme which has a splendid promise, 
but whose collapse will be sudden and ruinous.” 

12. “Sillabubs.” Drinks make by mixing cream 
or milk with wine, ale, or cider, forming thus a soft 
curd which is sweetened and flavored. When thor- 
oughly beaten these drinks are called whipped sil- 
labubs. 

13- “Hectors,” etc. All of these words were 
characteristic names given to braggarts, blusterers, 
roisterers, etc. The name “Tityre Tu’s” is derived 
from the reference in the first line of the first eclogue 
of Virgil, to the shepherd Tityrus. 

14. “ Pepusch” [pa’poosh]. (1667-1752.) A Ger- 
man composer. 

15. “King’s evil.” “ Scrofula, so called from a 
notion which prevailed from the reign of Edward 
the Confessor to that of Queen Anne, that it could 
be cured by the royal touch.” 

16. “Ramilie.” This style of wig, having a long, 
gradually diminishing plait or tail, with a large bow 
at the top and a smaller one at the bottom, took its 
name from Rarnillies,in Belgium, in commemoration 
of the victory gained there in 1706 over the French 
by the duke of Marlborough. Various styles in 
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articles of dress were distinguished by this name, 
among them the Ramilie hat. 


“THE LEGISLATURE OF THE GERMAN EMPIRE.” 

1. “Carolingian” [kar-6-lin’ji-an]. Pertaining to 
the royal family founded by Charlemagne. The 
name is said to be derived, however, from Charles 
Martel, the ancestor of Charlemagne. 

2. “Reichstag” [riks’tag]. A German compound, 
the two parts of which mean kingdom and parlia- 
ment. The chief deliberative body, the House of 
Representatives of the German Empire. 

3. “Ca-pit-i-la-ries.” The laws, civil and eccle- 
siastical, passed by Charlemagne for the administra- 
tion of the empire. These edicts are among the 
most valuable relics of the Middle Ages and they 
show the wisdom and prudence of their author. 

4. “Wir...von Gottes,” etc. We, by the favor of 
God, the German Emperor, King of Prussia, etc., in 
the name of the German Empire and according to 
the following agreement of the Bundesrath and of 
the Reichstag decree what follows. 

5. “Proroguing” [pro-rog’ing]. Discontinuing 
the meetings for a time—which time is usually not 
stated. 


“MODERN AGRICULTURE IN FRANCE.” 

1. “Hectare.” A superficial measure equal to 
nearly two and a half acres (2.4711 acres). 

2. “Ca-das’ter.” “A register of the real prop- 
erty of a country or region, with the extent, value, 
and ownership of each holding or lot, serving as a 
basis of taxation; a kind of Doomsday Book.” 

3. “Ar-gil-la’ceous.” From the Latin word for 
clay. Of the nature of clay; containing a consid- 
erable amount of clayey matter. 

4. “Cal-ca’re-ous.” From the Latin word for 
lime. Partaking of the nature of lime; chalky. 

5. “ Her’bi-vores.” Animals which feed on herb- 
age. The word comes from two Latin words mean- 
ing herb or grass, and to eat. 

“ Arrondissements ” [a4-ron-dés-man]. The largest 
administrative division of a department, in France, 
corresponding nearly to a county in this country. 
See “ Europe in the Nineteenth Century,” page 188. 
Percolation; the moisture that 


, 


7. “ Seepage.’ 
oozes through a porous soil. 

8. “ Phyl-lox’e-ra.” Small insects which attack 
the leaves and roots of the grape-vine; the worst 
enemy of the vine. 

g. “Artesian wells.” The name comes from the 
province of Artois, France, where these wells have 
been long in use. They are formed in regions of 
country having a complete basin formation, by 
boring often to a great depth, when the water will 
rise as from a fountain. In the United States any 
deep bored wells, even those in which pumps are 
used, are called artesian wells. 


“SUNDAY READINGS.” 


1. “Twelve Tables.” The earliest code of Roman 
law; so called because it was cut on twelve bronze 
tables or tablets. The laws were originally engraved 
upon wood or ivory and placed upon the platform 
of the forum, where they might be read by every 
one. Later they were put in the more durable form on 
the tablets. 

2. “Aristotle.” A Greek philosopher who lived 
in the fourth century B. C.—* Plato.” See note on 
page 109 in THE CHAUTAUQUAN for October. 

3. “ Val-en-tin’i-an.” The third emperor of the 
West (the western of the two parts into which the 
Roman Empire was divided on the death of Theo- 
dosius the Great, in 395 A. D.; also known as the 
Byzantine Empire), who bore this name and ruled 
from 423 to 455. 

4. “Jus-tin‘i-an.” A Byzantine emperor who 
reigned from 527 to 565. The code of Roman laws 
which bears his name is the great monument of his 
reign. 

5. “Exposure of children.” Among the ancient 
Greeks it was not uncommon for parents to abandon 
their young children in some wild, unprotected spot, 
and to leave them there to be saved by some chance 
or to die. 

6. “Sto’ic-al.” Of the nature of the Stoics, who 
were disciples of the philosopher Zeno. They took 
their name from the Greek word for porch, as they 
had their meeting place in the Painted Porch of the 
Agora, or market place, at Athens. They taught 
that men should be free from passion, unmoved by 
joy or grief. Hence the name is applied to one 
indifferent to pleasure or pain, who always exhibits 
a calm fortitude. 

7. “Catacombs.” From two Greek words mean- 
ing downward and cavity or tomb. “ Originally, the 
name of a locality near Rome, the ‘ Hollows,’ in 
which the church of St. Sebastian, with extensive 
burial vaults, was built; but afterwards applied to 
the vaults themselves and to similar underground 
burial places.” 

8. “ Ji’ve-nal.” A Roman satirical poet, who 
lived in the first century A. D. 

g. “Augustus.” (63 B. C.-14 A. D.) The first 
Roman emperor. 

10. “ Ter-tul’li-an.” A Latin father of the 
church who lived in the second century A. D. Fa- 
thers of the church was a name given to the early 
teachers and expounders of Christianity, “who, 
next to the apostles were the founders, leaders, and 
defenders of the Christian church, and whose 
writings, so far as they are extant, are the main 
sources for the history, doctrines, and observances 
of the church in the early ages.” 

11. “Mar’cus Au-re-li-us.” (121-180.) A Roman 
emperor and a philosopher. 

12. “Con’stan’tine.” (274-337-) A Roman em- 
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peror, surnamed the Great. 

13. “Val-en-tin’i-an I.” The Roman emperor 
who reigned from 364 to 375.—*“ Ho-nd’ri-us.” The 
emperor who ruled over the Western Empire from 
395 to 453. 

14. “Sen’e-ca.” A Roman philosopher who 
lived from about 60 B. C. to 35 A. D.—* Ep-ic-te’tus.” 
(60-120.) A Roman Stoic philosopher.— Pli’ny.” 
(About 61-113.) A Roman writer.—* Plu’tarch.” 
A Greek biographer and moralist, who lived during 
the latter part of the first century A. D. 

15. “ Theodosius” [the-o-d6-’shius]. 
A Roman emperor surnamed the Great. 

16. “Sharp,” Granville. (1734-1813.) An Eng- 
lish philanthropist who devoted his powers to over- 
throwing slavery and the slave trade. The author 
of numerous pamphlets on the subject.—* Wilber- 
force,” William. (1759-1833-) The great English 
philanthropist who had a leading share in the move- 
ment for the abolition of slavery in the English col- 
onies.—*“ Clarkson,” Thomas. (1760-1846.) An 
English abolitionist; the author of several works 
on slavery. 


(346-395-) 


“THE GERMANY OF TO-DAY.” 

1. “Holbein” [hdl’bin], Hans, the Younger. 
(1495-1554?) A German historical and portrait 
painter and engraver in wood, who executed many 
remarkable works for private houses, public build- 
ings and churches. 

2. “Diirer,” Albrecht. (1471-1528.) A German 
painter and engraver, one of the most remarkable 
in that age so prolific of great artists. He was the 
first who taught the rules of perspective and insisted 
on the study of anatomy. 

3. “Rembrandt,” Paul. (1607-1669.) A Dutch 
artist. He held that the imitation of vulgar nature 
was better than the cultivation of ideal beauty and 
gave most attention to the elaboration of light and 
shade. 

4. “Martial.” A word owing its origin to the 
name of the god of war, Mars. Pertaining to or 
characteristic of this god; hence of warlike charac- 
ter, military. 

5. “Beethoven ” [ba’td-ven], Ludwig von. (1770- 
1827.) A Prussian musical composer. 

6. “ Rhinedaughters.” River spirits or nymphs 
of the river Rhine. 

7. “Siegfried” [ség’frid]. The hero of the first 
part of the “ Nibelungen Lied,” a famous German 
epic poem of the thirteenth century. 
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8. “Te-tral’d-gy.” A group of four dramatic 
compositions, three tragic, and one satiric. The 
word has been made to cover a group of four 
operatic works treating of related subjects and per- 
formed in connection. 

g. “Al-tru-is’tic.” From the Latin word for 
other. Regardful of others, unselfish. Opposed 
to egotistic. 

1o. “Chauvinism ” [sh6’-vin-iz’m]. A word de- 
rived from a soldier named Nicholas Chauvin, “who 
was so enthusiastically devoted to Napoleon I., and 
so demonstrative in manifestations of his adoration 
of him that his comrades turned him into ridicule.” 
It designates any enthusiastic, unreflecting devotion 
to a cause, especially patriotism carried to absurd 
exaggeration. 

11. “ Romanus sum.” 


Latin. Iam a Roman. 


“THE VALUE OF GEOLOGICAL SCIENCE TO 


MAN.” 

1. “Ta‘lis-es.” The masses of rocky fragments 
lying at the base of cliffs, formed by pieces broken 
off from above. 

2. “Rafinesque” [ra-fé-nésk], Constantine Smaltz. 
(1784-1842.) An American botanist born of French 


parents in Constantinople. He wrote many botanical 


and zodlogical works. 

3. “The fall of Troy.” The date of this event 
is placed at 1184 B. C. 

4. “Cal‘i-fate.” The office or government of th 
caliphs, the successors of Mohammed, who were at 
the head of the Moslem state, and were the defend- 
ers of that faith. Their different lines continued in 
power from 632 to 1031. 

5. “The fall of Constantinople.” This event 
occurred in 1453 when the Western, or Byzantine, 
Empire, of which it was the capital, was taken by the 
Turks. 

6. “Leonardo da Vinci” [vin’chee]. (1452-1519.) 
A Florentine painter. 

7. “Stra’ta.” The plural form of stratum, a 
Latin word meaning a layer or bed. “A_ bed 
of earth or rock of one kind, formed by natural 
causes, and consisting usually of aseries of layers 
which form a rock as it lies between beds of other 
kinds.” 

8. “Lamarck.” See note on page 109 of THE 
CHAUTAUQUAN for October. 

9. Darwin,” Charles Robert. (1809-1882.) A 
great English naturalist, the expounder of the de- 
velopment theory of the organic world. 





QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 
ON THE C. L. S. C. TEXT-BOOKS. 


“THE GROWTH OF THE ENGLISH NATION.” 

1. Q. Were the interests of Henry II. as king, 
bounded by England? A. No, he subordinated 
England to the interests of his continental domains. 

2. Q. What crime blackens the memory of 
Henry’s reign? A. The murder of the archbishop, 
Thomas Becket. 

3- Q. By what works did Henry impress his 
personality on the national life? A. He destroyed 
feudalism as a system of government, brought the 
church under the control of the state, and estab- 
lished a strong centralized administrative system. 

4. Q. How was the son and successor of Henry 
II. known in history? A. As Richard the Lion- 
hearted, the valiant crusader. 

5- Q. How much of his ten years’ reign did he 
spend in England? A. Only a few months. 

6. Q. In what channels did the new impulses 
stirring the life of this time find the freest expres- 


sion? A. In literature, in the universities, in mu- 


nicipal freedom, and the development of commerce 
and industry. 
7. Q. How does John rank in the line of Eng- 


* lish kings? A. As the most worthless and vicious. 

8. Q. Into what three periods does the reign of 
John fall? A. The wars with Philip of France; the 
contest with Rome; and the granting of Magna 
Charta. 

9. Q. What led John to surrender his realm to 
the pope after having so fearlessly defied him? 
A. The rising of the barons against him which made 
it necessary for him to have the pope as an ally. 

10. Q. Who, as archbishop of Canterbury, nomi- 
nated by the pope, became the able leader of the Eng- 
lish people in their struggle for freedom? A. Ste- 
phen Langton. 

11. Q. What is the Magna Charta? A. In 
form it isa royal grant; in reality it is a formal state- 
ment of liberties wrung from the king by the barons ; 
it isthe instrument by which freedom was secured, 
and it overlooked no interest, no class. 

12. Q. When and where was this great charter 
granted? A. June 1s, 1215, at Runnymede. 

13. Q. What was the condition of the church at 
the beginning of the thirteenth century? A. Its 
political power was boundless, but its spiritual influ- 
ence was almost nothing. 

14. Q. What two great orders sprang into exist- 
ence having for their aim the recalling of the clergy 
to their proper work? A. The Franciscans and the 
Dominicans, or the Gray Friars and the Black Friars. 

15. Q. How did the orders affect England? 


A. They aroused the church to a higher religious life; 
their sympathies were with the people and they ex- 
erted a strong influence on political thought ; but they 
made the intellectual life of the nation narrow and 
unproductive. 

16. Q. How was the reign of Henry III. charac- 
terized? A. By misgovernment at home and ineffi- 
ciency abroad. 

17. Q. Who stood forth as the chief opponent 
of Henry andhis misrule? A. Simon de Montfort. 

18. Q. How far was the revolt against the king 
carried? <A. To civil war, the barons meeting the 
king and his French allies in the two battles of Lewes 
and Evesham. 

19. Q. By what step did Montfort gain lasting 
honor? A. By instituting what was practically 
the first House of Commons, summoning represent- 
atives from every shire and borough to sit in council 
with the barons and bishops. 

20. Q. Who stands out as the first truly national 
king of England? A. Edward I. 

21. Q. Of what country did Edward I. make a 
conquest? A. Wales. 

22. Q. What event in Edward’s reign marks a 
turning point in English history? A. The calling by 
the king of the first Parliament in which there were 
representatives from all the people. 

23. Q. in what battle did Scotland free herself 
from the claims of England and gain complete in- 
dependence? A. Bannockburn. 

24. Q. What led to the deposition of King Ed- 
ward II.? A. The extravagant honor and authority 
bestowed by him upon his favorites. 

25. Q. What war absorbed the energies of Ed- 
ward III.? A. The war with France, to whose crown 
he laid claim through his mother Isabel. 

26. Q. Who was the hero of these French wars? 
A. The Black Prince, the oldest son of Edward III. 

27. Q. What was the only useful purpose served 
by the French wars? A. They furnished opportunity 
for constitutional progress; in order te gain grants 
from the people the king was forced to surrender 
many of his prerogatives. 

28. Q. After the death of Edward who reigned 
in England during the minority of Richard II.? 
A. John of Gaunt. 

29. Q. On taking possession of the government 
what form of authority did Richard II. gradually 
establish ? A. That of absolutism. 

30. Q. To what did this assumption lead? 
A. The trial of the king in full Parliament and his 
deposition. 





QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


“ EUROPE IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY.” 

1. Q. “Why are Americans apt to form an inade- 
quate idea of Italy? A. Because they give too 
much attention to some one phase of the subject to 
the exclusion of others. 

2. Q. How is Italy described? A. As a land 
of contrasts; a land fertile in great men and in 
republics ; the object of foreign rivalry, and the seat 
of the papacy. 

3. Q. When did the idea of Italian unity become 
a definite popular aspiration? A. When Napoleon 
ruled over Italy as a kingdom. 

4. Q. How did the Congress of Vienna defeat 
these national aspirations? A. By parceling out 
the land again to petty princelings and by refusing 
to restore the old republics. 

5. Q. How did the suppressed liberal thought of 
the land find means of expression? A. Through 
the channels of secret revolutionary societies, chief 
of which was the Carbonari. 

6. Q. How did this general uneasiness culminate 
in 1848? A. In a determined demand for consti- 
tutional government. 

7. Q. After the insurrection in Vienna and the 
flight of Metternich what demand was made by 
Italy? A. That the Austrians be expelled from 
the land. 

8. Q. How did the Italian revolution against 
Austria, led by Mazzini and Garibaldi,end? A. In 
complete defeat. 

9g. Q. Why did it fail? A. For lack of an in- 
telligent policy; it put its trust in rulers and allowed 
the Austrians to remain in the peninsula. 

10. Q. When did a new phase of Italian history 
begin? A. With the accession of Victor Em- 
manuel. 

11. Q. How are the three great Italian leaders 
under Victor Emmanuel characterized? A. Maz- 
zini, as the prophet of the revolution; Garibaldi, 
its knight-errant ; Cavour, its statesman. 

12. Q. What were the first three steps taken by 
Sardinia toward the establishment of Italian liberty ? 
A. Its king persisted in maintaining constitutional 
government; the church was compelled to relax its 
grasp upon the state; and by intrigue Sardinia 
entered the Crimean war as the ally of England and 
France, thus gaining for its troops valuable expe- 
rience and winning the good will of the two great 
powers. 

13. Q. What was the next step gained in the 
now statesmanlike movement? A. An alliance, 
although at bitter sacrifice, was formed with France 
against Austria, and then the latter country was 
aggravated to declare war. 

14. Q. When the Austrians were defeated what 
demand was made by the different divisions of Italy 
which was more than Napoleon had bargained for? 
A. Immediate union with Sardinia. 
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15. Q. During the complications that followed 
what brilliant movement was made by Garibaldi? 
A. He organized an expedition which entered and 
freed Sicily and Naples; then Victor Emmanuel 
reduced the papal territory and the two forces united 
and drove the last of the Bourbons from Italy. 

16. Q. When and where did the king of Italy 
meet the first national legislature? A. At Turin, 
February 18, 1861. 

17. Q. When and how were Venetia and Rome 
gained to the Italian kingdom? A. In 1866 Italy 
joined Prussia as an ally against Austria andasa 
reward received Venetia; in 1870 France needing all 
of her troops in her struggle with Germany, with- 
drew her garrisonfrom Rome, and Italy seizing her 
opportunity attacked and conquered the papal 
troops and gained the Eternal City. 

18. Q. What arrangements were made after this 
victory? A. The capital was moved to Rome; 
the spiritual power of the pope was recognized but 
his temporal power denied; and a revenue of $645,000 
provided for him from the Italian treasury, which, 
however, he has never touched. 

19. Q. What is Italy’s condition to-day? A. It 
is afree and united kingdom bound together by 
common blood, common language, and common 
institutions. 

20. Q. What lasting purpose did the seemingly 
futile French revolution of 1848 serve? A. It 
pointed the way to the future reconstruction of 
Europe. 

21. Q. Why did it fail? A. For lack of definite 
leadership and adequate organization. 

22. Q. How did the coup a’ état of Louis Napo- 
leon affect France? A. It changed the second 
republic into the second empire. 

23. Q. How did Napoleon IIL. out of revenge, 
emphasize the thought that he was at the head of a 
democratic empire? A. By contracting a marriage 
alliance with the beautiful Spanish Eugénie, who 
had no royal blood in her veins. 

24. Q. How did he seek to divert the attention 
of the French people from his despotic rule? A. By 
a successful foreign policy, and accordingly he took 
the side of Great Britain in the Crimean war and the 
side of Italy in the Austrian war. 

25. Q. How did the United States interfere with 
Napoleon’s scheme of uniting all the Latin races 
under the lead of France? A. By notifying him 
that it would be advisable to withdraw his troops 
from Mexico, where he had established Maximilian 
as emperor. 

26. Q. When did the second empire collapse? 
A. In 1870 at the battle of Sedan in the war waged 
by Prussia against France. 

27. Q. What form of government succeeded? 
A. A republic with Thiers, an Orleanist, as its 
president. 
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28. Q. Who succeeded Thiers in a few months? 
A. Marshal MacMahon, a Royalist, who was elected 
for seven years. 

29. Q. When did the Republicans under the 
leadership of Gambetta secure a majority in the 
senate and elect Jules Grévy president? A. In 
January, 1879. 

30. Q. What have been the leading events in 
French history since that time? A. The expulsion 
of the Jesuits; the expulsion of the princes; the 
administrative scandals which led to the resignation 
of Grévy; the election of President Carnot [and his 
assassination]; the Panama Canal scandals. 

31. Q. How only did logic foreshow that the 
unification of the German nation could be brought 
about? A. Under the lead of Prussia. 

32. Q. What was the first step taken by King 
William I. which tended to bring about German 
unity? A. The summoning of Bismarck as the 
head of his cabinet. 

33- Q. What two movements in the wily diplo- 
macy of Bismarck led up to the North German 
Federation? A. The dismemberment of the Dan- 
ish kingdom and the forcing of Austria out of Ger- 
man affairs by means of war. 

34- Q. What afforded the South German states 
an opportunity of joining this Federation? A. The 
war with France declared in 1870. 

35- Q. When was the German federal empire, 
consisting of twenty-five states, established as the 
result of Bismarck’s policy of “blood and iron”? A. 
In 1871. 

36. Q. How is the German army described ? A. 
As being since 1870 the standard of the military 
profession for the world. 

37- Q. What contrast is presented between old 
and new Austria? A. Under Metternich Austria 
was in the forefront of European conservatism and 
absolutism ; now it is one of the most liberal coun- 
tries on the continent. 

38. Q. How is the Austro-Hungarian monarchy 
politically organized? A. Itis a dual federation 
with a single government for common purposes and 
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separate governments for local purposes. 

39- Q. What has always been a source of trouble 
in thismonarchy? A. The mutual jealousies and 
antagonisms existing among the various races com- 
posing it. 

40. Q. What other question makes problematical 
the future of this empire? A. That of Pan-Slavism. 

41. Q. Whose creation is the Triple Alliance; 
when was it formed; and what nations compose it ? 
A. Bismarck’s; Germany and Austria effected an 
alliance in 1879; and in 1881 Italy joined them. 

42. Q. What vital difference appears between 
the development of continental Europe and that of 
Great Britain? A. The former was reconstructed 
by means of war; the latter, without bloodshed, by 
means of constitutional action. 

43- Q. How is England now governed? 
a democratic parliament. 

44. Q. What were the “pocket boroughs ” and 
the “rotten boroughs”? A. Old parliamentary 
boroughs which had dwindled until they were nearly 
or quite depopulated, and boroughs which were sold 
to the highest bidders by clubs. 

45- Q. What was the first government Reform 
Bill which became a law in England? A. The 
third one introduced, and which was passed in 
1832. 

46. Q. What was the result of this Reform Act? 
A. Political power was transferred from the upper 
to the middle classes. 

47- Q. With what does the reconstruction of 
English political parties date? A. With the first 
Parliament under the Reform Act, in which William 
E. Gladstone took his seat. 

48. Q. What was the aim of the Chartists? 
A. The enfranchisement of the masses. 

49. Q. What two acts have virtually rooted 
bribery out of English politics? A. The one in- 
suring practical secrecy in voting, and the one 
punishing the buying of votes. 

50. Q. Howis the House of Lords characterized? 
A. As amedieval institution which seems to Ameri- 
cans like a grotesque anachronism. 
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THE QUESTION TABLE. 
ANSWERS IN NEXT NUMBER. 


ENGLISH HISTORY AND LITERATURE.—II. 

1. What is literature ? 

2. What civilized nation can boast of the oldest 
literature ? 

3. Who was the first English poet ? 

4. What is the most important specimen of 
primitive English literature extant ? 

5. Who is known as the father of English po- 


etry, and what is his principal work ? 


6. How did Chaucer’s “stanza” receive the name 
of Rime Royal? 

7. Who was the earliest writer of English prose, 
and what his chief work ? 

8. By what name is John Wyclif known in Eng- 
lish history and literature ? 

g. What English writer first used blank verse? 

10. In what did English blank verse reach per- 
fection ? 
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WOMAN’S WORLD.—II. 


1. By whom was it said of Cornelia, who gave 
public lectures in Rome, “Cornelia, had she not 
been a woman, would have deserved the first place 
among philosophers ” ? 

2. Who was the first woman known by name who 
wrote German verse ? 

3. Who was the first American woman to follow 
literature as a profession? 

4. What African woman while still the slave of 
an American had a volume of poems published in 
London? 

5. By whom, where, and when was written the 
“Battle Hymn of the Republic”? 

6. Aside from the effect it had in promoting the 
abolition of slavery, what victory did “ Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin ” score for women? 

7. Who was the author of “ Evelina,” of which 
Lord Macaulay said it “was the first tale written by 
a woman, and purporting to be a picture of life and 
manners, that lived, or deserved to live ”? 

8. Who was the most gifted and best trained of 
all the female writers of the earlier part of the nine- 
teenth century ? 

g. What eminent Scottish astronomer and sci- 
entific writer, 1780-1872, was elected an honorary 
member of the Royal Astronomical Society and re- 
ceived a pension of £300 a year in acknowledg- 
ment of her valuable services to science? 

10. Who is noted as the best English poetess? 


ART.— II. 


1. When did painting in Greece begin to assume 
a national character and to be practiced as an inde- 
pendent art ? 

2. Where did the Greeks chiefly find the sub- 
jects represented in their paintings ? 

3. Who is mentioned as the first master in Greek 
painting ? 

4. Of what two painters of the Ionic school is it 
told that on a wager as to which one could imitate 
nature most closely, the one painted grapes so per- 
fectly that birds came and pecked at them, and the 
other, a curtain so exactly that his rival asked him 
to draw it aside and display his picture? 

5. What story of Apelles, the most celebrated of 
Greek painters, gave rise to the expression, “ Let 
not the cobbler go beyond his last”? 

6. Who succeeded in painting a portrait of 
Alexander in so satisfactory a manner that he him- 
self exclaimed there were two Alexanders—the 
unconquered son of Philip and the inimitable one of 
the picture ? 

7- What Greek artist acquired the name of the 
“painter of shadows ” ? 

8. Howis Zeuxis said to have met his death? 

9. The first painted Greek vases were imported 
into Italy in very early times, where many of them 
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have in modern years been discovered; by what 
name are they now wrongly known, having taken 
it from the place of discovery ? 

1o. Upon what did the Greeks paint their pic- 
tures ; and what were the colors chiefly used ? 


CURRENT EVENTS.—II. 


1. Where is the sugar-growing district in Loui- 
siana? 

2. When was the sugar industry in the United 
States first fostered by a protective tariff ? 

3. To the invention of what instrument for the 
use of oculists was Helmholtz led by reflecting on 
the fact that while it is impossible to see clearly into a 
room in daylight from the other side of the street, 
it can be done at night when the room is illumi- 
nated ? 

4. What is the origin of the term lynch law? 

5. What is the most daring of all the recent ir- 
rigation schemes advanced ? 

6. What work touching the United States was 
written in the French language by the late Comte 
de Paris? 

7. What action was taken by the New York 
State Constitutional Convention regarding prison 
contract labor ? 

8. What is said to have led to the revolution 
in Corea which gave rise to the Chino-Japanese 
war? 

g. Who is known in Corea as the Tai Wan 
Kun? 

10. Why was Li Hung Chang, the noted Chinese 
viceroy, recently deprived by the emperor of his yel- 
low jacket of honor? 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS IN “THE CHAUTAUQUAN” 
FOR OCTOBER. 
ENGLISH HISTORY AND LITERATURE.—I, 

1. Chroniclers. 2. Henry Thomas Buckle’s 
“ History of Civilization in England.” 3. Sir Walter 
Scott. 4. Sir Walter Raleigh. 5. Thomas Babing- 
ton Macaulay, whose great work has been compared 
to a vast painting in which the different figures cor- 
respond to prominent historic characters. 6. Thomas 
Carlyle, whose “French Revolution,” published in 
1837, is the first of his works to which his name 
was attached. 7. Mark Twain’s, “The Prince and 
Pauper.” 8. Charles Dickens. 9. His “History 
of John Bull,” pronounced by Macaulay “the most 
ingenious and humorous political satire extant in our 
language.” 10. “Wealth of Nations,” by Adam 
Smith, who maintains that labor rather than money 
or land is the true source of a national wealth. 


WOMAN’S WORLD.—1. 

I. 232 years. 2. There women were admitted 
and had been for centuries, both as students and 
professors. 3. At Bethlehem, Pa.,in 1749, by the 
“Moravian Brethren.” 4. Mrs. Emma Hart Willard; 
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New York. 5. Barnard College, whose instruction 
and degrees are given by the Faculty of Columbia 
College, New York City. 6. The western states 
and territories. 7. Mrs. Lincoln-Phelps (#ée Almira 
Hart), Mrs. Emma Hart Willard, and Maria Mitchell. 
8. Oberlin. 9. Queen’s College, in London. to. 
Miss Emily Davies. 


ART.—I. 

1. The root conveys the meaning of jointed, 
fitted, skillfully fastened together. The Latin noun 
ars means skill in joining or producing any material 
form. 2. Relief denotes that management of light 
and shade which makes a figure stand out from the 
background ; ferspective means the representing of 
objects as they are affected by distance and the 
atmosphere as they appear to the eye. 3. Itstands 
for pinxit,a Latin verb meaning (he) painted (it). 
4. Shape, size, light and shadow, local color, and 
texture. 5. To make painting serve the purpose of 
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C. CLASSES. 


writing and convey impressions to the mind. 6. 
They were commemorative in their nature. 7. Four 
thousand years. 8. Those of Beni Hassan. 9. 
The fate of the soul after death, and also scenes 
from daily life. 10. The Assyrians. 


CURRENT EVENTS.—I, 

1. It is said to have come from Tarifa, a town of 
Spain, which during the Moorish domination com- 
pelled all vessels passing through the Straits of 
Gibraltar to pay duties. 2. July 4, 1789. 3. In 1816. 
4. The tariff act passed 1828 whose high duties 
raised an angry storm in the South. 5. That re- 
lating to works of art. 6. Over every inch of the 
soil and over every individual citizen. 7. The sur- 
vivors of the Taiping Rebellion. 8. That prohibit- 
ing the publication by any paper of any part of the 
proceedings in a case involving anarchists. 9. That 
of “correctional tribunals ” composed of magistrates 
appointed by the government. to. In 1880. 


C. CLASSES. 


1882-1898. 


CLASS OF 1895.—* THE PATHFINDERS.” 

“ The truth shall make you free.” 
OFFICERS. 

President—Dr. W. F .. Crafts, Pittsburg, Pa. 

Vice Presidents—Prof. H. B. Adams, Baltimore, Md.; the 
Rev. J. B. Morton, Winter Park, Fla.; Mrs. Mary Davenport, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; George P. Hukill, Oil City, Pa.; Robert A. 
Miller, Canton, O.; Mrs. H. S. Hawes, Richmond, Va. 

Recording Secretary—Miss Mary E. Miller, Akron, O. 

Corresponding Secretary—Miss Jane Mead Welch, Buffalo, 
Mw. ¥. 

Treasurer—R.M. Alden, 625 Maryland Avenue, Washington, 
D. C. 

Trustee—George Hukill, Oil City, Pa. 

Historian—Miss Janette Trowbridge, New Haven, Conn. 

CLASS FLOWER—GERANIUM. 


A PHYSICIAN in Philadelphia, a member of the 
Class of ’95, writes that of their little company of 
readers for the past few years, one is about to grad- 
uate from a training school for nurses and with her 
medical examinations and other duties has not quite 
completed the year’s work but expects to do so be- 
fore the first of October. She says: “In the winter 
of ’93 we had a circle that met at my office. One 
member who was in private nursing found it impos- 
sible to continue on account of such frequent and 
prolonged interruptions. Two young men also 
read with us. In the case of one of them the C.L.S.C. 
was an incentive to further study, and he joined a 
night school of stenography. Besides this work he 
has been the means of keeping younger children in 
the family at school, so that one sister aspires to be 
a teacher.” Our correspondent adds: “I am de- 
lighted with the reading; it keeps out worrying and 


anxious thoughts about my patients during leisure 
hours, and tends to broaden my views.” 


OnE of the members of the Class of ’95 is a young 
Japanese student who has been for some years at 
Wilson College, Pa. She had intended to return to 
Japan, this year, but writes in a recent letter : “ Since 
I had the good fortune of winning a fellowship in 
the Graduate Department for Women at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, I shall remain in this grand 
country another year. I spent about three weeks at 
the Mt. Gretna Chautauqua, and had the pleasure 
of meeting and hearing the father of Chautauqua, 
Bishop Vincent. I hope to visit Chautauqua next 
summer and pass the golden gate.” 


CLASS OF 1896.—“TRUTH SEEKERS.” 
“ Truth is eternal.” 
OFFICERS. 

President—The Rev. Chas. C. Johnson, Arcade,N. Y. 

Vice Presidents—R. C. Browning, Orange, N. J.; Mrs. 
Francis W. Parker, Chicago, Ill.; Miss Cynthia I. Boyd, Knox- 
ville, Tenn.; Mrs. Anna Hodgson, Athens, Ga.; F. G. Lewis, 
Manitoba; Oliver Ellsworth, Niles, Cal.; Mrs. Wheaton Smith, 
Detroit, Mich. 

Corresponding Secretary—Miss Anna J. Young, 237 Wylie 
Ave., Pittsburg, Pa. 

Recording Secretary—Miss Grace G. Merritt, Montclair, 
} ae 2 

Treasurer and Class Trustee—John A. Seaton, Glen Park 
Place, Cleveland, Ohio. 

CLASS FLOWER—FORGET-ME-NOT. 
CLASS EMBLEM—A LAMP. 


A MEMBER from Missouri writes: “I have just 
finished my memoranda for the Roman Year and 
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cannot half express how much the reading has done 
forme. I feel encouraged to take up the Garnet 
Seal Course.” 

A TEACHER in a busy western city writes: “I 
mail with this all memoranda on the last two years’ 
C. L. S. C. work. I was late in beginning the first 
year, SO did not get the reading finished until the 
beginning of this year. Our school work takes a 
great deal of time, but I have always made time to 
do the required readings. I never enjoyed anything 
else so much as the C. L. S. C. work.” 


CLASS OF 1897—*THE ROMANS.” 
OFFICERS. 

President—Prof. F. J. Miller, University of Chicago. 

Vice Presidents—Prof. Wm. E. Waters, Cincinnati, O.; Mr. 
A. A. Stagg, Chicago, Ill.; Mrs. A. E. Barber, Bethel, Conn.; 
Miss Jessie Scott, Miss.; Mrs. M. T. Gawthrop, Swarthmore, 
Pa.; Mrs. G. B. Driscoll, Sidney, O.; Mrs. Carrie V. Shaw- 
Rice, Tacoma, Wash.; the Rev. James E. Coombs, Victoria, 
B. C.; Miss Emily Green, South Wales; Charles E. Boyd, 
Cambridge, Mass. 

Secretary—Miss Eva M. Martin, Dayton, O. 

Treasurer and Trustee—Shirley P. Austin, Meadville, Pa. 

CLASS EMBLEM—IVY. 

A CALIFORNIAN member of ’97 reports the com- 
pletion of the first year’s work. She has all the en- 
thusiasm of one who has run her first year’s race 
successfully. She writes to say: “That I am de- 
lighted with the year’s work only feebly expresses 
it. You can tell by the way I have answered the 
questions that I have been reading alone. This is 
my first year, and not having the benefit of the ex- 
perience and the opinions of others, it has been more 
laborious than it otherwise would have been. I know 
I shall have a pleasanter year of it in ’95, for I have 
learned better how to economize both time and la- 
bor. I hope to join a circle for the coming year.” 


ONE of our classmates is evidently determined to 
do his part in adding to the Class of ’98. He writes, 
“Tam a Roman of ’97. I amin a town of about 
twelve hundred inhabitants and think that I can 
work up quite a local circle. Will you kindly send 
circulars at once.” 


CLASS OF 1898.—* THE LANIERS.” 
“ The humblest life that lives may be divine.” 
OFFICERS. 

President—Walter L. Hervey, New York City. 

Vice Presidents—Ciifford Lanier, Montgomery, Ala.; Dr. W. 
G. Anderson, New Haven, Conn.; Dr. Richard T. Ely, Madi- 
son, Wis.; Dr. J. M. Buckley, New York City; the Rev. Mr. 
Parker, New Orleans, La.; Miss J. Solomon, South Africa; 
Miss Eliot Henderson, Montreal, Can.; the Rev. Mr. Chalfont, 
China; Dr. J. E. Williams, Buffalo, N. Y.; Mrs. Josephine R. 
Webber, Waltham, Mass.; Dr. J. W. Hartigan, Morgantown, 
W. Va. 

Treasurer and Trustee—The Rev. Mr. Whistler, Kenton, O. 

Secretary—Miss Elizabeth Brown, Janesville, Wis. 

CLASS FLOWER—VIOLET. 


MucH zeal on the part of the county secretaries, 
of whom a large number are already at work, prom- 
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ises well for the membership of ’98. The Chautau- 
qua Office at Buffalo is in daily receipt of letters 
from all parts of the country from persons propos- 
ing to organize circles. A county secretary in Min- 
nesota brought the C. L. S. C. work before the at- 
tention of a summer school of about a hundred 
teachers. Another, in Illinois, arranged for a rally 
at Evanston, where Bishop Vincent addressed a 
large gathering. The Chautauquans of Chicago 
under the leadership of the city secretary, who has 
been president for many years of Outlook Circle 
of the Third Presbyterian church, arranged for a 
large meeting in the First Methodist church on Sep- 
tember 10. Bishop Vincent addressed the audience, 
and the meeting was full of interest. A circle at 
Reading, Pa., has taken the oversight of the work 
for its county, and a public meeting held in the sum- 
mer was the first step in the direction of aggressive 
county work. 

A CLUB of young men in Montreal proposes to 
join the Class of ’98. All are graduates of the 
Montreal Senior School and feel that by uniting they 
will be able to help each other and accomplish better 
work. 

A NEw plan was devised at Chautauqua this sum- 
mer by means of which any pastor interested in the 
C. L. S. C. can hold a Chautauqua vesper service 
and make it a means of introducing the C. L. S. C. 
work. The Chautauqua Office at Buffalo has pre- 


pared a special vesper service, which will be furnished 
free in any quantity desired to any church or associ- 


ation wishing to hold such a service. Specimen 
copies will be sent upon application. 

THE enrollment of the Class of ’98 has already 
reached a thousand members. The new field sec- 
retary, the Rev. George M. Brown, started on his 
western trip September 13. He will travel through 
Michigan, Wisconsin, Illinois, and Indiana. 

FURTHER reports from the South show a great 
degree of interest in the new class, “ The Laniers.” 
They express hearty appreciation of the action of 
the class gathered at Chautauqua in selecting the 
name suggested. 


GRADUATE CLASSES. 

ONE of the most important special courses 
offered to graduates this year follows a somewhat 
new plan. Readers of THE CHAUTAUQUAN will no- 
tice the new and important department known as 
Current History and Opinion. This will occupy 
a considerable number of pages in each issue of 
the magazine. The importance of the study of cur- 
rent history is considered so great that the officers 
of the C. L. S.C. decided to offer a seal to every grad- 
uate who reads carefully during the year the pages 
devoted to current history in each number of THE 
CHAUTAUQUAN, and, in connection with these, gives 
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careful study to the new book on the required course, 
“Europe in the Nineteenth Century,” by Professor 


Judson. It is desired to emphasize the study of 
current history, and to encourage graduates to keep 
up this work in addition to any other special course of 
work which they may be taking. A twelve page 
paper will be furnished to all who pay the fifty cent 
fee forthiscourse. This paper will contain a certain 
number of questions on Professor Judson’s book, and 
blank spaces on which the student will be expected 
to write nine brief essays on subjects studied in the 
department of Current History and Opinion of THE 
CHAUTAUQUAN during the year. It is hoped that 
every graduate will decide to take up this special 
course, even though other courses also claim atten- 
tion. Theimportance of careful and intelligent study 
of great questions of the present day cannot be too 
strongly urged. This new course is designed to aid 
busy people and especially graduates of the C.L.S.C. 
in keeping abreast of the times. 


AmoncG the Special Courses offered for graduates 
during the coming year, special attention is called 
to the courses in Art History and the Philosophy of 
Art History. Also to the three years’ course in 
English History and Literature and to the two years’ 
course in American History. 


OnE of the most interesting and attractive of the 
C. L. S. C. Special Courses is that on Shakespeare, 
the suggestions and memoranda for which were pre- 
‘pared by Professor W. D. McClintock of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 


A NEw course in Sociology is in contemplation for 
the coming year, and will be ready for the use of 
Chautauqua students by the first of December. As 
this subject is one of great interest at the present 
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time, this new course will be welcomed with great 
enthusiasm. , 

SINCE last month’s issue, the names of some new 
officers have been sent for the Class of ’94. The fol- 
lowing is the corrected list : 

CLASS OF 1894.—* THE PHILOMATHEANS.” 
“ Ubi mel, ibi apes.” 
OFFICERS. 

President—The Rev. A. C. Ellis, D.D., Oil City. 

Vice Presidents—The Rev. D. A. Cunningham, D.D., Wheel- 
ing, W. Va.; the Rev. E. D. Ledyard, D.D., Steubenville, O.; 
the Rev. L. A. Banks, D.D., Brooklyn, N.Y.; J. A. Moore, Pitts- 
burg, Pa.; Mrs. G. H. Bunnell, New Haven, Conn.; Miss Carrie 
S. Hamill, Keokuk, Ia.; Mrs. A. G. Brice, Chester, S. C.; the 
Rev. Dr. Livingston, Toronto, Canada; the Rev. J. W. Lee, 
D.D., St. Louis, Mo.; Mrs. J. A. Leyenberger, Cheefoo, China; 
the Rev. J. A. Cosby, Aurora, Ill. 

Recording Secretary—The Rev. J. B. Countryman, Akron, 
a ¥ 

Corresponding Secretary—Miss Anna M. Thomson, Chau- 
tauqua, N. Y. 

Treasurer—Henry M. Hall, Titusville, Pa. 

Class Trustee—W.T. Everson, Union City, Pa. 

Class Poet—W. W. Phelan, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Class Historian—Miss Margaret F. Lee, Holliday’s Cove, 
W. Va. 

CLASS FLOWER—CLOVER,. 

From Iowa: “Though I have enjoyed the Chau- 
tauqua work very much and have received great 
benefit from it I have been obliged to give it up until 
after the close of school. I found it very hard to keep 
up the readings and do my school work too; but not 
once during the four years have I been tempted to 
give up the readings.” 


From Minneapolis, Minn.: “Chautauqua has 
been to me as to many a ’94, a great blessing. 
Last year I took the Literature and Ancient Art 
Courses, and found my Chautauqua training of in- 
estimable profit to me.” 


LOCAL CIRCLES. 


Cc. L. S. C. 


“ We Study the Word and the Works of God.” 


‘ c L. 
Orentnc Dav—October 1. 
Bryant Day—November 3. 
Srec1a Sunpay—November, second Sunday. 
Orto von Bismarck Day—November 19. 
Mitton Day—December 9. 
Joun Wycurr Dayv—December 10. 
Co..tece Day—January, last Thursday. 
Srectat Sunpay—February, second Sunday. 
Loncrettow Day—February 27. 
NEW CIRCLES. 
MASSACHUSETTS.—One Sunday in August a de- 
lightful outdoor five o’clock vesper service was held 
at East Boston Station. A good audience graced 
the occasion, including mémbers of various classes 


Ss. C. 





MOTTOES. 


“ Let us Keep our Heavenly Father in the Midst.” 


Never be Discouraged.” 


MEMORIAL DAYS. 


SHAKESPEARE Day—April 23. 

Appison Day—May 1. 

SpectaL SuNpDAY—May, second Sunday. 

SpeciaL Sunpay—July, second Sunday. 

InauGuRATION Day—August, first Saturday after first Tues- 
day ; anniversary of the dedication of St. Paul’s Grove at 
Chautauqua. 

Recocnition Day—August, third Wednesday after the first 
Tuesday. 


of the C. L.S.C. A number of prominent Chau- 
tauqua leaders were represented by their pictures. 
The minister conducted the meeting and made an 
eloquent speech on the value of home study and the 
uplifting influence of the C.L. S.C. The respon- 
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sive readings and songs were heartily rendered by 
all present. There is prospect of a fine circle 


here. 
New YorK.—Williams Bridge has a class of 
eight members.——There is a circle at Babylon. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—The class at Brockwayville has 
for some time intended to join the Central Circle. 
Its leader is a busy pastor whose duties to the class 
have been interrupted by a long and successful series 
of revival meetings, but the class members kept up 
their C. L. S. C. zeal though not their meetings and 
now as a circle are again in good working order. 

SouTH CAROLINA.—On the evening of September 
6, a meeting was held at Yorkville for the organiza- 
tion of an additional Chautauqua circle. Officers 
were elected and a committee appointed to draft a 
suitable constitution and by-laws for the circle, to be 
submitted at some future meeting. Westbrook 
C.L.S. C.is the name chosen. Ata later session the 
constitution and by-laws were adopted and the first 
Friday night in October appointed for the first of 
the regular weekly meetings. The circle is limited 
to twenty-one members. It starts out with twenty 
charter members and several applicants for vacancies. 

ItL1no1s.—A class at Manix is taking vigorous 
steps toward success. In August it had elected 
officers. It then had eight members and a hope 
of three more before October. 

Iowa.—Eleven persons constitute the S. I. O. 
Circle of Des Moines, organized September 15, 1893, 
in connection with Grace Church Epworth League. 
—Some members of the C. L. S. C. at Colfax 
during the year fell behind with their work. Instead 
of giving up in despair they formed a separate circle 
which they call the Arrears and vigorously went to 
work. They have so well lived up to their motto, 
“Redeeming the time,” as to be about ready for 
the new year’s work. 

Kansas.—One of the first circles to report a 
considerable membership for the Class of ’98 is that 
of Independence, which sends eight names for 
enrollment. 

MonTana.—“ Away off here in the interior of 
Montana, more than one hundred miles from the 
railroad, the flames of Chautauqua enthusiasm are 
bright,” is the news from Lewistown. The secretary 
continues: “We report a new circle in our little 
town—the first in this part of the country. There 
have been several individual readers for four years 
but no attempt had been made to form a circle. 
The first of February six of us—married women 
and housekeepers all—organized a circle. The 
Grecian year was unfinished so we devoted our 
time and energies to it”; and to good purpose it 
would seem, for in April they had finished it, nearly 
all having sent in their memoranda. They began 
immediately the work of the Roman year, applying 
themselves faithfully with the expectation of being 
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ready to commence the fall work on time. Others 
have become interested and at the time of writing 
there was prospect that the membership would 
reach a dozen for the new year. The circle meets 
weekly as the Thursday Club. 


REORGANIZED CIRCLES. 


MASSACHUSETTS.—A circle of sixteen members 
was organized October, 1893, in connection with the 
Epworth League of the Prospect Street M. E. 
Church, Gloucester. It is called Mother Ann Circle, 
for a huge cliff on the shore of Cape Ann. Its 
weekly meetings, held at the homes of various 
members, are very lively. The circle is divided 
into two divisions, of which the one having the 
greatest number of points at the close of the season 
for attendance, questions, quotations, articles, etc., 
is given an evening’s entertainment by the other 
division.—The following letter comes from Samo- 
set Circle of Warren Avenue Baptist church, Boston, 
which has just completed its fourth year of C. L. S.C. 
work: “Meetings are held on the first and third 
Wednesday evenings of the month. The program 
is prepared by a committee of two, previously 
appointed. This year we have met from house to 
house but find that we are unable to accomplish as 
much good work as when we met in one stated 
place each time. We have twenty-three names on 
our list with an average attendance of seventeen. 
Whatever degree of prosperity has been reached by 
us is largely due to the enthusiasm and skillful 
direction of our president. We hope to begin a new 
year in September with a larger number and even 
greater interest in the reading.” The circle at 
Jamaica begins its eighth year with the same presi- 
dent and many others who have been in the class 
from the organization of the circle-——Onondaga is 
the name adopted by a class at Syracuse. 

New JerseY.—The C. L. S. C. of Central M. E. 
church at Bridgeton is a thriving organization. It 
has a large constituent of the class of ’92, at one of 
whose banquets every article of the menu was quoted 
in geological terms, the interpretation of which 
caused considerable merriment. On this occasion, 
after the banquet the alumni assembled in the parlor 
and were photographed. The annual banquet of 
the whole Central Circle was one of those happy 
events well calculated to carry over a long vacation 
enthusiasm for the Chautauqua cause. ——A class of 
seven reports from Deckertown. 

PENNSYLVANIA.—In a letter from Keystone 
C. L. S.C. of White Haven, the avowal that the 
reading of the past four years has been a source of 
great pleasure and profit to the circle’s members, 
may perhaps find its explanation in the sentence in 
the same letter: “We have more than read our 
books, we have studied them.” The secretary of 





this circle is a home-keeper, the others teachers, and 
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it has cost them an effort to do the work of the past 
four years, but they have held meetings every two 
weeks, regularly, reviewing all work and discussing 
topics connected with the readings. The circle at 
Bethlehem sends a sample of its general programs, 
which speaks well indeed for its meetings. Accord- 
ing to this sample, “ roll-call must be responded to 
by original Chautauqua chips” and there were re- 
freshments, though the latter usually are served only 
on special occasions. This circle’s prospects are 
favorable for a large and interested class. 
DELAWARE.—There is a thriving class known as 
the Longfellow C. L. S. C. at Wilmington. It be- 
gan the year 1893-4 with eight members, and closed 
it with ten. Meetings, of a most interesting charac- 
ter, are held weekly, the first one every month being 
devoted to the social element of the circle. The 
entire circle attended the lecture given in Wilming- 
ton by Bishop Vincent in the spring, at which also 
many Chautauquans from Townsend were present. 
MARYLAND.—Punctuality at the weekly meetings 
is one of the virtues of Choptauk’s of Denton. 
SouTH CAROLINA.—On September 3, of this, its 
sixth year, White Rose C. L. S. C. of Yorkville held 
its usual preliminary meeting for reorganization. 
Officers were elected, also new members to fill the few 
vacancies in the ranks of the circle. The president 
of the Baptist High School kindly offered the circle 
the free use of the school library, with its more than 
one thousand five hundred volumes and several 
periodicals, a favor which elicited hearty thanks 
A successful movement was 





from all concerned. 
made to organize another circle composed entirely 
of new members, as the White Rose C. L. S.C. 
membership had almost reached the limit prescribed. 

ARKANSAS.—Kaili-Inla Circle of Fort Smith reports 
activity. 

Texas.—The secretary at Greenville records “a 
flourishing circle of thirty-five members, with nine 
names on the secretary’s book awaiting vacancies, 
and a number of others who would like to take the 
course.” If no leader appears to organize these as- 
pirants into a rival circle, it might be a good plan for 
the established circle to select from its own number 
a committee each of whose members in turn could 
spare one night to conduct the infant circle. 

Ou10.—The circle at Defiance “is in a flourishing 
condition, with sixteen good earnest workers. The 
meetings, which are very interesting and pleasant, 
are held bi-weekly at the homes of the members.” 
——Twelve ’94’s of the Bellaire C. L. S. C., not all 
of whom graduated, have organized a class to review 
the four histories, Grecian, Roman, English, and 
American, in order of time. Arrangements have been 
made to receive a few other members. The old cir- 


cle has filled the vacancies left by these twelve and 
is ready for the English year with forty members. 
Wisconsi1n.—Delta C. L. S. C. of Milwaukee, a 
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circle of ’94’s, celebrated its graduating exercises and 
banquet with charming and elaborate ceremonies. 
MINNESOTA.—The victorious faction of the circle 
at Crookston, while proud of its conquest in the trial 
for honors, acknowledges that it has all the more 
cause for self-congratulation, because of the valiancy 
with which the other faction acquitted itself. 
Iowa.—Vesta Circle at Newton, and the’g5’s at 

Osceola are prospering.——Frances E. Willard Cir- 
cle of LeClaire, though diminished in number, has 
done faithful work during the past year, and knows 
that “a true seeker after self-culture will soon learn 
that mind has power to overcome material obsta- 
cles.".———-The seven graduates of the class at Du- 
buque wisely are continuing their studies. They 
meet with many others every two weeks in a class 
known as the Monday Afternoon Club, for the study 
of English poets. Colfax Chautauqua Circle be- 
longs to the Class of ’96. Composed of fifteen mem- 
bers, it meets once a week and follows closely Zhe 
Lesson as outlined in THE CHAUTAUQUAN. It has 
been happily entertained by frequent lectures on 
Roman and Greek history by a cultured woman who 
is now on her fifth tripto Europe. The circle mem- 
bers are enthusiastic and persistent. Several who 
fell behind with their lessons plucked up courage 
and organized themselves into a circle, which they 
call the Arrears, for the purpose of catching up with 
the work. The five alumniof Manchester Circle 
held a reception September 14, for new members. 
The officers and committee in charge departed from 
their usual order, and “instead of giving a sump- 
tuous banquet—the pleasure of a fleeting moment— 
they substituted therefor light refreshments and 
used the funds for securing to the class a men.ento 
which would afford lasting enjoyment.” Therefore 
the Alumni Society presented to the whole circle a 
neat and suitable banner, to be displayed on memorial 
days and other momentous occasions. A ’92 mem- 
ber of this circle, Mrs. Caroline J. Friend, in an ad- 
dress at the reception, says of the study of history: 

‘* As down the ages thus you glide 

With Clio ever at your side, 

You see proud nations rise and fall, 

O’er-spread, as by a dusky pall ; 

While from the ashes of the lost 

Come, phenix-like, a grander host.” 








The following lines are also from Mrs. Friend’s 
pen: 
“Chautauqua! Magic word—to set ajar 
The portal, decked with Wisdom’s pearly gem, 
O’erhung with lintel, glim'ring like a star, 
Guiding, as did the one at Bethlehem, 
Toward priceless treasures, which all ages gone 
Have stored, with lavish hand, for those to come. 
Within these fields of thought, the hungry mind 
May banquet day by day, and Jong for more ; 
And here the weary, heavy-laden find 
A resting place, their courage to restore ; 
The tempest-tossed may seek an hour of calm, 
And those who’re broken hearted, healing balm.” 
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ACTON PARK, At the Acton Park Assembly, 
INDIANA. on Recognition Day, the presi- 
dent, Mrs. Fannie L. Gatch, and the Rev. G. Coch- 
ran, gave the addresses. One graduate was present 
to take a diploma. The Round Table meetings 
were conducted by Mrs. Gatch. Several persons 
were invited to give talks on various phases of the 
Cc. L. S. C. work. 
The Rev. G. L. Curtiss was the superintendent of 
instruction. 


ALABAMA, The first session of the Ala- 
SHELBY SPRINGS, bama Assembly was one 

ALABAMA. which held twenty days, and 
ifit be the earnest of many yet to come then thisstate 
will be blessed through her Chautauqua’s mission. 
Here truly was exemplified the motto, “ Let us keep 
the Heavenly Father in the midst.” 

To the Rev. S. P. West, the superintendent, is 
due the credit of the splendid work. He was ably 
assisted by the best of Alabama’s patriotic and schol- 
arly men and women. Where so many noble sons 
and daughters of the state contributed to the suc- 
cess of the work it would be impossible to decide 
who is most deserving of grateful thanks. John 
Temple Graves added new laurels to his fame, and 
Clifford Lanier—well, it is not necessary to speak in 
his favor—the fact that his visit to the Alabama 
Assembly led to the selection of the name and motto 
and class flower of the Chautauquans of ’98, is proof 
that this poet and patriot gave great pleasure to 
Chautauquans in his work at the Assembly. All 
C. L. S. C. readers, everywhere, may congratulate 
themselves that the Alabama Assembly gives to 
them Clifford A. Lanier as vice president for the 
South this year. 

TheC. L. S.C. Round Tables at this Assembly 
were under the direction of the secretary for the 
South, and were much enjoyed. Class work of 
every line was regularly conducted. Recognition 
Day was observed—two “ Pioneers” were in the 
procession, two graduates of ’86, and a number of 
others. One diploma was awarded. 

The orchestra under the direction of Prof. Joseph, 

contributed much to the pleasure of the season. 
The elocutionists, the Misses Brown and Frazer, 
contributed much to the success. 
ATLANTA, Mr. F. B. Shepherd was business 
GEORGIA. manager of the Atlanta Chautauqua, 
and made up the program. The Rev. C. P. Wil- 
liamson acted as platform superintendent. 

Many old Chautauqua friends met here again. Jahu 
De Witt Miller was the favorite of the summer, and 
Prof. W. H. Dana was most cordially greeted each 


day of the entire session. Dr. Williamson conducted 
most efficiently and successfully a Sunday school 
normal class which resulted in lasting good. This 
with the C. L. S. C. Round Table, conducted by 
Dr. A. R. Holderby, assisted by Miss Love and Miss 
Massey, constituted the course of instruction. There 
were no schools in connection with the Assembly, 
but a widespread interestin the C. L.S. C. grew out of 
the Round Table exercises. At one of these a me- 
morial service, where tender thought prevailed, was 
held for the sake of the pioneer in southern Chau- 
tauqua work, Dr. A. H. Gillet. 
CENTRAL NEW YORK, At the Central New 
TULLY LAKE, York Assembly the 
NEW YORK. regular Round Table 
meetings were conducted by Mrs. D. F. Hughson. 
The customary exercises of Recognition Day were 
observed. Dr. Bernard Bigsby delivered the chief 
address. Four graduates received diplomas, and 
twenty members joined the new Class of ’98. 

The president, T. H. Armstrong, served also as 
superintendent of instruction. The attendance is 
reported as about double that of last year. 

The lecturers were Jahu DeWitt Miller, Col. L. 
F. Copeland, John H. Hector, the Rev. Anna Shaw, 
the Hon. R.G. Horr, the Hon. M. D. Harter, the 
Hon. F. M. Acherson, Charles Evans, Col. T. White. 

CLARION, An unusually full program, 
PENNSYLVANIA. beginning with a ‘sunrise 
chorus at five o’clock a. m. and ending with a feast 
of lanterns at nine o’clock p.m., marked Recog- 
nition Day at the Clarion Assembly. Between these 
two exercises there came the rally, the C. L. S.C. 
address, delivered by Dr. A. J. Merchant, the plat- 
form meeting, vesper service, band concert, and echo 
song. There were two graduates present and a 
promising new class was formed. Good work was 
done at the Round Tables. 

At the head of the normal department was the 
Rev. C. C. Hunt; of the itinerants’ club, the Rev. 
W. P. Graham, Epworth League, the Rev. J. C. 
Gillette; children’s department, Mrs. A. M. Rice; 
C. L.S. C., the Rev. W. H. Bunce. The president 
and superintendent is the Rev. F. H. Beck. 

Leading speakers were Prof. J. W. Van der Ven- 
ter, D. N. Luccock, Dr. S. F. Upham, the Hon. N. 
K. Griggs, Dr. J. Morrow, Dr. A. A. Wright, Dr. A. 
R. Rich, Dr. R. M. Warren. 

EASTERN MAINE, The second session of the 
NORTHPORT, Eastern Maine Assembly, 
MAINE. continuing from August 13 

to 17, was a very encouraging one in attendance, in 
results, and in all other respects. The president and 
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superintendent is the Rev. George D. Lindsay. 

In the educational line there were departments of 
Sunday school normal work,—advanced and pri- 
mary,—of music, of physical culture, and of cooking, 
all well conducted. 

Among the speakers were Dr. A. Dalton, Dr. R. 
S. MacArthur, Dr. G. D. Field, Frank R. Roberson. 

At the Round Tables a vigorous effort was made 
to enlist new Chautauquans and to encourage the 
old Chautauquans to persevere in reading the seal 
course. Seven graduates appeared on Recognition 
Day; Dr. MacArthur was the speaker of the oc- 
casion. A new Class of ’98 was organized. 


HEDDING, The four weeks’ session of 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. the Hedding Assembly, 
held July 23-August 18, proved a very delightful 
and profitable occasion. The leading officers were 
Pres. W. Ramsden and Supt. O. S. Baketel. 

The summer school was very successful. The 
Sunday school normal was in charge of the superin- 
tendent; vocal music, Mrs. N. B. Mitchell ; art, Mrs. 
L. Bates; physical culture, Miss W. Ball. 

On Recognition Day only two graduates were 
present. The Rev. O. S. Baketel gave the address. 
A number of persons joined the Class of ’98. Round 
Tables were held regularly during the session. 

G. A. R. and Grange Day drew many people and 
were interesting events. One great attraction of the 
Assembly was the orchestra led by Mr. W. E. 
Thomas. 

Among the speakers were Hezekiah Butterworth, 
the Rev. T. B. Johnson, Prof. Le Roy Griffin, the 
Rev. W. E. Bates, the Rev. C. M. Melden, Dr. G. M. 
Steele, Prof. Ford, the Rev. J. D. Segro, Dr. Sev- 
erance. 

IOWA, The great railroad strike so interfered 
COLFAX, _ with traveling facilities that the exec- 

IOWA. utive committee of the Iowa Assem- 
bly, on July 6, declared all engagements cancelled 
for the present year. At the annual meeting of the 
trustees, held in August, the officers of the Assem- 
bly were re-elected, the president being the Hon. H. 
S. Winslow and superintendent, the Rev. J. J. Mitch- 
ell. The financial reports were of an encouraging 
character and the board was unanimous in the 
purpose of pushing the work of the Assembly to suc- 
cess the next year. 


ISLAND PARK, At the Island Park Assembly 
INDIANA. the C. L. S. C. department was 
conducted by the superintendent of instruction, Dr. 
N. B. C. Love. At the Round Table meetings topics 
connected with the year’s readings were discussed. 
On Recognition Day diplomas were conferred on 
eight graduates. The Hon. B. W. Wattermire gave 
the address. 
The regular departments of educational work were 
opened during the session and resulted in much good 





for all in attendance. The president was the Rev. 
L. J. Nalzger. 

The speakers were Chaplain McCabe, G. W. Ged- 
dings, Dr.C. N. Cate, Dr. A. Mahin, the Hon. J. W. 
Watson, the Hon. A. B. Hunt, H. S. Griggs, Ross 
Ghering. 

LAKESIDE, Pres. J. S. Oram and Supt. B. T. 

OHIO. Vincent are at the head of the man- 
agement of the Lakeside Assembly. The recent 
successful session, held July 13~August 7, at which 
the attendance was reported as nearly equal to that of 
the best of years, is cause for congratulation to all 
interested. 

All the department work was conducted as an- 
nounced in the program and both instructors and 
pupils rejoiced over the results attained. 

On Recognition Day Supt. B. T. Vincent pre- 
sented sixteen graduates with diplomas, and B. W. 
Wattermire made the address. Eight persons ap- 
plied for admission to the new Class of ’98, and many 
more were favorably considering the matter. At 
the Round Table meetings good work was done for 
the cause. 

Among the speakers were Chaplain McCabe, 
Pres. W. H. Crawford, Bishop J. M. Thoburn, Frank 
R. Roberson, the Rev. C. N. Cate, Prof. L. C. EI- 
son, Mrs. E. H. Miller, Wallace Bruce, Dr. J. D. 
Potts, the Rev. E. L. Eaton, H. S. Renton, Dr. D. 
H. Moore, P. M. Reese, Dr. J. Pearson. 

MONONA LAKE, The fifteenth annual session 

WISCONSIN. of Monona Lake Assembly, 
held July 24~August 3, was most successful. The 
presence of Miss Kate Kimball was a great inspira- 
tion to Chautauquans. She presided at the Round 
Tables, and led in discussion of the various topics 
presented. The meetings were enlivened by talks 
from Prof. J. C. Freeman, Mrs. W. F. Crafts, Prof. 
H. H. Boyesen, and others. 

The Recognition Day address was made by Dr. 
W. H. Crawford, after which Miss Kimball distrib- 
uted diplomas to ten graduates. Forty registered 
for the Class of ’98, and many who had fallen out, 
renewed their membership. A reception to Assem- 
bly officers, alumni, and speakers was given in Rustic 
Temple, and a glorious camp fire closed the day’s 
proceedings. 

The lecture course embraced the following speak- 
ers: Dr. J. A. Worden, Prof. H. H. Boyesen, Prof. 
Louis C. Elson, Miss Helen G. Rice, Dr. A. A. 
Willits, Dr. A. W. Lamar, John Temple Graves, the 
Rev. Sam P. Jones, John G. Woolley, Booker T. 
Washington, Mary Lowe Dickinson, Gen. John B. 
Gordon and others. 

Entertainments were given by Edward P. Elliott, 
and Ransom and Robertson, music by Madam Jones, 
the “Black Patti,” Mackenzie Gordon, Schubert 
Quartet, Arion Lady Quartette, and Nitchkiss Or- 
chestra. 
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MOUNTAIN LAKE PARK, The twelfth annual 
MARYLAND. session of the Moun- 
tain Chautauqua, August I-21, was in every regard 
the banner year. Inattendance, receipts, and en- 
thusiasm all former records were eclipsed. The five 
large hotels, and the one hundred and fifty commo- 
dious cottages were taxed to their utmost to entertain 
the guests from twenty-five states of the union, who 
found their way to this paradise of the mountains. 

The summer schools, continuing in most instances 
from three to five weeks, and including twenty de- 
partments of important study, under the care of 
well-known instructors from leading universities, Dr. 
M. D. Larned of Johns Hopkins University, dean, 
attracted about two hundred and fifty different 
students. 

This year a splendid new auditorium and electric 
lights were among the improvements. Next year 
will be added a fifteen acre lake, waterworks, a sys- 
tem of sewerage and a commodious and beautiful 
Hall of Philosophy. Seventy lots have been sold 
during the season. The Board of Directors, with 
the Rev. C. W. Baldwin as their president, are ag- 
gressive and full of faith. The time of experiment 
has passed. The Mountain Chautauqua, with its 
splendid summer schools and brilliant program is 
writing a wonderful history of progress. This sum- 
mit can be seen from afar, and the intellectual fires 
here blazing are brightening every sky. The enter- 
prise is thoroughly Chautauquan, and every effort is 
made to be a loyal and devoted daughter to the old 
and loved mother by the great lake. Dr. W. L. 
Davidson has for the sixth successive year been 
chosen superintendent of instruction. 

The platform program included Sam P. Jones, 
Col. Homer B. Sprague, ex-Congressman R. G. Horr, 
Dr. H. V. Givler, Jahu DeWitt Miller, Frank R. 
Roberson, C. E. Bolton, Chaplain Lozier, Bishop J. 
M. Walden, the Rev. N. M. Waters, Dr. J. H. Mor- 
gan, Prof. E. B. Warman, Miss Julia Orum and oth- 
ers. Readersand entertainers included Miss Marion 
Short, Fred Emerson Brooks and Edward P. Elliott. 
The chorus work, which was very superior, was un- 
der the direction of Prof. W. H. Pontius. 

Recognition Day brought six graduates. Dr. S. 
L. Beiler gave an appropriate address. A large 
class for ’98 was organized, and much C. L. S. C. 
enthusiasm awakened. 

NORTHEAST GEORGIA, This Assembly under 

DEMOREST,GEORGIA. the supervision of 
the Rev. William Shaw held a ten days’ session in 
the picturesque town of Demorest. Aside from the 
pleasure and profit derived from the program, which 
was wisely planned and well carried into effect, the 
hospitality of the little place was something remark- 
able and added much to the pleasure of the guests. 
To those who were so fortunate as to visit this 
Assembly the truth and beauty of Lanier’s “Song 
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of the Chattahoochee ” were ever recurring— 


“* All down the hills of Habersham, 
All through the valleys of Hall, 
The rushes cried A bide, abide,— 


The ferns and the fondling grass said stay, 
The dewberry dipped for to work delay, 
And the little reeds sighed—A dide, abide.”’ 


Such seemed the pleading of these woods and 
dells of Habersham to the walking botany class, at 
least—and to the geology students. 

From this material the Chautauqua circles 
of Habersham have already set about collecting a 
geological exhibit for the C. L. S. C. exhibition at 
the Cotton States Exposition to be held in Atlanta 
next year. 

All the mornings at Demorest were given up to 
class work. After the early devotional service, led 
by Dr. Shaw, the Sunday school normal class was 
conducted by Dr. Williamson. Classes in evidences 
of Christianity, parliamentary law, physical culture, 
and elocution were carried on. 

C. L.S. C. Round Tables, under the care of the 
Misses Love and Massey, were held daily. Recog- 
nition service was said to have been the most 
impressive occasion of the Assembly; four diplomas 
were conferred. A “ Pioneer” was present to grace 
the event, and she, for the first time, passed the 
arches of the golden gate—which golden gate, by 
the way, was formed of golden rod. 

The regular work of the Assembly was somewhat 
more enlivened by steamboat excursions on the lake, 
and by one gala day, which included an excursion to 
Tallulah Falls. 


NORTHERN NEW ENGLAND, From the North- 

FRYEBURG, MAINE. ern New Eng- 
land Assembly comes word that the attendance 
during the last session, held from July 24 to August 
II, was the largest in its history of eleven years. 

On Recognition Day the Rev. G. W. Hunt spoke. 
One graduate only was present. A promising class 
of ’98 was formed. Effective and interesting work 
was done at the Round Tables. 

The list of speakers contained the following 
names: James Clement Ambrose, Dr. C. W. Gal- 
lagher, Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, the Rev. J. J. 
Lewis, the Rev. J. H. Packard, Dr. J. O. Wilson, Dr. 
B. L. Whitman, Madame Layah Barakat. 

Under the direction of Superintendent G. D. 
Lindsay, who was also president of the Assembly, 
the departments of instruction were well provided 
for and the work was well executed. 


OCEAN PARK, The month’s session, opening 
MAINE. July 23, held at the Ocean Park 
Assembly, was better attended than any previous 
one had been, and the financial returns were greater. 
The management, whose chief officers were Presi- 
dent E. W. Porter and Superintendent J. M. Louden, 
were greatly encouraged by the successful year. 
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Well selected leaders carried on the different 
departments in the educational work. 

The leading platform speakers were Dr. C. F. 
Penney, Dr. W. H. Bowen, the Rev. R. S. Mac- 
Arthur, Dr. F. Hershey, James K. Ewer, the Hon. 
Theo. F. Clark, Dr. F. E. Buker, Prof. L. F. Griffin, 
the Revs. Harry W. Kimball and G. W. Hinkley, 
Dr. B. L. Whitman, the Rev. E. E. Hayes, Dr. 
Slattery, the Rev. C. A. Vincent, Mrs. A. M. L. 
Haines, Mrs. Minerva B. Tobey, Dr. Inez Ford, Mrs. 
Josephine R. Nichols, Mrs. E. H. Andrews, Miss 
Lucia E. F. Kimball, Miss L. A. DeMeritte, the 
Revs. J. W. Parsons, W. J. Twort, J. B. Jordan, O. 
W. Waldron, Prof. J. Y. Stanton. 

On Recognition Day ten persons, seven of them 
graduates of the present year, passed the golden 
gate. Dr. B. L. Whitman gave the address. An 
alumni and class reunion and banquet, a Recognition 
Day concert and a camp-fire were other features of 
the day. A new Class of ’98 was organized. Profit- 
able Round Tables were held during the As- 
sembly. 

PIASA BLUFFS, The tone of the report from 

ILLINOIS. Piasa Bluffs Assembly is in 
unison with those coming from most of the Assem- 
blies this year, as it announces the attendance far 
ahead of that of other years. The departments of 
instruction, under able leaders, gave general satis- 
faction. 

The superintendent of instruction, Dr. Frank 
Lenig, was in charge of the C. L. S. C. work. 
Round Table meetings were held at which a general 
interest was awakened. A new Class of ’98 was 
organized. Seven graduates were present on Recog- 
nition Day and heard the address which was de- 
livered by Dr. J. C. W. Coxe. 

The chief platform speakers were the Rev. Sam 
P. Jones, the Hon. Henry Watterson, Jahu De Witt 
Miller, Dr. W. H. Crawford, Frank R. Roberson, the 
Rev. E. R. Young. The president of the Assembly 
was Mr. J. B. Ulrich. 

PUGET SOUND, The successful session of the 
WASHINGTON. summer schools at the Puget 
Sound Assembly was under the general management 
of the president, Prof. R. S. Bingham; the C. L. S.C. 
department was presided over by the superintendent 
of instruction, the Hon. J. W. Fairbanks. An 
admirable plan was adopted for the Round Table 
meetings, a program being prepared for each day’s 
session, printed and distributed, so that all might be 
prepared to discuss it. The subject of the day was 
subdivided into topics and very systematically 


arranged. Seventeen diplomas were delivered on 
Recognition Day. A new class was registered. 

The speakers were Dr. A. Allison, Dr. W. A. 
Major, the Hon. C. M. Fishback, Prof. F. T. 
Plummer, G. H. Walker, the Hon. T. D. Nash, Dr. 
T. W. Butler, Dr. G. R. Wallace, Dr. Schell. 








THE SUMMER ASSEMBLIES FOR 1894. 


ROCK RIVER, “More tents, more people, larger 

ILLINOIS. revenues than ever before,” is 
the word from the Rock River Assembly, which 
met for the seventh time July 31 and disbanded 
August 16. The chief officers were President 
J. M. Ruthrauff and Superintendent Holmes Dy- 
singer, D. D. 

The classes in the several departments of instruc- 
tion provided were conducted by able leaders. 

Nineteen persons passed through the arches and 
the golden gate on Recognition Day. Mr. W. W. 
Davis and the Rev. G. M. Brown, field secretary of 
the C.L.S.C., gave addresses. A fine Class of ’98 
was formed. Round Tables met regularly during 
the Assembly. 

Among the speakers were Dr. S. A. Ort, M. 
Rhodes, H. C. Haithcox, the Rev. H. M. Banner, 
Cols. Owen Scott and G.W. Bain, and J.V. Farwell. 
ROUND LAKE, From July 30 to August 17 the 

NEW YORK. - session held at the Round Lake 
Assembly drew an attendance which was better 
than for years preceding it. The departments of 
instruction had been manned by earnest leaders and 
were thoroughly equipped, and goodly numbers 
were found ready to avail themselves of the ad- 
vantages afforded. 

On Recognition Day two graduates received 
diplomas—the smallest number in ten years, but 
a large new Class of ’98 was formed; Dr. H. A. 
Butts gave the address; and the day, infused with 
the old-time enthusiasm, was pronounced a grand 
day. Round Table meetings, regularly held, were 
well attended and full of interest. 

The platform speakers were Dr. W. V. Holley, 
Dr. James Strong, Dr. H. A. Butts, Homer B. 
Sprague, James C. Ambrose, Wallace Bruce, Major 
H. C. Doan, Prof. W. H. Wood, and others. The 
leading officers in the board of management were 
Dr. William Griffin and Dr. H. C. Farrar. 

SILVER LAKE, On Recognition Day at Silver 

NEW YORK. Lake Assembly, five C. L. S.C. 
graduates were awarded diplomas. Full Chautauqua 
exercises were observed, and Dr. A. J. Fish was the 
speaker of the day. Ten new members formed the 
nucleus of a Class of ’98 in this territory. Regular 
Round Table meetings were held. 

The Rev. H. C. Woods and the Rev. Ward 
Platt are the president and the superintendent of 
the association. A full line of department work had 
been arranged, was excellently conducted, and well 
attended. 

A partial list of speakers is as follows: Dr. F. E. 
Clark, T. V. Powderly, W. T. Mills, Frank R. Rob- 
erson, Prof. W. G. Ward, Dr. A. J. Fish, Dr. F. 
Smalley, Frederick D. Losey, Marie H. Losey, 
Cornelia C. Bedford, Dr. I. C. Eggleston. There 
were many fine elocutionary and musical entertain- 
ments. The attendance has never been surpassed 

















save in one year in the history of this Assembly. 
SOUTHERN OREGON, The office of both 
ASHLAND, OREGON. president and super- 
intendent at the Southern Oregon Assembly, which 
met July 11-21, was held by the Rev. J. S. Smith. 
“ Good, with a growing interest,” is the report regard- 
ing the attendance. 
The departments of instruction were well attended 
and the various conductors gained credit from 
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the able manner in which they were conducted. 

Audiences were addressed by such speakers as 
Dr. Selah W. Brown, Dr. R.S. Cantine, President 
W. C. Hawley, Prof. G. W. Shaw, Dr. G. R. Wallace, 
and Mrs. A. R. Riggs. 

The Recognition Day address was given by Dr. 
Cantine. No graduates were present to take diplo- 
mas, but a large Class of ’98 was formed. Daily 
Round Tables were held. 
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It is in vain we wish that Trilby* 
had possessed all the virtues instead 
of “all the virtues except one,” for we remember 
her antecedents and surroundings and we know that 
Du Maurier is too true an artist to violate the logical 
consistency of human character. But his penetration 
is no greater than his tenderness and sympathy with 
weakness and suffering and he has pictured this 
young girl as so sincere, so loving, so self-forgetful 
that hard indeed must be the heart that does not 
feel a thrill of cordial love for her. Her personality 
is such an actual and haunting one that henceforth 
she must take a place in the realities of our world. 
The noble and winning Taffy, the Laird with his 
masterful good nature, and Little Billee, who is as 
deserving of immortality as the sweet and gallant 
Colonel Newcome, these three comrades and Sven- 
gali, that terrible creature of colossal selfishness and 
utter lack of moral sense, are too lifelike to be 
accepted as products of the imagination. In fact, 
there is no posing, no abstraction, in the book ; 
while the dash and vigor of the drawings add to the 
robust realism. The narrative manner is so simple 
and the dialogue so natural that the writer is lost 
sight of and the plot seems to develop by internal 
impulse. No one who wishes to keep abreast of the 
best fiction will neglect “ Trilby.” 


“Trilby.” 


In “The Manxman”t Hall Caine 
adheres to his own familiar scene, 
theIsle of Man, lifting the simple people out of the 
commonplace by the art of a true romancer and 
clothing them with a genuine and pathetic inter- 
est. There is much that is somber and painful in the 
maturing of the plot, which deals with some of the 
deepest and most critical problems of life. 

First to attract attention in “No Enemy (But 
Himself)” ¢ are the illustrations,—an attempt to 


Other Fiction. 





*Trilby. By George Du Maurier. 464 pp. $1.75. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 

+ The Manxman. By Hall Caine. 529 pp. $1.50. New 
York: D. Appleton and Company. 
+ No Enemy (But Himself). By Elbert Hubbard. 283 pp. 





make the photographer take the place of the artist. 
Subjects are posed to represent the principal char- 
acters in various scenes, but the posing is apparent 
and the lack of life and animation too evident. The 
man who had “no enemy but himself” was the 
possessor of an income of eight thousand dollars, 
but preferred the life of a tramp to that of the club 
rooms and fashionable hotels of the city. His 
adventures on the road, where he was known as 
His Whiskers, the conversations forming a large 
and spicy element, are told in a vigorous and racy 
style. The little runaway whom he takes under his 
rumpled wing brings out what is best in his nature, 
but he remains his own enemy in spite of the gentle 
influence. The closing chapter is written with 
undeniable power and pathos. 

“The Artificial Mother” || is a whimsical concep- 
tion dedicated to “the oppressed husbands and 
fathers of the land and to the unknown young men 
who may be contemplating matrimony.” The amus- 
ing attempts of a distracted father to make a lay 
figure stand zx oco matris to his children are graph- 
ically described and illustrated with a half dozen 
clever drawings. 

One of the most spirited books of the season is 
“Love and Shawl-Straps.”§ The characters are 
vital and interesting, there is abundance of humor 
in the situations, and the sprightly tone is maintained 
without flagging or weariness. It is a pleasure to 
note that no calamitous or even sad event is recorded 
and that all is as merry as the marriage bells which 
ring frequently enough to satisfy the most inveterate 
matchmaker. 

Quite in keeping with the exquisite style of 
Theuriet’s latest story] are its dainty binding and 
well-executed drawings. A timid abbé, a bluff farmer, 
his gentle daughter and her soldier lover, these are 
the four people whose fortunes we follow with a 





$1.50.-——|| The Artificial Mother. A Marital Fantasy. By 
G. H. P. 31 pp.——§ Love and Shawl-Straps. By Annette L. 
Noble with the collaboration of Pearl Clement Coann. 291 
pp. New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. 

{ The Abbé Daniel. From the French of André Theuriet by 
Helen B. Dole. 104 pp. $1.00. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell 
and Company. 
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tender interest. A wholesome, fragrant atmosphere 
pervades the whole. 

Love making seems to have been usually a tragic 
affair in Old California in the days “ Before the 
Gringo Came,” * judging from the eleven stories by 
Mrs. Atherton. Undeniable power they all have, 
passion and intensity, picturesqueness and rapidity 
of action, but not one without a heartache some- 
where. 


Prof. Richard T. Ely’s work on 

» “Socialism and Social Reform ”t 
is the latest addition to the litera- 
ture of this subject. The book is divided into four 
parts, affording a critical survey of the whole ques- 
tion. Part first is taken up with an examination into 
the nature of socialism. The origin and progress of 
socialism are described, its elements are set forth, 
and various definitions are given; there is a picture 
of the socialistic state showing the operation of so- 
cialistic forces, a few misapprehensions concerning 
socialism are cleared away, and it is contrasted with 
other schemes of industrial change. An important 
chapter is the concluding one in this part devoted to 
the literature of the subject. The second and third 
parts are given over to a critical analysis of the 
strength and weakness of socialism. The method 
of treatment, in the main, is impartial, but it is true 
also that the author, in his anxiety to be fair in all 
things, has found socialism to be possessed of 
many strong points some of which will not be ac- 
cepted as such by many readers. Not all, but 
many of the weaknesses of socialism are pointed out 
and ably discussed. The outcome of socialism 
Dr. Ely apprehends, “would be such an amount 
of dissatisfaction that one of two things would 
happen: either socialism would result in a series 
of revolutions, reducing countries like England 
and the United States to the condition of the South 
American republics, and rendering progress impossi- 
ble; or the dissatisfaction would cause a complete 
overthrow of socialism and return to the discredited 
order.” In the concluding chapters of the book 
some high ideals of social reform which are thought 
to be practicable are suggested, the argument rest- 
ing in a large part upon the fact of social solidarity, 
the interdependence of men and nations. In his dis- 
cussion of the “Golden Mean” or “ Practicable So- 
cial Reform” Dr. Ely reaches one very wholesome 
conclusion in which most thoughtful people will con- 
cur. “Reforms,” he argues, “must come from many 
different sources and of thousands of agencies of 
genuine reform and progress not one can be spared. 
One line of reform will interest one class of 


Ely's “‘ Socialism 
and Social Reform. 


* Before the Gringo Came. By Gertrude Atherton. 
$1.00. New York; J. Selwin Tait & Sons. 

+ Socialism and Social Reform. By Richard T. Ely, Ph.D., 
LL.D. 449 pp. $1.50. New York: T. Y. Crowell & Co. 


306 pp. 
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persons, and another line another class, and thus 
working together more or less consciously, the prog- 
ress of society will be secured.” 


Mr. Henry Wood is an evolution- 
ist. When he writes upon an 
economic subject it is from a 
thoroughly practical standpoint. This he has done 
in his latest book.* Political economy is interpreted 
in the light of economic evolution and natural law. 
There are twenty-four chapters in the book, among 
the most important being The Law of Co-operation, 
The Law of Competition, Combinations of Capital, 
Combinations of Labor, Profit Sharing, Socialism, 
Economic Legislation, Can Capital and Labor be 
Harmonized? The Distribution of Wealth, The 
Centralization of Wealth, Booms and Panics, Money 
and Coinage, Tariffs and Protection, Industrial Ed- 
ucation, etc., etc. 

A useful reference book ft is that which consists 
of a compilation of essays upon transportation by 
eminent experts. Almost every phase of the sub- 
ject is discussed and the point of view varies between 
that of the economic theorist and the practical man 
of affairs. No new facts are set forth and indeed 
there is but little contained in the book which is un- 
familiar to the students of the railway problem. 
Thirty-four papers written by as many authorities, 
both English and American, have been gathered to- 
gether and arranged in orderly fashion, forming a 
valuable compendium, as the title implies, of repre- 
sentative theories relating to the subject of railway 
transportation. 

In his argument ¢ for the consolidation of the 
railroads of the United States Mr. Lewis, who is a 
member of the Des Moines bar, restates some old 
theories relating to the socialization of enterprises 
which are considered to be inherently monopolistic 
and presents some new and interesting reasons why 
the functions of the state should be increased to in- 
clude the control and operation of railroads. In 
many respects the book is written from a new point 
of view. It is evident that the author has made a 
long and thorough study of the subject. 

A little volume containing popular discussions of 
questions relating to “Social Reform and the 
Church ”|| is that by Prof. Commons. The church 
is urged to take up and push forward the several so- 
cial reforms which, in the opinion of the author, are 


Other Social and 
Economic Studies. 


*The Political Economy of Natural Law. By Henry Wood. 
305 pp. $1.25. Boston: Lee and Shepard. 

+Compendium of Transportation Theories. 
Series.—First Book. 295 pp. Washington, D. C.: 
ton Publishing Company. 

+ National Consolidation of the Railways of the United States. 
By George H. Lewis, M. A. 326 pp. $1.50. New York: 
Dodd, Mead & Company. 

|| Social Reform and the Church. By John R. Commons. 
Indiana University. With an Introduction by Prof. R. T. Ely. 
176 pp. 75 cts. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Company. 
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E In the life of General Robert E. 
Biography. Lee* 


needed to-day. It is largely a book of advice, but 
strange to say very little stress is laid upon the real 
necessity which exists for the orderly and unbiased 
study of social and economic problems not only by 
the clergy but by all people in and out of the church. 
Careful and dispassionate study of social questions 
has astrong tendency to dissipate extreme and radical 
views, which in most cases are hastily formed. Prof. 
Commons might well have made more of this idea and 
included in his suggestions a few more thoughts on 
what mot to do in the way of social reform. The 
chapter on Proportional Representation is the most 
valuable one in the book. 

All philanthropists and social reformers will find 
an excellent book bearing on their special work in 
“Dependent, Defective, and Delinquent Classes.”* 
Dealing with those groups of persons who cannot or 
who will not take care of themselves, it suggests 
methods of procedure regarding them which are 
most promising of good results; gives a sort of his- 
tory of plans that have been fully tried; and briefly 
outlines the theories of those who have made long 
and practical study of the subject. The causes 
leading to the deplorable condition of the persons 
under consideration are closely examined, and the 
side of the story belonging to the accused is fairly 
presented. One of the most useful features of the 
book is found in the copious references to impor- 
tant works on the subject. 

“An Old Master,”t the first of a collection of 
political essays forming a small volume, is a short 
study of the life and work of Adam Smith. Ina 
condensed and comprehensive style the author has 
drawn a clear picture of the man whose “philosophy 
has entered everywhere into the life of politics.” 
The other essays written in the same attractive and 
vigorous style treat of politics, political sovereignty, 
democracy, and the constitution of the United States. 

A model book in its plan and treatment is “ The 
Englishman at Home.”{ Municipal and national 
life in Great Britain are explained in complete and 
detailed manner. All special terms and customs are 
carefully defined and thus the confusion which so 
frequently attends works of a similar nature because 
of presuming on the reader’s prior knowledge of the 
subject treated, is avoided. All of the workings of 
the English government, including the institutions, 
the poor law system, education, the administration 
of justice, and Parliament, the author has dealt with ; 
there are besides chapters on the established church, 
on the army and civil service, on labor and land. 

* An Introduction to the Study of the Dependent, Defective, 


and Delinquent Classes. By Charles Richmond Henderson, 
A. M., D.D. 277pp. $1.50. Boston: D. C. Heath and Com- 
pany. 

+ An Old Master and Other Political Essays. By Woodrow 
Wilson. 181 pp. $1.00. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

+The Englishman at Home. His Responsibilities and Privi- 
leges. By Edward Porritt. 379 pp. $1.75. New York: Thomas 
Y. Crowell & Co. 


there is to be found an 
excellent biography and an exhaustive history. 
A noticeable feature of the work is the care taken 
by the author in accurately tracing the many 
causal lines which focus upon the great events 
which he narrates. The feelings with which the 
great southern general entered the Civil War may 
best be understood from his own remark, that if he 
owned all the negroes of the South he would 
gladly yield them up for the preservation of the 
Union. This volume in the series of Great Com- 
manders is rich in war data and in detailed descrip- 
tions of the events and persons connected with this 
period. 

The third volume of the “ Memoirs of the Baron 
de Méneval” + completes that valuable work on the 
life of Napoleon I. Beginning with charming home 
sketches of the emperor, his wife Marie Louise, and 
his son, it shows Napoleon, whois generally supposed 
to be wanting in any tender sentiment, as a most 
loving husband and father. It then proceeds with 
a detailed account of his Russian campaign and his 
final overthrow. Special interest centers about the 
account of Napoleon’s escape from the island of 
Elba as it is written from the very inside of affairs 
—the private secretary having opportunity to know 
all—and in his personal history during and after the 
battle of Waterloo. 

“John Brown and His Men,” ¢ written by a con- 
temporary and co-worker, contains much matter 
that has never been in print before. The unavoid- 
able delay of thirty years in bringing out the book, 
has but added to its value, as in the calmer, cooler 
atmosphere of the present the unprecedented events 
narrated will be weighed by unprejudiced minds. 
Some particulars of the dreadful scenes enacted in 
the struggles connected with the history of this 
unique character are given with revolting accuracy ; 
but the whole work is the earnest, eager endeavor 
of one into whose memory is burned the awful 
history of that time, to raise to their rightful place 
in public recognition the leader in the events and 
his helpers. 

In the Splendid Lives series one volume is de- 
voted to the personal history of Alexander Mackay, || 
the missionary hero of Uganda. The story of the 
earnest Christian life burning with zeal to spread 
the Gospel tidings through the Dark Continent, 
stands out in strong relief against the gloomy back- 
ground of existence in Africa. The influence which 


* General Lee. By Fitzhugh Lee. New York: 433 pp. $1.50. 
—t Memoirs of the Baron de Méneval. By Baron Claude- 
Francois de Méneval. 541 pp. $2.00. New York: D. Appleton 
and Company. 

+ John Brown and His Men. By Richard J. Hinton. 752 pp. 
$1.50. New York: Funk & Wagnalls Company. 

|| Alexander Mackay. By the Author of ‘‘ The Story of Stan- 
ley.” 144 pp. socts. New York: Thomas Whittaker. 
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a noble soul exerts even under apparently hopeless 
circumstances, as shown in this instance, proves 
effectively that noble deeds are never lost, but in the 
end win honor for the cause in which they were 
done. 


A stirring account of the experiences 
of an army officer’s wife in the fron- 
tier posts of the West and South is given in “ Cav- 
alry Life.”* One special point to which attention 
is called and over which all will rejoice, is the recent 
improvement in the methods of the government of 
the men by the officers. Formerly young and inex- 
perienced commanders exercised largely their own 
will regarding the punishment to be meted out to 
men in the ranks, often old enough to be their 
fathers. Now this is regulated more by rule and 
much suffering inflicted from a pure love of power is 
avoided. 

A book to be prized by mothers is one which 
gives trustworthy instructions regarding the things 
required of them in their care of children. Mrs. 
Scovil has published a little volumef on this subject 
which merits high recommendation. A long expe- 


Miscellaneous. 


rience as nurse gave her ample opportunity both of 
gaining the knowledge which she imparts in this book 
and of testing and retesting it in actual experience. 
To meet numerous inquiries concerning several 
memorial days and holidays now set apart for general 


observation in our country, a volume in the series 
entitled Thoughts for the Occasion, distinguished 
by the sub-title “ Patriotic and Secular” ¢ has been 
prepared. After giving the history leading up to 
the inauguration of such days as Arbor Day, Deco- 
ration Day, Labor Day, Flag-Raising Day, Fore- 
fathers’ Day, and many other notable occasions, the 
book proceeds with numerous brief articles relating 
to many phases of the memorial occasions. 

“ Photography Indoors and Out” || contains direc- 
tions explicit enough to meet the demands of the 
most exacting amateur. Guided by it, this most 
popular of modern recreations can be made to 
reveal all of its secrets to the persevering and 
plucky inquirer. Not only the modus operandi, but 
also the preparation of the chemicals needed and 
full instruction as to the use of the flash light are 
given. In addition the book explains the philosophy 
of the science and also gives the history of its 
development, thus forming a complete work on the 
subject. 


* Cavalry Life. By Mrs. Orsemus Bronson Boyd. 
$1.00. New York: J. Selwin Tait & Sons. 

+ The Care of Children. By Elisabeth Robinson Scovil. 
pp. $1.00. Philadelphia: Henry Altemus. 

t Thoughts for the Occasion, Patriotic and Secular. 576 pp. 
$1.75. New York: E. B. Treat. Chicago: R. C. Treat. 

| Photography Indoors and Out. 240 pp. $1.25. Boston 
and New York: Houghton, Mifflin and Company. 


376 pp. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 
D. APPLETON AND COMPANY, NEW YORK. 
Lefévre, André. Race and Language. $1.50. 
Lee, Fitzhugh. General Lee. $1.50 
Parker, Gilbert. The Trail of the Sword. 
Norris, W. E. A Victim of Good Luck. 
Sanborn, Kate. Abandoning an Adopted 
Caine, Hall. The Manxman. $1.50. 
ROBERTS BROTHERS, BOSTON. 
— Paul. A Saint. Translated by Katharine P. Worme- 
e 1.00 
Ra: and, Evelyn. The Little Lady of the Horse. $1.50. 
Eckstein, Ernst. A Monk of the Aventine. Translated by 
Helen Hunt Johnson. $1.00. 
Smith, M P. W. Jolly Good Times To-Day. $1.2 
Moliére. a Misanthrope. Bourgeois Gentilhomme. 
Tartuffe. Les Précieuses Ridicules. George Dandin. Trans- 
lated by Katharine P. Wormeley. 2 Vols. $3.00. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK. 
Maurier, George Du. Trilby. 
Davis, Richard Harding. Our Englch Cousins. $1.25. 
THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., NEW YORK. 
Miller, J. R., D.D. The Building of Chicnmne. $1.00. 
Bolton, Sarah K. Famous Leaders Among Men. §1.50. 
Theuriet André. The Abbé Daniel. $1.00. 
umas, Alexandre. The Three Musketeers. Two Vols. $6.00. 
Smith, Anna Harris. Golden Words for Daily Counsel. 
Faber, Frederick William, D.D. Faber’s Hymns. Illustrated 
by L. J. Bridgman. 
CRANSTON & CURTS, CINCINNATI. HUNT & EATON, NEW YORK. 
Wane’ William aie. Life on a Backwoods Farm. $1.00. 
Willing, J. Fowler. e Little-Book Man. $1.00 
FLEMING H, REVELL COMPANY, NEW YORK. 
Sayce, A. H., LL.D. A Primer of ow ign 40 cts. 
Murray, The "Rev. Andrew. Love Made Perfect. 
J. SELWIN TAIT AND SONS, NEW YORK. 
{fut Gertrude. Before the Gringo Came. $1.00. 
Boyd, Mrs. O. B. Cavalry Life in Tent and Field. 
Willins. Martha McCullough. Two of a Trade. 
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